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rUEFACE 


Tl„,  l.tt  o  lKK,k  is.  in  tl...   ...ain.  suuply  „„  ahri.lgoW  an.l 

Sr;;;j:Lr  ^""'"•'  "•--  ^'^  ^"«  '--^  - 

The  «i,„  of   the  l.K,k  is  to  pro..ent  in  „„  informal  a„.l 

0  .Crete  wu,  the  story  of  our  raco.      It  i.  inten.!..'  for  t 
use  of  pup,,H  .n   Konn   III  of  the  Public  SdKK.Is.      ...achorH 
and   mature   .eade,.    will   reco.^ni^e    that    many   fa.-tH    a  d 
co„«.derat.on«  of  great  importance  and  o,  deep^i^nifica"^ 

tr.18    kind.      At  the  8an,e   tin.e  historical   i.nportance    not 
^eture»,ueneH«.  han  guided  Ix.th   author  and      iitorTi  t  e 
.«lect.o„  of  fact.     For  there  are  involved  two  pedaglcal 
pnnc.p,es  that  the  teacher  woul.l  do  well  to  keep  in  min^  - 
that  the  interest  of  the  child  shoul.l  be  awakone<l  a"   held 
and  that  when  the  survey  of  the  fiehl  l«  fi„i.,ed  the    a  t^ 
and    names   rememl.red    be    the    on.s    ,..,A    r.,n..n,X 
TWe  a  e  many  p.cture.s,ue  incidents   that   form   a.In.irab/e 
bases  fo.    nstrucfve  anecdote.     But  history  is  not  made  up 
-lely  of  instructive  and  picturesque   anecdotes,  and    u  .less 

that  follows  ,n  the  fourth  it  has  failed  to  answer  its  purpose. 
So  although  many  things  of  importance  have  not  Len 
-eluded  .n  this  book,  yet  on  the  other  hand  notl 'ng  ha" 
nscousiy  been  intro<luced  that  has  not  a  real  bearing  on 
the  great  controlling  events  and  persons  of  British  hisfor^ 

1  have  been  materially  aided  and  guided  by  the  good  sense 

q1:i  u:Ct;"'  ^^"-^^^  ^"  ^'^-"-^-^  ^^"-«-  '••• 

C.  F.  L. 
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The  Red  Men. 

Once  upon  a  time  this  country  of  ours  was  covered 
w,th  forests  and  prairies.     The  people  Mho  dwelt  here 
had  skins  of  dark  red,  like  copper.     They  did  not  live  as 
we  do  m  warm  ]  ouses.     They  lived  in  tents  made  of  the 
bark  of  trees.     When  they  needed  bigj^er  houses  they 
nmde  them  of  logs.     The  floor  of  these  houses  was  just 
the  bare  ground.     When  it  was  cold  they  made  a  fir'e  in 
he  middle  of  the  floor.     The  smoke  went  out  through  a 
hole  ni  the  roof.  ^ 

These  red  men  had  no  shops  or  stores.     They  grew 
com  and  killed  wild  animals  for  food.     The  women  did 
nearly  all  the  hard  work.     They  planted  the  corn  and 
cared  for  it.     They  did  all   the  cooking  and  cleaning. 
The  men  hunted  and  fished.     They  had  no  guns      Thev 
hunted  with  nothing  but  arrows,  spears,  stone  knives 
and  a  little  axe  called  a  tomahawk.     They  wore  very 
few  clothes.      These  were  made  of   the  skins  of  wild 
animals.     When  they  wante.l  to  look  fine  they  di<l  not 
put  on  better  clothes.     They  just  painted  thei"r  faces  in 
bright  colours.     Then  they  would  put  feathers  in  their 
hair. 

These  people  were  nearly  as  wild  as  the  beasts     Thev 
'^'^'^  ^"  fight.     When  "  ■  ^ 


loved 


they  wanted   to  fight  they  rjot 
together  and  went  off"  into  the  forest.     They  walked  aa 
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quietly  as  cats.  Thej  couM  go  tlirough  tho  woods  witli- 
out  breaking  a  twig.  When  they  reached  a  village  of 
their  enemies  they  would  attack  it  with  terrible  yells. 
They  killed  everybody  they  could  find  or  else  carried 
them  awtiy  as  prisoners.  When  they  reached  home 
they  burned  their  prisoners  alive  just  for  tlie  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  suffer.  They  liked  doing  this  just  as  a 
cat  likes  to  play  with  a  mouse  she  has  caught. 

Our  life  is  very  different  from  that  of  these  Red  Men. 
But  tliree  things  that  we  \me  tliey  taught  us  to  miw.o. 
The  moccasins  that  we  often  wear  in  winter  are  just 
what  these  wild  men  used  to  wear  for  shoes.  They 
never  wore  boots  and  shoes  like  ours.  They  could  not 
make  them.  Besides,  thoy  would  have  been  too  stiff  and 
heavy  for  the  woods.  So  they  took  the  skins  of  deer 
and  softened  them.  Then  they  sewed  them  up  into 
moccasins.  We  wear  them  only  when  it  is  very  cold 
and  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  The  Red  Men 
wore  them  all  the  time. 

The  Red  Men  also  taught  us  to  make  snow  shoes.  In 
England  or  Ireland  there  is  not  enough  snow  to  make 
snow  shoes  worth  while.  In  Scotland  there  is  often 
plenty  of  snow,  but  no  one  over  there  ever  thought  of 
snow  shoes.  In  the  long  winters  of  Canada  the  Red  Men 
hunted  the  deer.  On  their  snow  shoes  they  could  skim 
over  the  drifts  quickly  and  easily. 

One  other  thing  the  Red  Men  taught  us  to  make  was 
the  canoe.  They  made  their  canoes  out  of  birch  bark. 
In  them  they  could  paddle  swiftly  down  little  rivers  or 
across  great   lakes.     They   could   run  fierce   rapids  in 
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them  too.  Even  now  canoes  nre  often  l)etter  for  stuall 
nvers  than  our  heavy  boats.  Tlu-y  were  so  li;,ht  that 
when  they  can.e  to  bad  places  in  the  river  they  could 
easily  be  carried. 

These  people  were  too  wil<l  nn.l  sava<;e  ever  to  build 
Canada  into  a  great  country.  They  were  good  fighters 
and  good  hunters.  Often  they  were  good  speakers  too. 
But  they  would  not  live  together  in  peace.  They  were 
divided  into  little  tribes.  It  is  not  likely  that  they 
would  ever  have  made  a  great  nation. 

So  we  must  think  of  Canada  in  those  days  as  a  wild 
country.  There  were  no  great  cities  or  towns.  Wild 
beasts  and  wild  men  roamed  evervvhere.  But  the 
rivers  and  lakes  and  hills  were  like  they  are  now  The 
mountains  were  just  as  grand.  The  prairies  were  just 
as  vast  Only  there  was  not  a  church  nor  a  train  nor  a 
white  face  m  the  whole  of  America. 


Christopher  Columbus. 

When  Alfred  the  Great  was  King  in  England,  neither 
he  nor  his  people  knew  anything  about  Canada.  Thev 
did  not  know  that  the  continent  of  America  was  here 
at  all  The  great  Atlantic  Ocean  lay  between  Europe 
and  America,  and  no  one  had  been  brave  enough  to 
cross  it. 

Many,  many  years  passed,  and  still  nobody  had  sailed 
across  the  Atlantic.  But  one  day  n  poor  Italian  sailor 
named  Christopher  Columbus  came  to  the  court  of  Kiiur 
Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.      He  wanted 
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porrniasion  to  wail  across  tlu^  ocean  to  see  wjjat  lie  could 
find. 

Columbus  was  born  in  the  lovely  city  of  Genoa.  He 
learned  at  school  to  read  and  write.  He  learned  also  all 
that  his  teachers  could  tell  him  about  the  geography 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  He  was  interested  in 
geography  because  he  wanted  to  travel.  Genoa  had  a 
great  harbour  and  many  ships.  A  great  many  of  the 
friends  of  Columbus  were  sailors.  So  he  heard  tales  of 
other  lands,  and  set  his  heart  on  going  to  sea. 

When  the  boy's  father  saw  this  he  sent  his  son  to 
study  navigation.  This  meant  the  knowledge  of  winds 
and  currents  and  the  .stars.  For  all  ships  were  sailing 
ships  then,  and  they  were  steered  at  night  by  the  stars. 

At  last  he  went  to  sea  and  bye  and  bye  he  became  a 
captain.  He  sailed  to  many  distant  lands.  It  is  said 
that  once  he  went  away  north  as  far  as  Iceland.  He 
learned  how  to  make  maps  and  charts  too.  There  was 
no  better  captain  in  all  Europe  than  Columbus. 

Now  when  Columbus  offered  to  sail  across  the  ocean 
he  did  not  really  know  about  America.  He  thought 
that  if  he  sailed  far  enough  west  ?  e  would  reach  Asia. 
He  had  no  idea  that  the  whole  journey  would  be  nearly 
so  long  ■IS  it  really  is.  But  he  was  sure  that  if  he  were 
given  ships  and  men  he  could  find  land  by  sailing 
straight  west  for  a  few  weeks. 

Most  people  thought  that  the  earth  was  flat,  and  that 
the  idea  of  Columbus  was  very  foolish.  Before  he  came 
to  Spain  he  had  tried  to  get  help  from  the  kings  of 
England,  France,  and  Portugal.     He  was  not  rich  enough 
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to  buy  ships  or  to  ^^et  food  for  tl.o  voyage.  His  only 
hope  was  that  some  king  might  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
journey.  But  they  thought  that  he  «'ouId  just  sail  away 
with  his  ships  and  never  come  back.  They  did  not 
dream  that  across  the  wild  ocean  there  was  a  continent 
fa-  larger  than  Europe. 

At  hwt  Queen  Isabella  decide<l  to  help  him.  Shu 
had  three  little  ships  fitted  out-the  Santa  Maria  the 
Pmta  and  the  Nina.  With  these  ships  he  set  out  on 
his  voyage.  Those  who  saw  him  go  did  not  expect  ever 
to  see  him  again.  The  men  who  went  as  sailors  wore 
afraid  too.  But  Columbus  »vas  sure  he  was  going  to 
succeed. 

Very  soon  they  left  the  shores  of  Europe  far  behind 
them.  Day  after  day  and  week  after  week  they  sailed 
with  only  the  wide  ocean  around  them.  The  sailors 
were  dreadfully  frightened.  Even  Columbus  began  to 
think  he  must  have  been  mistaken. 

One  day  they  saw  a  little  bird  light  on  the  mast 
It  was  a  land  bird  that  could  not  fly  very  far  from  the 
shore.     They  knew  it  could  not  have  come  all  the  way 
irom  Europe.     So  they  cheered  up,  and  kept  looking 
harder  than  ever  for  land.     Then  one  ui^ht  they  saw  a 
light  far  ahead  of  them.     Next  morning  they  saw  land 
And  so  at  last  they  came  to  the  b..'autiful  continent  that 
we  live  m,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  their  .safe  voy^tcre 
The  land  that  Columbus  had   found  was  one  of   the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.     He  thought  it  was  the  shore 
of  Asia  and  he  called  the  natives  Indians  as  we  do  still. 
B^  did  not  know  that  he  was  still  thousands  of  miles 


JOHN  AND  SEBASTIAN  CABOT  , 

'^i'"'L  l"  """'■•; '"" """"" ■"'  *""•"  ^--j 

«".N  ..,  tl,„  „„,„>,.  „f  „,o  ki„g  „t  .sp„i,,    T|„.,  „  J 
looking  alK,„t  „  little  1,0  r,.tu„,„l  l„  Euro|« 

You  ,„„y  i,„ag,„„  «.iH,  „,u.t  joy  ..„.|  s„,.pri,„  l,„  ,.,„| 
h.»  comrade,  ,ver„  welcomed  l,o,„e.     Bell„  L.  „„„-  i„ 

T  ,e  k,„j;  and  ,,„ee„  received  ln„,  a,  if  he  were  a  prince' 
The™  wa»  „„  trouble  „„w  about  giving  |,i,„  „,,iL  f„r 
another  voyaire.     He  uuuh,  iU^  •  * 

the  AH,  .M.  "  T  .  "'"'"^  journeys  across 

the  AtU  .t.c      In  one  of  them  he  reached  the  coast  of 
South  An^enca.     He  lived  fourteen  years  after  his  Is 
voyage.     When  he  died  he  still  thou/ht  that  Z  Id 
Imd  found  wan  part  of  Asia. 

But  otber  «,il,„.,  came  acu«  fro,„  Europe,  and  soon 

One  of  t  ,e»e  w,«  named  An.ericu,  Vespuciua     Ho  wrote 

racihc  provniCB,  British  Columbia. 

John  and  Sebastian  Cabot. 

One  of  the  kings  who  had  turned  Cohnnbn,  away  wa, 
Kn,g  He^nry  VII.  of  England.     When  America  J,  2 

ovored,  K„,g  Henry  knew  ho  h.„ ule  a  n.istakr  B  t 

l.e  thonght  that  if  Colnn.bus  ha,I  f„„„,,  ,  „,,;..,''„' 
As,a    'nglKsh  ships  n,ight  «„d  another  way  still         ' 

So  he  looked  about  tor  a  good  captain.     The  man  who 
offered  to  go  was  not  an  Englishn.n.    He  wa.  an  iLlian 
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and  his  imiiic  wan  John  Cabot.  It  soenis  Htrangu  that 
an  En^rlish  kin^r  Hhould  sen.!  out  an  Italian.  But 
in  tiiose  days  the  Italian  sailors  wore  tl)e  best  in  the 
world. 

John  Calx)t  was  born  in  Genoa,  like  Columbus.  He 
had  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Venice.  Venice  is  a  won- 
derful city  that  is  built  in  the  sea.  It  has  streets  of 
water.  Its  pnoplo  use  Iwats  instead  of  airriages.  Even' 
Venetian  is  a  sailor.  Now  Calx>t  had  business  in  Eng- 
land,  and  he  came  to  live  in  the  city  of  Bristol.  There 
he  and  his  sons  were  well  known  as  good  sailors  and 
merchants.  There  is  a  great  tower  .  ,  a  hill  near  B  ^. 
called  the  Cal)ot  tower.  This  was  btilt  by  the  people  of 
Bristol  in  memory  of  the  great  sailor. 

About  five  years  after  the  great  voyage  of  Columbus 
Cabot  set  sail  from  Bristol.  He  had  a  ship  no  larger 
than  our  river  boats.  Onh-  eighteen  men  went  with 
hun.  He  had  to  pay  all  expenses  himself  King  Henry 
was  not  very  fond  of  speti-Hng  money. 

Cabot  sailed  Ids  little  ship  straight  west.  For  nearly 
tw..  months  they  could  see  nothing  but  the  wild  salt 
water  all  around  them.  But  at  lust  they  saw  land  It 
was  Cape  Breton.  So  Cabot  and  his  companions  were 
the  first  white  men  to  see  the  coast  of  Canada  They 
landed  and  hoisted  two  flags.  One  was  the  flacr  of  En<r- 
land.  The  other  was  the  flag  of  Venice.  Then  they 
sailed  home.  *' 

King  Henry  was  much  pleased.     He  gave  Cabot  rich 


presents  and  promised  help  for  the  next 
that  next  voyage  we  know  nothintr.      It 


voyage.     But  of 
seems  a  pity 


JACQUES  CARTIER 

Cape  Breton  Seba.ti,.„  c,«„e  JnZ   L  'T«"  '" 

-U^     W„„„  He  .oehea  AnKre'TIe'  ^re^r;,!"  Ho" 

hsheriiien  uo  out  in  M.«...   i     .       """cimlH  of  brave 

Ihese  two  men  were  the  discoverers  o''  r.r.    i        « 
tl.ey  did  not  con.e  here  to  «tav     Tl  '^     ^"* 

tl.o  rich  countries  of  IZ  L  J  '  T  "'  """''  ""' 
England,  and  for  a  i^tn^^i'Tr''^  '"^'  '^ 
«ettle  in  An.ericu.  ^  E"ghslnae„  tried  to 

Jacques  Oartier. 

F^r  :„:s  czru^-r:  ™^"'^"  "'^  ■^'•■^  -' 

for  a  colony      S„  1.  .  ""  '""•*  "^  ^"'"""^ 

Jac,„ercZer  ""'  °°'  "  •""^'^  »"-   "-»<> 

oundlaud.     Tlien  he  ,te„a.<i  on  into  the  Gulf  of 
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St.  Lawrence,  tuiwHl  wiutli,  nnd  I'ntcrwl  th»'  Buy  of 
ChnkMirH.  Tliis  naiiHt  iiicuiin  iti(>  Buy  of  Htuit.  It  wa» 
the  month  of  July.  CiirtitT  wi-ote  tluit  tim  country  wiih 
"hotter  than  the  country  of  8{)iiin,  un(J  the  fuireHt  tlmt 
can  poHHihly  be  found."  When  he  wer  *iick  to  France 
he  took  with  liim  two  Indian  children  to  nhow  the  king 
what  the  IndiauH  Wi>re  like. 

The  country  around  the  (Julf  was  ho  lM>autifuI  that 
Cartier  car  '  out  apvin  next  year.  This  time  he  wiiled 
sttaijrht  U[  10  river  St.  I^iwrence.  None  of  these 
French  Hailorw  h.td  ever  seen  so  great  a  river.  At  lant, 
after  dayn  of  Hailing  they  came  to  the  Island  of  Orleans. 
Then  they  saw  the  grand  cape  that  we  call  now  Cape 
Diamond.     Here  they  cast  anchor. 

From  the  Island  and  from  the  shores  of  the  river  now 
camt  canoes  full  of  Indians.  They  had  never  seen  white 
men  before.  They  were  (juite  friendly,  and  when  Cartier 
landed  they  guided  him  to  their  village  of  Stadacona. 
Here  he  saw  tin  if  ch'jf,  Donnivcona,  and  they  had  a 
great  Tast.  Whoi  •  Cartier  and  Donnacona  met  the 
city  of  Quebec  now  stands. 

Bu^  the  French  sailor  wished  to  know  more  abc^i't 
the  country  that  he  had  found.  He  thought  that  if 
he  sailed  inland  fuj-  enough  he  might  find  the  road  to 
China  that  Cabot  nad  looked  for.  Besides  he  knew 
that  there  were  more  villages.  The  Indians  of  Stada- 
cona did  not  wish  him  to  go.  They  did  not  like  the 
other  Indians,  and  they  did  not  want  the  white  men 
to  be  their  friends.  So  they  told  Cartier  that  there 
were  devi!*  up  the  river.     But  Cartier  just  laug!  cd. 
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"\r  7" """ "'"'  "'"^  """'•••^  >'"'  '■•  i"^^"!'  '»■» 

to  tneiiiHelvua  * 

»>  h«  wont  «»  .H>.„,|  hi,  «,,ip  a^^ain  u.hI  HaiK.l  nmny 
.ml..  „p  the  Kreat  riwr.     At  la«t  he  can...  tc,  fi......  rapi.k 

rhc^  wen,  the  rapi.lK  of  I^^hine.  Thin  i.  the  Fr  nch 
word    or  Ch.na.     The  Fr..neh  calle.l  them  thi^  .,ecauHo 

Here  ho  ha,l  to  «top.  There  was  an  Indian  village  near 
tJ.e  foot  of  the  rapida  It  wa«  called  Hochelaga.  Ll  was 
larger  than  Stachicona. 

Cartier  was   welconu.l   joyfully   by   the   Indiann  at 
Hochelaga.      They  gui.led    him    to    the   top  of    their 
•nountau..  which  he  called  Mount  Royal.     This  is  Htill 
the  name  of  ...  n.ountain.     In  French  it  is  Mont  Real 
the  name  of  the  great  city  that  stands  now  on  the  site  o 

IttT  .    ; ""  '''^ "' ''"  ""^""^"^  y^^  --  >-k 

over  mdes  of  roofs  and  towers  and  steeples.  Montreal 
has  co,ue  to  be  the  largest  city  in  Canada.  But  when 
Carfer  was  there  he  saw  only  the  Indian  village  ar.d  the 
green  leaves  of  the  great  forest. 

Cartier  did  not  stay  l<.„g  „t  Hochelaga.     The  Indians 
wanted  h„n  to  stay,  but  his  ships  were  at  Stadacona.  and 
he  wished  to  return  to  them.     The  poor  savages  thought 
he  was  a  god.     They  brought  Imn  their  sick  chief  and 
others  who  were  ill  or  old.     They  thought  he  could  cure 
them  by  laying  his  hands  on  them.      He  was  sorry  for 
them  and  gave  them  presents.     He  touched  them  when 
they  asked  bin,  to,  but  he  told  them  that  he  could  not 
take  away  their  sickness. 
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TIio  voya^'ors  returiu'd  to  Stadacona  and  spent  a 
winter  there.  They  had  a  terrible  time,  for  we  know 
how  cold  the  winter  is  in  Quebec.  It  was  far  worse 
than  any  winters  that  these  Frenchmen  liad  known  in 
their  own  country.  Thej  suffered  a  great  deal  of  sick- 
ness, and  some  of  them  died.  But  at  last  spring  came, 
and  Qu-tier  returned  to  France. 

He  and  another  Frenchman  named  Roberval  crossed 
the  ocean  again  a  little  later.  But  they  did  not  stay  in 
Canada.  They  were  afraid  of  the  Indians  and  of  the 
cold  winters,  and  became  liomesick.  So  Canada  was  left 
to  the  Indians  once  more. 


Champlain  I. 

Many  years  after  the  voyages  of  Jacques  Cartier  a 
French  nobleman,  named  De  Monts,  sailed  for  America 
to  found  a  colony.  Ho  knew  how  cold  the  St.  Lawrence 
winter  was,  so  he  headed  further  south.  When  he  came 
in  sight  of  land  it  was  the  south  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  French  called  it  Acadia.  It  was  not  called  Nova 
Scotia  until  some  years  later.  De  Jloiits  built  a  ftnt  at 
St.  Croix,  and  he  and  his  little  company  spiiit  a  winter 
there.  It  was  a  terribh;  winter  too.  There  were  seventy- 
nine  of  them,  and  thirty-tive  died  that  winter  of  cold  and 
sickness. 

Next  spring  ])e  Monts  and  a  brave  officer  with  him 
named  Samuel  de  Champlain,  set  out  again  to  explore 
the  coast.  They  sailed  west  and  soutli.  Mile  by  mile 
they  journeyed,  lauding  here  and  there,  until  th.'y  had 
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seen  the  whole  shore  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  Once 
they  took  shelter  in  the  harbour  where  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  were  to  land  from  the  "  Mayflower "  fifteen 
years  later. 

When  they  returned  they  decided  to  change  their 
home.  St.  Croix  was  not  a  very  good  place  for  their 
village,  so  they  moved  to  a  beautiful  bay  which  they 
called  Port  Royal.  Here  they  built  the  little  village 
that  is  now  the  city  <jf  Annapolis,  and  licre  they  spent  a 
happy  year.  But  misfortunes  came,  and  once  the  English 
came  up  from  Virginia  to  burn  the  fort  and  destroy  all 
they  could.  For  the  English,  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards  in  America  were  enemies,  and  tried  to  harm 
one  another  whenever  they  had  a  chance.  So  the  little 
colony  of  Acadia  could  not  grow  very  fast. 

•  In  the  meantime  Champlain  had  gone  back  to  France. 
There  he  was  asked  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  was  seventy  years  since  Cartier's  last 
voyage.  Two  ships  now  came  out.  One  was  in  charge 
of  a  captain  named  Pontgravd.  The  other  sailed  eight 
days  later  with  Champlain.  After  two  months  voyage 
Pontgravd  cast  anchor  at  T  idousac.  He  soon  found  that 
he  was  not  the  only  Frenchman  there.  There  was  a 
little  ship  with  fur-traders  on  board.  These  had  come 
out  to  make  money  by  trading  with  the  Indians.  They 
were  angry  with  Pontgravd  for  coming.  They  said  that 
they  were  the  first  there  and  that  he  had  no  right  to 
come  and  trouble  them.  They  soon  quarrelled  and  had  a 
fight.  Pontgrav^  was  wounded  and  one  of  his  men  was 
killed. 


CHAMPLAIN  I  15 

In  a  few  days  Champlain  arrived.     The  fur-traders 
saw  that  they  would  have  to  be  sensible.     So  they  made 
peace.     The  traders  stopped  buying  furs  and  went  off  to 
catch  whales  instead.     Pontgrav<?  was  cured.     He  and 
his  men  stayed  to  trade  with  the  Indians.     Tadousac 
became  a  thriving  Frencli  village,  and  before  long  it 
was  sending  furs  regulariy  to  France.     Tadousac  is  now 
a  beautiful  town.     Thousunds  of  people  go  every  year 
to  Tadousac  and  on  up     le  wonderful  river  Saguenay. 
Except  for  Annapolis,  Tadousac  is  the  oldest  city  in 
Canada. 

Meanwhile  Champlain  sailed  on  up  the  river.  Bye  and 
bye  they  reached  the  great  cliffs  of  Quebec.  The  village 
of  Stadacona  was  there  no  longer.  Perhaps  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  enemies.  Champlain  and  his  men  landed 
and  began  to  build  a  fort.  Soon  there  was  a  fine  group 
of  wooden  buildings  between  the  cliff  and  the  shore. 
The  lower  town  of  Quebec  stands  there  now.  So  Cham- 
plain was  the  founder  of  Quebec.  It  was  the  summer  of 
the  year  1608. 

Quebec  is  a  large  city  now.  In  that  first  year  there 
were  just  twenty-eight  inhabitants.  Autumn  came  and 
then  winter.  It  was  terribly  cold  and  it  was  hard  to  get 
enough  to  eat.  They  had  almost  no  vegetables.  They 
had  to  live  on  salt  meat  and  on  the  few  birds  that  they 
could  shoot.  Eating  salt  meat  brings  a  dreadful  disease 
called  scurvy.  Many  of  the  poor  Frenchmen  took  sick 
and  died.  At  the  end  of  the  winter  only  eight  of  them 
«     were  left  alive. 
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Help  came  from  France  in  the  spring.  Then  the 
settlers  planted  com  and  vegetables.  More  men  and 
women  carats  from  France  to  Quebec.  They  never  had 
quite  so  hard  a  time  again  as  they  did  that  terrible  first 
winter. 

Ohamplain  II.     • 

Champlain  did  not  want  to  return  to  Europe  as  Cabot 
and  Cartier  had  done.  He  wanted  to  make  a  new 
country  so  that  people  could  come  from  France  and  make 
Canada  their  home.  So  he  tried  to  find  out  all  he  could 
about  the  country  and  its  people.  Of  course  he  could 
not  go  about  very  much  the  first  year.  Houses  had  to 
be  built,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  without 
stirring  from  Quebec.  Then  the  winter  came  with  its 
cold  and  sickness.  But  when  spring  came  and  the  ice 
broke  up  he  was  ready  to  begin  his  exploring. 

First  he  went  on  a  journey  up  the  Richelieu  with 
some  of  his  Indian  friends.  They  belonged  to  the  Huron 
and  Algonquin  tribes,  and  they  were  at  war  with  the 
Iroquois.  Day  after  day  they  paddled  their  canoes  up 
the  river.  The  savages  had  their  faces  painted.  They 
always  did  thi-j  when  they  went  to  war.  Each  evening 
when  they  landed  they  danced  their  war-dance  around 
the  fire.  Once  they  had  to  carry  tneir  canoes  through 
the  woods  to  avoid  a  fierce  rapid. 

Soon  they  reached  the  country  of  the  Iroquois.  The 
Iroquois  were  the  fiercest  and  strongest  Indians  in 
America.  They  were  divided  into  five  tribes.  They 
lived  in   the  country  just  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
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river  and  Lake  Onbirio.     The  strongest  of  their  tribes 
was  the  Molmwk  tribe.     Some  of  these  Mohawks  now 
live  in   Brantford   in  Western  Ontario.      They  are  as 
peaceful  as  we  are  now.     In  Champlain's  time  they 
were  savages,  and  the  best  fighters  of  all  the  Iroquois. 
Bye  and  bye  Champlain  and  his  companions  reached  a 
beautiful  lake.    It  was  surrounded  by  forests  and  moun- 
tains.    It  is  called  Lake  Champlain  now.     One  evening 
they  saw  canoes  in  the  distance.     As  they  came  nearer 
Champlain   -iw    that  they  were    filled    with  Indians, 
They  were  the  Iroquois. 

Both  parities  landed.  They  were  all  gre,itly  excited. 
They  agreed  not  to  fight  that  night.  Next  morning  they 
made  ready  for  battle.  When  they  came  near  to  one 
another,  Champlain  stepped  forward  and  fired  his  gun. 
The  Iroquois  had  never  heard  one  before.  They  were 
brave,  but  this  new  way  of  fighting  frightened  them. 
Each  time  the  gun  was  fired  one  of  them  dropped  dead. 
Then  they  turned  and  ran  for  their  lives. 

This  was  the  first  battle  between  the  French  and  the 

Iroquois.     If   Champlain   had   known   how  strong  the 

Iroquois  were  he  might  not  have  made  enemies  of  them. 

During  the  next  twenty-five  years  Champlain  tried  to 

find  out  all  he  could  about  his  new  country.     He  went 

in  canoes  away  up  the  Ottawa.     He  was  told  that  after 

seventeen  days  journey  from  Montreal  he  would  reach  a 

a  great  sea.     We  must  remember  that  he  did  not  know 

how  broad  America  was.    He  still  hoped,  like  Cartier, 

to  reach  the  west  coast  and  sail  for  Asia.     It  seems 

odd  to  us  to  think  of  gettic     ^o  China  by   'saddling 
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up  tlio  Ottawa.     But  that  is  what  Clmn.plain  hoped 
to  do. 

The  Ottawa  river  is  very  swift  and  full  of  rapids. 
Sonietimos  Chaniplain  and  liis  Indians  could  not  paddle 
against  the  current.  Oft^n  they  Jiad  to  walk  on  the 
shore  or  in  the  water.  They  would  pull  their  canoes 
along  by  ropes.  At  last  they  came  to  a  place  where  a 
little  river  came  over  a  high  clitt"  into  the  Ottawa.  As  it 
fell  it  looked  Hke  a  lace  curtain.  The  French  word  for 
curtain  is  ruhau.  So  Chaniplain  gave  tlie  name  of 
Rideau  to  the  waterfall.  We  have  given  it  to  the  river 
too,  and  now  the  great  canal  that  runs  from  Ottawa  to 
Kingston  is  called  the  Rideau  Canal. 

When  Chaniplain  saw  the  Rideau  Falls  he  saw  also 
a  much  greater  waterf.iH  right  in  front  of  him.  This 
we  call  now  the  Chaudiere  Fall.  If  lie  could  see  the 
^ame  place  now  he  would  see  two  great  cities.  One  is 
the  city  of  Hull.  The  other  is  the  city  of  Ottawa,  the 
capital  of  Canada. 

After  a  time  Chaniplain  turned  back  to  Quebec.  But 
two  years  later  he  went  up  the  Ottawa  again  far  past 
the  Chaudiere  Falls.  He  reached  the  river  Mattawa  and 
paddled  up  it  until  he  came -to  Lake  Nipissing.  Still  he 
went  on  until  he  reached  Georgian  Bay.  He  had  never 
seen  so  large  a  lake  before.  Here  lived  the  tribe  whose 
name  we  have  given  to  the  great  lake,  the  Hurons. 
These  Indians  welcomed  Chaniplain  and  asked  him  to  go 
with  them  against  the  Iroquois. 

He  agreed.     With  hundreds  of  painted   Indians  he 
went  away  across  Lake  Ontario.    But  this  time  they  had 
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bad  luck.  They  attackod  a  town  that  was  too  strong  for 
them.  Chan.plain  was  woun<]ed.  Tho  Hnions  ^lost 
heart,  and  they  all  decided  to  return  home. 

In  this  way  Chauiplain  gradually  found  out  more  and 
more  about   the   country     He   was   the   friend  of   the 
Indians  and  they  came  to  love  him.     He  did  all  lie  could 
to  make  then;  less  savage.     They  were  terribly  cruel  and 
ignorant.     80  missionaries  came  out  to  teach  and  bap- 
tize the  Indians.     The  best  of  all  these  nn'ssionaries  were 
the  Jesuit  priests  who  came  to  convert  tin-  Hurons  on 
the  shores  of  Georgian  Bay.     These  Jesuits  were  noble 
men,  who  were  willing  to  suffer  and  die  if  only  they 
could  do  the  savage  red  men  some  good.      They  were 
called  Jesuits  because  they  were  members  of  a  great 
society  called  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

At  this  time  tlie  little  colony  was  conquered  by  the 
English.     England  and  France  were  at  war  for  a  little 
while  in  the  reign  of  Charles  T.     While  the  war  was 
going    on    an    English    admiral    named    David    Kirke, 
entered  the  St.  Lawrence  with  a  little  squadron  of  three' 
ships.     Soon  after  a  fleet  of  eighteen  ships  came  from 
France   with    food   and    supplies   for   Quebec.     Kirke's 
sl.ips  were  better  fitted  for  fighting  than  those  of  the 
French.     So  he  attacked  the  French  fleet  and  captured 
■seventeen  of  the  eighteen  ships.     Soon  after  he  sailed  up 
to  Quebec.     Champlaih  had  no  food  and  very  few  men, 
so  he  had  to  surrender. 

For  three  years  the  English  flag  flew  over  Quebec  as 
It  does  now.  But  then  Charles  T.  gave  Cana<hi  back  to 
France.     Champlain  came  out  once  more,  and  governed 
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for  two  years  an.l  n  half.     Thru  1...  .Ii..,|  i„  tl...  dty  he 
h,v]  hllilt,  oti  Chiistliias  Day,  Hj.'i.r, 


The  Jesuits. 

While  Champlain   was  still   i^overn.,,-  „f  Q„,.]„.c    the 
Josu.tH  Ix.uan  their  n,issi.,n  ain.,n<r  the  Hunais.     They 
worked   hanl   to  convert   the   In.Iians.      They   h've.l    in 
tl>e    dirty,  s.noky   ht.ts  of    the   sava-jes    to   learn    their 
iHMouage    an.l    their    Mays.       Their    f,.,,,!    ^^a.s    usually 
p<)md-o  made  of  pounded  corn  and  hits  „f  tish.     Their 
hfe  was  very  hard   and    Tuipleimnt.      They  kn.-w  that 
at  any  tin.e   they  n.i^d.t  he  captured    hy  some  enemy 
and    cruelly    put    to    death.       But    they    ha.l    cou.e    to 
Canada  not  to  be  con.fortal.le  hut  to  do  ^rood.     So  they 
worked  away  and  were  happy  because  they  knew  they 
were  doiiiof  riidit 

The  Indians  did  not  understand  'the  new  religion 
Most  of  them  thou<,d.t  the  ^ood  priests  were  nm^ddans. 
Ihey  were  generally  polite  and  would  listen  to  what 
the  nnssmnaries  had  to  say.  Now  and  then  a  n.an  or 
woman  was  baptized.  Cut  n.ost  of  the  Indian.s  went 
on  livni<,r  in  their  old  way. 

One  year  there  came  a  dreadful  plague.  People  took 
s.ck  and  often  die.l  in  a  day  or  two.  The  Hurons 
thought  that  their  gods  were  angry  at  then,  for  listen- 
ing to  the  missionaries.  Soon  nobody  would  speak  to 
then..  Some  of  the  Indians  even  tried  to  kill  them 
Ihe  poor  priests  had  a  hard  time.  But  they  kept  on 
trying  to  do  good.      Wherever  an  Indian   Jay  sick  a 
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prict  would  c,„„„  to  .o,„r„rt  ,u,.I  l,,,p,i.„  .,.,,„ 

the  (lyiii^r  people. 

Bye  and  bye  the  Indiunn  be<mn  to  lov,.  ..,„]  . 

'"^■^-     «"t  a  sad  tune  was  coniin<r  for  both 
tlio  IndiaiiH  aiK   their  nriosts      Tl...  T.  •  , 

I  n-ii  piicsis.      Ine  Jnxiuois  were  doadiv 

:;;::;,";,: "' "'" ""™!»- «'-  c pi!.".'-  h..tt,e!  s 

«e  ,„u„t  ■•o,„c.,„l,„r.  ,v,..rc.  ■■eally  ,iv„  tnl„.s  j,,:,,.,,  i,  „„,' 
Somet,,,,,..,    they  „»„,!    to    bo  cllo.l   ti,o    Five   N«tb     ' 

Alx,ut    th.rtoon    y,.„,»    „ft,.r    Cl„„„,,luin'«    ,|..„tl,    the 

-.t..   ly.     80  tl,oy  ,„a,lo  up  u  ...vat  ,„-,„v  of  tl.oir  l„.st 
warr,o,.„o,wo„t„o„..t,y„o,.,aot,,o»,,,:,..„orc.„,,.!^ 

^u ,!  7 ""    "'"  "'"^'"" "'  «'■  •'-' ^ "  "...^ 

,      p..e.st.  Fatlior  Da.uol,   t,f,.,l  l„.avoly   to  l,.,,,]   l.h  H,«.|- 

a  ro„,.     Sovou  h„„.lr,,l   Hun,n,  won,  takou  pri»o„ors 

I      .'..;^  tl..' v.llago  of  St.  Jo«opl,  wa»  l,u,„t 

I  ^oxt  sprinj;  ti,o  Iro.|Uoi»  fini»l„.,l  tlioir  work  of  ,1,. 

I      stroy  ncr  tho  Hii.y..,^     ti  ■  .  •,.  "oik  01  Oo- 

J      ,„.,.l  ^l...-t™..  villaj;,..,woiol„.n,t.    Tho 

I      t«o  l„.avo  p„ost»,  Fathor  B.-oheuf  an,l  Fatl.or  Lal,.„,a„t 

I      t"  .k  u.fujco  o„  tho  ,.,la„,l,  of  (!,,„-,na„  1,,,,     „„t  t,„ 
i         uo  pu™,.,l  evo„  H,.„,      At  l.-t  ll.o  fo„.  „  1,0  ,v,.,-o  l,.ft 
..^J  to  Quo,«..     T,,o,.o.  protoctM  ,,y  tl,o  F,.oucl,,  t  oy 
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scttU'd  at  Sori'l.     The  Inxjuois  Im<l  coin|u<'n'(l,  and  the 
Hunjii  country  wjus  li'ft  silent  ami  «l»'.serttHl. 

One  of  the  first  nussionaries  to  the  Huron.s  was  Isaac 
Jogues.  He  left  the  Huron  Mission  before  it  was 
destroyed  and  went  to  other  tribes  on  Lake  Huron.  He 
travelled  in  canoes  away  north  to  I^ike  Supeiicjr. 

One  day  Jocjues  was  with  Hon»e  Hurons  and  two  other 
Frenchuien  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  had  just  left  Quel>ec 
and  was  going  to  Lake  Huron.  Sud<lenly  a  party  of 
Mohawks  darted  out  from  the  shore  of  the  river  in  their 
canoes.  The  French  turned  to  tiy,  but  aiiother  band  of 
enemies  came  from  the  opposite  shore.  No  escape  was 
possible.  Jogues  aiu  '«is  friends  wxn-e  captured  and  taken 
south  to  the  Iroijuois  country. 

When  they  reached  the  Mohawk  towns  they  were 
terribly  beaten  and  tortured.  Soon  one  of  them  was 
murdered.  Jcjgues  was  allowed  to  live,  and  though  he 
was  a  slave  he  tried  to  teach  and  baptize  those  who  would 
listen  to  him.  He  knew  that  at  any  moment  they  might 
burn  him  to  death. 

These  Mohawks  used  often  to  go  down  to  the  Hud.son 
to  trade  with  the  Dutch.  While  the  French  had  been 
settling  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Dutch  had  been 
planting  little  villages  on  the  Hud.son.  They  owned 
Manhattan  Island,  where  the  great  city  of  New  York  is 
now.  They  had  another  village  where  Albany  is.  The 
Ir©(|uois  who  hated  the  French  were  friends  of  the  Dutch 
an<l  traded  with  them. 

Now  Jogues  sometimes  went  with  his  masters  to  Albany. 
He  came  to  know  some  of  the  Dutchmen  there  and  they 
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were  ulway^  ki.ul  t.,  I.in,.  |{„t  o.kv  wl.il..  I,,  was  tl-r,. 
the  i.ewsca.ne  that  th.  Muhawkn  w.r..  nw^vy  wiM,  l,i„, 
lor  8..,M..thin^.  h.  ha.l  .Ion...  Th..y  wer.-;;.,!,,.  t..  kill  hi,., 
an  so.m  as  th..y  ...t  h..,n...  S..  iU.  ^...„1  ,,,i...sts  J)„tch 
friends  help..,!  hi,.,  t..  ...sea,....  Th.-y  hi.l  hi,.,  in  .„„  of 
the.r  beats  an.l  took  hin.  .low,.  (..Manhattan.  There 
the  .same  kin.l  fri.-n.l.s  ^^ot  hin.  passa-,-  on  a  .ship 

Byu  an.l   bye  he  .stoo.l  a^ain  ,.,.  th..  .soil  of  J.i.s  own 
country      In.a^jine  h..w  ^.h..l  h.-  w..ui.i   he  t..  be  h.„..o 

Ta      "'■:.,!''^""''^  ^^'^''^••'"'•"^  »''"■  -  if  h.  ha.l  ri.s,.n  f.-o... 

he  dea.1.     ihey  had  not  expect.-l  ....,•  to  s....  hi...  a^ain. 

bu    when  he  wa.s  strcj.  .no„.h   the  b.ave  p.ie.st   went 

>>Hck  ajran.  to  Cana.h.     He  eve,.   we,.t  a^.tin  as  a  n.is- 

"-ly  k.lled  hi....      He  knew  they  woul.l  kill  hin.  s.,n.e 
n..e.  and  they  .li.l.       („.,  ^,y  „,  ,...  ,„,^.....,,  ,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Indian  crushed  his  head  with  a  tomahawk. 


The  Heroes  of  the  Long  Saut. 

A  few  years  befon-  th.-  .h-struction  of  th.-  Hnn.n.s  th.. 
French  ha.l  n,a.le  a  new  settlenu-nt  .„.  th..  St.  Lawivnc. 
A  fort  was  btiilt  by  a  noble  F.vnchn.an  na.n...l  Mais..,.-' 
neuye  on  the  islan.l  ,.f  Mo.,t.vaI.  It  was  calle.I  Villo 
Mane  in  honour  of  the  Vi.nri,,. 

When  the  Iroquois  heard  of  it  Uiey  were  very  an.n-y 
^^'V  thought  that  the   French    wer..   c.m.in/to..'^f,u. 
n.h.n,.     s     ,h..y  ,..a.h.  „p  th..i..  n.i..,Is  t..  .h.st,. 
Mane   if    they   cul.l.     This    m.-ant    sad    tin...    Ir    th.. 

F.ench.     Ifoneofth..,nwentahun.bv.iya...isf.o.nthe 
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fi)rt  Ih!  inijjlit  Im-  killt-il  «»r  ciirriod  ort'.  Tlu-n*  w'oiirhI  to 
Ik!  IiKliaiis  U'liiinl  I'vcry  tivf.  Now  iviid  tlu-n  ^ivat  war 
piutii's  caini?  to  Hfo  wlu'thcr  tlu-y  couM  not  hum  down 
the  fort  itsolf.  T\u'  Fniich  wt-ro  cun'ful  ami  hravo,  hut 
thi'y  had  to  Mtop  working;  in  the  fiolds  and  many  lives 
"Were  lost.     'I'ho  Iroijuois  st'onu'd  fierct'r  than  wolves. 

At  la-st  tho  Inxjuoi.s  made  up  tlu'ir  minds  to  crush  tho 
French  as  tliey  had  cruslied  the  Hurons.  Thoy  planned 
to  have  one  hand  jjo  down  the  Richelieu;  another  was 
to  circle  around  and  descend  the  Ottawa.  They  were  to 
meet  at  Montreal  and  kill  every  Frenchman  on  the 
i.nland.     Then  they  would  p)  to  attack  Quel)ec. 

The  danger  was  veiy  great.  No  one  knew  what  to 
do.  Then  a  young  man  named  Daulac  des  Ormeaux,  or 
Dollard,  decided  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  He 
and  si.xteen  companions  took  the  last"  .sacrament  and 
then  paddled  up  the  Ottawa  to  meet  the  enemy.  They 
had  a  few  friendly  Indians  with  them  t(M). 

At  the  foot  of  the  Long  Saut  rapids  they  landed  near 
an  old  .stockade.  They  made  this  into  a  rude  fort  and 
waited.  Bye  and  bye  the  first  canoes  of  the  Iroquois 
came  leaping  down  the  rapids.  They  thought  they 
would  ca[)ture  the  little  fort  in  an  hour  or  two.  But  the 
French  fought  so  fiercely  that  the  Irocjuois  sent  for  the 
other  war  party  that  was  to  meet  them  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Richelieu.  Soon  hundreds  of  angry  Indians  were 
swarming  aromid  Bollard's  fort.  Day  after  day  the 
brave  little  band  fought.  They  lost  man  after  man. 
Tho.se  who  were  left  became  weak  through  hunger, 
thirst,  uud  loss  of  sleep. 


MADELEINE  DE  V*KRCH*:RE8  K 

At  last  ill  one  wild  .umIi  the  In.lim.M  swept  over  the 

I      palisadeM  aixl  into  the  f.„t.     Kveiy  nmn  in  it  was  kilh.l 

Hut  the  Ii-o<,n„is  ha.1  lost  so  many  men  and  were  so 

<liMcourai,a.d  hy  the  1.,,,;;  tijrht  that   thev   went   home. 

L     They  thought  that  if  sevent i  Frenchmen  could  hold 

.  them  l)ack  so  jon^j  they  did  n..t  dan,  to  attack  Montreal 
\  ftnd  Quelle.  So  J).,|lar.|  and  his  frie:,ds  died  to  save 
^  Canada.  We  call  them  the  Hei-oeH  of  the  Lun^j  Suut. 
,     and  must  never  forget  them. 

Bladeleine  de  Verch^res. 

Th.;  French  were  much  encouraged  hy  th<^  failure  of 
the  Iroqt.ois  attack.  S<K,n  they  gath.-r..!  .so  strong  a 
h»rce  that  they  were  ahle  to  march  right  into  the  Iro- 
..uoi.s' country.  They  attacked  the  Mohawk  towns  and 
•'..rued  a  great  many  of  them.  Tl,.  y  did  all  the  harm 
they  could  just  to  teach  the  Indians  a  l.-sson.  The 
Mohawks  were  very  much  surprised.  'J'hey  had  no  idea 
tnat  the  French  would  ever  dare  to  att^ick  then»  in 
this  way.  It  was  so  tierce  a  l)l<nv  to  their  power  that 
for  a  lo)ig  time  there  was  peace. 

But  then  the  wars  Ugan  again.  Farnd.ouses  and 
villages  were  burned.  Men  and  won.en  were  killed  „r 
c-.irried  away.  ()„o  sunun..r  night,  a  great  hand  of 
hfteen  Iiundred  Indians  enteral  the  village  of  I^ichine 
-ear  Montreal.  When  they  were  rea.ly,  they  suddenly 
l-roke  d,nvn  the  doors  and  killed  every  man,  woman 
••"•d  child  in  the  whole  village.  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
tiiink  how  horrible  such  a  war  could  1^. 
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Not  far  from  Montreal  lived  a  gentleman  named  the 
Seigneur  de  la  Verch^res.  He  had  a  little  daugliter  of 
fourteen  named  Madeleine,  and  two  boya  still  younger. 
His  house  was  strongly  built,  for  it  was  in  a  dangerous 
place. 

Once  he  was  away  in  Quebec.  His  wife  was  in  Mon- 
treal. The  Indians  had  been  quiet  for  some  time,  and 
no  one  expected  any  danger.  The  men  of  the  place  were 
out  working  in  the  fields,  and  almost  nobody  was  left  in 
the  fort  during  the  day  but  the  women  and  children. 
One  morning  in  October,  Madeleine  was  down  at  the 
landing  place.  A  liired  man  was  with  her,  mending  a 
boat.  All  at  once  they  heard  a  shot.  Then  the  man 
cried  out:  "Run!  Run!  Here  come  the  Iroquois!" 
Madeleine  turned,  and  there,  only  a  little  distance  away, 
she  saw  the  savages  coming. 

Just  think  how  frightened  she  would  be  !  They  both 
ran  as  hard  as  they  could  to  the  fort.  The  Indians  tried 
to  catch  them,  and  when  they  saw  that  they  could  not 
they  stopp.J  and  fired  at  them.  They  were  not  hit, 
though,  and  they  reached  the  gate  safely.  The  Indians' 
did  not  know  how  many  were  inside,  so  they  did  not 
dare  to  come  too  near.  But  Madeleine  knew  that  she 
had  only  the  hired  man  and  two  soldiers  to  fight  for  her. 
Besides  these  there  were  only  the  frightened  women  and 
children  and  an  old  man  of  eighty. 

Even  the  soldiers  were  afraid.  One  of  them  wanted 
to  blow  up  the  fort.  But  they  were  soon  ashamed  when 
they  saw  how  brave  their  little  mistress  was.  The  wall 
was  made  of  nothing  but  big  logs.     She  made  the  men 
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MADELEINE  DE  VERCHERES 

close  the  sates  and  mend  every  hole  whei  .  .,.„  ,,,,, 
^^■t  through.  Then  .she  hud  the  three  me.  r.ul  her  t,.  o 
little  brotliers  each  take  a  place  on  differei  ^  -^'es  .f  tae 
fort  and  keep  a  look  out. 

That  xn-ffht  vas  stormy.     As  the  wind  and  rain  beat 
on  her  face  Madeleine  thought  every  n.inute  that  she 
would  ],ear  «.e  yells  of  the  Indians.     But  every  now  and 
«.en  one  o    the  sentries  would  fire  a  shot  or  call  "  Alls 
Well     to  the  others.      The  Iroquois  heard  th. ....  and 
kr.ew  that  watch  was  being  kept.     They  did  not  dare  to 
make  the  attack.     If  they  had  known  that  a  girl  was  in 
command  and  that  she  had  only  three  n,en  with  her  to 
protect  the  women  and  children   it   would   have   been 
different.     But  they  did  not  know.     The  night  passed, 
and  the  fort  was  still  safe. 

So.  day  after  day.  the  brave  girl  stayed  at  her  po.ct 
Theme,^  xn  the  fields  had  all  been  killed.     She  knew 
tha   sokhers  would  con.e  fr.nu  Quebec  as  soon  as  they 
could.     If  only  she  could  keep  the  Indians  away  for  a 
few  days,  help  would  be  sure  to  con.e.     But  she  did  not 
•lare  to  go  to  bed  for  even  an  hour.     All  the  sleep  ^he 
could  get  was  in  her  chair,  with  her  gun  in  her  hands. 
The  ...en  helped  her,  and  her  tvvo  little  brothers  did  all 
hey  could.     She  was  so  brave  and  cheerful  that  they 
lost  their  fear.  "^ 

At  last,  one  evening  Madeleine  heanl  a  call  in  French 

\Vho  goes   there?"  she   cried.      "We  are  Frenchmen.' 

ome  to  help  you."  was  the  ar.swer.      So  she  opened  the 

f,'ate.  and  m  came  the  soldie,-s  at  last.     She  knew  the 

othcer  and  saluted  him.     "Sir,  I  surrender  my  arms  to 
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you,"  she  said,  with  a  thankful  lieart.  "They  are  in 
good  hands"  he  answered,  smiling.  "Better  than  you 
think,  perhaps,"  she  said.  He  did  not  know  what  she 
meant  until  he  looked  around.  Then  he  saw  how 
bravely  she  had  held  the  fort  with  her  little  company 
against  the  wild  Iroquois. 

In  those  sad  years  of  fighting  and  watching  there  were 
many  brave  deeds.  Many  stories  of  danger  and  heroism 
were  told  about  the  fireside  during  the  long  wniteix 
And  many  brave  hearts  were  made  braver  by  the  story 
of  Madeleine  de  Vcrcheres. 


Frontenac. 

During  all  this  time  the  English  colonies  were  growing 
fast.      While  Champlain  was  building  Queb.  o,  a  little 
group  of  Englishmen  were  settling  in  Virginia.     Soon 
after   a  band  of   Puritans  came  out  from   England   to 
Massachusetts  in  their  little  ship  the  Mnyfmver.     They 
were  called  Puritans  because  they  wished  to  live  a  pure 
life.     They  came  to  America  so  that  they  could  worship 
God  in  their  own  way.     They  built  the  towns  of  New 
England.      One   of  them   is  the  great  city  of  Boston. 
Then  other  Englishmen  came  to  America.     They  took 
Manhattan  from  the  Dutch,  and  built  New  York.      Still 
others  came  to  the   shores  of   the  Delaware  and  built 
Philadelphia.     Then  they  had  many  smaller  villages  and 
towns  all   through  Virginia,   Pennsylvania,   New  York 
and    Massachusetts. 

The    French   did   not   like   to  see  them   growing   so 
fast.     So  the  two  countries —New  England  and  New 
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^Jr^.r^'r  1'" "'  "'^"  ^""'*^  ^>f  *j- 1-"--  -Jed 

-  h    ho  F..jeh.     other.,  like  the  Iroc,uoi,  hated  the 
French  and  si.led  with  tlu  ^n^rJink 

CWl  '"Vr  T  ""  "'  '"'-^^"  ^"'>^  ^^  --  between 
C     .uh.  and  the  Iroquois;  it  was  a  war  of  the  French 

and  the.r  Indians  against  the  English  and  theirs.  Just 
as  the  Iroquors  burned  Lachine  so  the  French  Indians 
burned  the  Enc^llsli  towrw  ,>f  «„i         .    ,  !  ^"""^"^ 

F«1I«       u  n      •  Schenectady  and  Salmon 

Falls.      Both  sKles  were  cruel.      One  wouM  think  that 

a  rF™/      t"^  roon,  in  America  for  lx,th  English 
and   French.      But   they  hated  one  another   and    kept 

»eie  killed  aiid  their  liomes  burned. 

Of  all  the  CaiiMlian  governors  at  this  time  the  ereatest 
was  Count  Frontenae.  He  was  brave,  «■  ...dt^t 
He  had  a  hery  temper  and  qnarrelled  a  -  Jeal  with 

those  around  him.     It  was  not  easy  for  .eopkto  !" 

richer  and  stronger. 

He  tried  to  ...ke  the  colony  richer  by  encouraging 

tie  on  ""  '"""  ""'"  "^  '^J-^-p-ts  a.,.ay  up 

he  Ottawa  r,ver  and  in  the  western  wo«ls.  The  one 
Wear.,!  n,o,t  about  was  at  the  place  that  the  Indians 
called    Ca,ara,,u,.      It   «,,,  „t   „,„  „^j   ^„j   ^^ 

Onlano  just  at  the  .^ginning  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
The  fort  here  w.«  calk,!  Fort  Frontenac,  after  the 
governor     The  city  of  Kingston  stands  there  now  and 

tabes  of  Indians  around  the  great  lakes  used  to  bring 
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Tlien    they    were 


their   furs    to    tJiPse    traflin<j-post.s. 
brought  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Tlie  great  trouble  that  Canada  had  was  the  constant 
war  with   the    Iroquois.      Frontennc   thought   that   he 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  friends  with  them.     If  they 
would  not  be  friends  then  ],e  wanted  all  the  more  to 
make  sure  of  all  the  tribes  north  of  the  Great  Lakes 
He  used  to  visit  their  villages  and  talk  to  them  in  their 
own   houses.      He   called  them   his  children  and  gave 
them  presents.     Once  he  even  danced  their  war-dance 
with  them,  which  pleased  them  very  much.     Ho  was 
stern  with  them  too  and  always  punished  them  when 
they  did  wrong.     They  learned  to  love  and  respect  him 
Even  the  Iroquois  trusted  him  more  than  they  did 
the  other  white    men.      They  found   that  he   always 
kept  his   word.      He   wanted   peace,  but   even   to  get 
peace  he  would  do  nothi;ig  wrong.     The  Iroquois  knew 
that  rf  he  said  he  would  do  anything  he  would  do  it. 
They  did  not  know  whether  to  make  ^eace  with  him 
or  not.      Some  of   them   wanted   to  but   the   English 
persuaded  them  to  keep  up  the  war.     Then  Frontenac 
told  them  that  if  they  wanted  war  they  could  have  it 
He   marched  into  their  country  again  and   again  and 
burned  their  villages.      They  soon  learned  that  peace 
was  better  than  war  as  long  as  Frontenac  was  governor 
of  Canada. 

Once  the  English  sent  a  fleet  up  to  capture  Quebec. 
Thty  haa  already  captured  Port  Royal  in  Acadia  and 
thought  they  could  take  Quebec  just  as  easily.  They 
did  not  know  that  Quebec  was  a  much  harder  pla^e  to 
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capture  than  Port  Royal.  Tho  fort  is  at  the  top  of  a 
hicrh  8t....p  cUtr.  At  the  Imck  there  is  no  hill  but 
Frontenac  built  walls  there  and  kept  them  well  guarded 
Then  he  went  up  the  river  to  Montreal  to  make  sure 
that  all  was  well  there.  He  was  afraid  that  the  Iroquois 
might  attack  Montreal  while  the  English  were  trying 
to  take  Quebec. 

News  came  at  last  that  tlie  Er.glish  fleet  was  coming 
up  the  river.     The  French  watched  it  fiom  the  walls 
of  Quebec  until  it  stopped  in  front  of  the  city.     Tliey 
saw  a  boat  put  off  from  the  Admiral's  ship  and  head 
for  the  shore.     It  contained  an  officer  who  said  that  he 
wanted  to  see  the  Governor.     So  they  blindfolded  him 
so  that  he  might  not  see  the  path  and  led  him  up  the 
cliff.     They  took  him  into  the  fort  and  then  let  him 
open  his  eyes. 

Before  him  he  saw  Count  Frontenac  and  all  his  officers 
dressed  in  their  ribbons  and  gold  lace.  He  gave  the 
Governor  a  letLc.  asking  him  to  surrender  Quebec  at 
once.  Frontenac  refused.  Then  the  messenger  asked 
him  to  send  his  reply  in  writing  "  No,"  answered  the 
Count,  "  I  will  answer  your  General  only  by  the  mouths 
of  my  cannon.  Let  him  do  his  best  to  take  Quebec,  and 
I  will  do  mine  to  keep  it."  So  the  officer  was  blind- 
folded again  and  taken  back  to  his  boat. 

The  English  did  do  their  best  to  take  the  city,  but 
they  did  not  succeed.  Their  guns  could  not  hurt  the 
fort  very  much.  Many  of  their  shots  just  hit  the  face 
of  the  cliff.     The   Frencli  had  a  much  better  chance 
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They  fired  right  at  the  ships,  and  did   them 


a  great 
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deal  of   da.ua^ro.      After  a  few  day.s  the  Eiij^lish  went 
away. 

So  Frontenac  saved  Canada  \mh  from  the  Iroquois 
and  the  English.  Years  afterwanls  the  En<dish  came 
a-ani  and  con.juered.  This  ti.ue  the  French  won  the 
victory.  8oon  after  the  b,-ave  old  Count  died  in  the 
city  of  Quebec. 

La  Salle. 

When  Frontenac  came  to  Canada  as  Governor  he 
foun<l  one  man  whom  he  liked.  This  man's  nan.e  was 
Robert  Cavelier  ,le  la  Salle.  Frontenac  had  a  hot 
temper  and  was  very  proud.  He  did  not  get  alone, 
very  well  with  other  people.  La  Salle  was  as  bold  and 
proud  as  the  Governor.  Some  men  like  these  two  micd.t 
have  quarrelled  at  once.  Instead  of  quarrelling  they 
came  to  respect  and  like  one  another. 

La  Salle  did  not  come  to  Canada  to  make  a  home 
for  hnuself.  He  was  restless  and  loved  adventure  He 
wanted  above  all  things  to  explore  the  western  country 
and  see  wluit  lay  beyond  the  Great  Lakes.  He  soon 
had  a  chance  to  go  part  of  the  way.  Two  other  French- 
men  named  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Galinde  were  goincr 
to  Lake  Erie.     So  La  Salle  went  with  them. 

It  was  hard  work  going  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  they 
had  to  carry  their  canoes  past  each  of  the  great  rapids. 
But  at  last  they  reached  the  (piieter  part  of  the  river 
They  paddled  through  the  Thousand  Islands  and  came 
to  the  place  where  Kingston  is  now.  Before  tliem 
stretched  Lake  Ontario,  so  far  that  they  could  not  see 
any  land  beyond.      Day  after  day  they  paddled  on  to 
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U,e  o   ,er  en,l  of  tl,u  l,.k,..     Tl,..y  <.a,„,»,l  „t  l„,,t  „e„r 
Ha..Mlt„„.      IW|,„p  „,j    o„|,.„^^  ^^,.^,,^.,,  ^^^         ^^^^^^^^_ 

Falk  to  Lake  Em-.     Tl,e„  thoy  p,„Mle,I  «„tw„,.,l  Cce 
more. 

But  U  .S„Ue  preferred  to  go  South.  He  1,„,1  |,ear,l 
of  tlj.  nver  Oluo.  He  tl,ou«l,t  tl.at  it  ,„i,..,t  le.ul  to 
t  ,e  M,^,«s,pp,.  Everybody  believed  tl,at  the  Mi.,i„. 
s  pp.   flowed   ,„to   the   Guif   of    California.      La  .s,.l|,. 

.o.«ht  that  if  he  could  only  read,  thi,  «reat  rive    " 
the  west  l,e  n„j-ht  find  a  ro,.,I  to  China  after  ali.     He 
and  !,,„  n,en  did  reael,  the  Ohio  t«,,  ,„„!  went  n.any 
m.  e.,  toward,  the  Mississippi.     But  his  previsions  ™ve 
out  and  he  had  to  turn  baek  «„ner  thai  ho  wanted  to 
He  had   oun,l  out  enough  from  tl,e  Indian,  to  make  ),i,u 
W,eve  that  the  Mississippi  did  not  flow  into  the  G  I 
Cal,  orn,a  but  ,nto  the  Oulf  of  Me.vieo.    He  made  up  his 

m.„d  that  «.n,e  day  he  would  find  out  for  hin,.,elf 

La  Salle  went  back  to  Montreal.  While  he  was  there 
two  other  French„,en  did  reach  the  Miasi.ssippi.  They 
were  a  Jesu.t  n.issionary  „a,ned  Father  Mar,,uette  and 
.  trader  .an.ed  Joliet.  Thoy  started  at  Green  B,.y 
near  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  When  thfv' 
reached  the  river  Wisconsin  they  pJdled  dow  „t  ^ 
they  reached  the  Mississippi.  They  journeyed  n.any 
mdes  southward  l.tore  they  had  to  turn  hack      Th  v 

and  they  did  not  nave  to  do  any  fig|,ti„„  '^ 

About  this  time  Fort  Frontenac  was  bm'lt.     La  Salle 

was  n,ade  its  Governor.    All  of  the  land  for  „,iles  ™^ 
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but  L.  Sallo  ...cnt  ,t  to  1„  „„|^  tu.  Hrst  „f  »  cL„ 

"  T   I    »■  '^■'  "'■*"  "■'»  "f'envard.,  wrecked 

on  Lake  Huron.     But  ,l,e  firrt  carried  La  Salle  and  M, 
n.e„  t,,ro„Kh  Lake  Erie,  L.ke  Huron  and  the  Stml" 
Mack.„ac  unti,  t,.e,  landed  on  the  „„ore  of  ilk    M^,  ' 

Tb         J,""^  '"^  '"  «°  <'^''  '•""»  «■"»  "'ey  reached 
tlu,  R,ver  Ilhno.a    Tl,i,  river  flow,  into  the  llLi^  ppT 

':;r:'zr'''^"''""--'^^-'--ofthTr 

awT  "s'  T'^  "r^  '^  "^  ""  *'"'  -  i'  -  to  tell 

ottreii^.XrJ'dTni-rr'  r  ■"'"-■  «-^ 

»nd  the  cold  t  J«  ttZ.  '"Z  r;L   S^J: 
Once,  m  early  spring.  La  Salle  liad  to  go  back  all  the 

breaking  ice  and  the  L'^^  ^  'TZ^rT  ^t 
e;;e  wood,  and  aero,  lakea  a\d  riZerst^ Z^T,  ^S 
«^a   .  .  when  everything  i,  frozen  hard.     But  L^Te 

MJ4pli"hrLrco:;d-j:-:-^^^^ 

Frrte:r "  the.„  ^tter  than  an,  of  the  F^Jl^I 
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At  last  ho  -^a..  uhle  to  leave  his  forts  on  the  Illinois 
and  begin  n.s  voyage  down  the  Missiasippi.     One  thinff 
he  saw  that  no  one  will  ever  see  there  again.     This  was 
the  praine  covered  with  buffalo.     There  were  thou-sands 
of  these  great  beasts  with  their  shaggy  hoa<ls.     La  Salle 
and  his  men  often  killed  them  for  food.     Mile  after  mile 
they    paddled  down  the    broad   river.      At  la«t  they 
reached  the  marshy  land  near  its  mouth.     They  felt  on 
their  brows  the  fresh  salt  breeze  of  the  se^     Then  th.y 
saw  before  them  the  waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

The  return  trip  up  stream  was  a  hard  one,  but  he 
at  last  got  buck  to  Quebec.     He  had   nan.ed  the  land 
he  passed   through   Louisiana,  after  the   French  king 
He  wished  now  to  reach  it  by  sea.     So  he  was  given 
ships  and  men  in  Franco,  and  set  sail  for  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.     But  he  could  not  find  the  mouth  of  the  great 
nver.      He   landed   much    too    far    west,  and  as   they 
struggled  eastward  through  swamp  and  forest  his  men 
grew  tired  of  hardship.     One  day  there  caino  a  burst  of 
rage.     La  Salle  had  faced  savage  Indians  and  the  ice 
and  snow  of  the  north  without  fear.     But  this  time 
his  courage   was  in  vain.     He  was  munlered   by  his 
own  countrymen  in  the  wilderness  which  he  hud  named 
Louisiana. 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 

Although  La  Salle  was  gone,  other  men  completed  his 
work.  New  Orleans  was  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the 
MissLssipp.  Forts  were  built  also  along  the  great  river. 
These,  with  the  forts  at  Detroit.  Niagara.  Frontenac  and 
other  places,  made  a  chain  connecting  Quebec  with  the 
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o»c  at  T,co„.l,.„,«„,  ,„.  L.ke  a„u„,,l,u„ „  ,„|,„| 

tor  n„,|,,„„„o,  „„  u,.  OI,i„._wh..,,.  Pi,t,|„,,^,  ,.„  „„„. 
By  tlu.«.  f„,,»  ,„.  F,,.„d,  I,,,,,,.,.  .„  ,,„,„  i„  o^Eng  , 
nn,l  ,,n.v,.„t  ll„.i,-  »p,v„d  «.,..st,v,„-d. 

But  t),..  EnjilisI,  ,11, t  lik,.  ,|,i„.     Tl„-v  h,ul  alre„,lv 

™ -f  ^°«« •'•  N.wf,„„„„,.„d   i„   th„    .       1^ 

Queen  Anno.     They  n,e.„,t   ,.,»,.   to  .„v„k  ,l,.,u,-l    til 

Tl'^-y   e«p,,.,u..,    ,v„nt,,l    tlu.    ()l,i„    v„N,.v.      lint    the 

An  ,  ,n,y  „n,le,.  Gen,™!  li,.„d,|,..k    ,,,„,  ,,^J 

w.«  »  to  „tt,.ek  tl,„  F..eneh.    C.,.„,.  W.-sMn,^,,;  w 
«  tl  Inn.  m  e„nn„,„,d  of  tl.c  Vi.«h,i,„,  t,,K,p,     But  in 

loTO'iI  to  so  Iwck.     Bra,l,lock  wn.s  killed 

t"!;l.»l..      Bnt  then  a  great  n,an  named  Willi,nn  Pitt 
can,e  „,to  power  in  Englan,!.     The  generals  he  sent  to 

0, 1  ■  M      ""'■      ^'  '"^^  """*  "-^^   feft  only 

So  Pitt  »ent  General  Wolfe  to  take  Quebec.  He  wa. 
a  hne  «,,,hor  and  a  g«Kl  n,an,  though  he  was  too  ugly 
and  shy  to  1«  a  favourite  with  most  people.  But  h^ 
tesk  was  a  „ry  difficult  one.  Quebec' stood  on  hith 
-cky  ground  b..twcon  the  river   «t.    Uwrence   a^d 
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another  river  which  flowt.l  into  it  at  this  point.  West- 
wanl  of  the  city  were  the  H.,i;jhts  of  Abmhuni.  which 
fornierl  steep  cliflk  for  some  miles  along  the  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  French  commander,  Montcalm,  had  very  cleverly 
placed  his  army  to  the  e.wt  of  Quebec,  in  a  place  where 
Wolfe  could  neither  attack  it  nor  pass  by  it  to  get  into 
the  city.  After  trying  in  vain  for  weeks  to  entice  him 
to  come  out  and  fight.  Wolfe  wrote  home  in  despair, 
sjiying  he  could  never  take  the  place. 

After  writing  this  letter  he  resolved  to  make  a 
desperate  atten.pt  to  i.torm  the  Heights  of  Abrahatn  and 
attjick  the  city  from  the  west.  On  a  dark  night  ho  and 
a  body  of  pickeil  men  got  into  boat«  and  with  muffled 
oars  slipped  silently  down  the  river. 

As  they  went  Wolfe  repeated  to  his  officers  a  l)eautiful 
I>oem  called  the  "  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard,"  which  had  been  written  by  Thomas  Gray  a  few 
years  before.     One  line  of  this  poem  was— 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

"  Now.  gentlemen,"  said  Wolfe.  "I  would  rather  be  the 
author  of  that  poem  than  take  Quebec." 

At  last  the  boats  reached  a  point  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs  from  which  a  very  narrow  zigzag  path  ascended 
the  precipice.  In  the  darkness  the  men  claml)ered  up  it 
as  best  they  could.  When  they  reached  the  top  the 
French  sentinels  were  so  astonished  to  .see  them  there 
that  they  flod,  and  by  daybreak  Wolfe  had  four  thousand 
"»-"n  on  the  Heights  of  Abiuhaui. 
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Montcalm  hurried  up  from  the  city  with  the  French 
army.     Wolfe  made  his  men  hold  their  fire  until  the 
enemy  were  within  forty  yards  of  them,  and  then  a 
blmdmg  volley,  followed   by  a   fierce   bayonet  charge 
drove  the  French  in  headlong  rout  down  the  heights. 

In  the  moment  of  victory,  Wolfe  was  struck  by  a  ball 
and  had  to  be  carried  wounded  to  the  rear.  As  he  lay 
dying,  an  officer  by  his  side  suddenly  cried,  "See  how 
they  run  ! "  "  Who  run  ? "  asked  Wolfe,  eagerly  raising 
himself  on  his  elbow.,  "The  enemy."  replied  the  officer. 
"Now  God  be  praised,"  said  Wolfe.  "I  shall  die  happy." 
and,  falling  back,  he  expired. 

Montcalm  was  also  mortally  wounded.  The  doctor 
told  him  he  had  only  a  few  hours  to  live.  "So  much 
the  better,"  he  said ;  "  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  English 
m  Quebec."  In  a  few  days  the  city  surrendered,  and 
before  long  all  Canada  was  conquered. 

Pontiac. 

In  the  great  war  that  was  now  over  one  of  the  Indian 
allies  of  the  French  was  a  chief  of  the  Ottawas  named 
Pontiac.     The  Ottawas  were  not  a  very  powerful  tribe, 
but  Pontiac  himself  was  a  famous  warrior.     He  helped 
to  defeat  General  Braddock  and  had  fought  in  many 
battles.     When  the  English  conquered  Canada  Pontiac 
thought  it  was  wise  to  submit.     So  he  told  the  English 
that  he  would  be  their  friend.     One  by  one  the  different 
forts  were  filled  with  British  soldiers.     Pontiac,  like  the 
other  Indians,  kept  quiet  and  supposed  that  the  war 
T^'as  over. 
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The  French  ha<lg,va„  the,,,  presents  and  had  trfed  to 
win  the,r  faend8h,p.     The  E„gh»h  would  not  give  any 

tlint  K  r  m""'  "'""•  ""'^  '"■"»"»  <"'•  -t  -y  4 
thing  but  they  were  angry  and  wUhed  that  the  French 
would  conie  back  again.  "  r.encn 

The  Indians  were  so  divided  that  they  never  made 
war  together.  Son.e  of  then,  had  foughf  the  Eng"^ 
Some  of  them  l,ad  fought  the  French  So,„o  of  U,e,n 
did  not  take  sides  at  all.  I,ut  the  idea  occurred  to 
Pont,ac  that  if  he  could  get  the.n  to  act  togHh  r  I« 
m,ght  conquer  the  English  after  all.  So  e^  .  when 
the  French  h«l  given  up  all  hope  this  bold  iJZ 

to  all  the  tnbes  he  could  r^h.     He  p^posed  that  on 
the   same  day  they  should   all   att«:k   tte  scatte,!^ 

killed  the  nd,ans  should  join  together  and  drive  the 
English  out  of  America  They  hoped  that  FrancI 
would  help  tliem,  and  that  then  the  F^ch  would  llv" 
Canada  once  more. 

hved  with  his   tribe  near  Detroit.      He  intended    t.. 

«ith  the  English  commander  of  the  fort.  Major  Gladwyn 

hfty  of  his  chief  warriors  to  the  council.    Each  of  hi, 
warriors  was  to  bring  a  gun  and  a  ton»h.wk  and  a 
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knife  hidden  under  liis  long  blanket  robe.  At  a  signal 
from  Pontiac  they  were  to  throw  aside  their  robes  and 
leap  upon  the  English  officers. 

In  the  meantime  the  other  Indians  were  to  pretend 
to  be  lounging  about  inside  and  outside  the  fort.  They 
were  to  have  hidden  weapons  too.  As  soon  as  they 
heard  the  war  whoop  of  Pontiac  they  were  to  rush  upon 
the  soldiers  and  take  the  fort.  Something  like  this 
was  to  be  done  at  the  same  time  with  every  English 
fort  west  of  Montreal. 

No  Indian  had  ever  before  made  nearly  so  good  a 
plan.  It  almost  succeeded.  The  only  thing  that  saved 
Detroit  was  that  Major  Gladwyn  was  warned  by  a 
friendly  Indian.  When  Pontiac  came  to  the  council 
he  found  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  armed  and  ready. 
He  could  not  take  them  by  surprise  after  all.  So  he 
did  not  make  the  signal,  and  the  council  ended  as 
quietly  as  it  began. 

Pontiac  did  not  do  anything  more  until  he  began  to 
hear  news  of  the  other  forts.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that 
his  plan  had  succeeded  at  other  places  he  gathered  his 
warriors  and  attacked  the  fort.  The  garrison  was  a 
very  small  one,  and  Pontiac  had  many  hundreds  of 
warriors,  but  the  English  fought  bravely  and  would 
not  surrender.  For  months  Pontiac  kept  up  the  siege. 
Sometimes  he  almost  succeeded.  Help  did  come  once 
or  twice  from  other  places,  but  each  time  the  Indians 
were  able  to  kill  many  of  the  new  soldiers  before  they 
could  reach  the  fort 


PONTIAO  „ 

It  was  a  terrible  time  for  tl,e  English.  Many  little 
forts  and  outposts  we«  taken  by  th'e  Indians  a^nd  t  L 
Enghsh  m  them  murdered.  No  one  wa,  expect! 
any  danger,  and  often  the  soldier  were  attacwZ 

At  one  fort  the  Indians  p,^te„ded  to  be  gathered  for  a 
S».ne  of  lacrosse.  The  soldie.  were  eithfr  lookin!  on 
or  scatte^d  about  doing  other  things.     Suddenl/the 

fort.    It  looked  hke  an  accident.    I,,  rushed  the  playc 
»^ter  the   ball.     Onee  they  were  in.side   the   Indfan^ 
hr^w  as.de  their  lac^sse  sticks  and  drew  their  W 
a«ks.      The   snrp„.sed    soldiers   were   killed    almost 
before  they  eonl.l  move.     In  five  minntes  the  savagt 
h^  taken  the  fort  withont  losing  a  single  „,a„.    ^" 
The  Enghsh  ,n  America  were  saved  by  only  two 
hngs.     One  was  their  own  courage.     Forass^na, 
the  lar^r  settlements  in  the  east  heard  of  this  terrible 
"Mng  of  the  Indians  they  sent  help  at  once.     Even  then 
ra«.y  of  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  out  were  killed 

ofZ    I      .T"  *"■"   *""*'  "'"'   ""^    '""Ji""-  ">d 

W  „«,",""■'  T  ""  "''"'y-     ^"^  ««'  English 

tli  I       .'    n^-      ^""^  """'  **""  '"  --  the  forts 
which  had  held  out,  like  the  one  at  Det.-oit 

The  other  thing  that  caused  Pontiac's  failure  was  that 
the  Indian,  conid  not  keep  up  anything  for  very  Ion.. 

kinds  of  children.  They  got  tire.1  of  a  long  siege,  such 
-the  one  at  Defoit.  If  they  could  have  done  everv- 
thmg  at  one  blow  thoy  would  have  succeeded.     When 
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they  saw  that  no  matter  how  the  English  suffered  they 
kopt  coming  on,  the  warriors  became  discouraged 

Pontiac  did  his  best  to  keep  them  together,  but  his 
Indians  were  savages  after  all,  and  they  soon  M^anted  to 
stop  fighting.     So  by  degrees  the  different  tribes  made 
peace.    At  last  Pontiac  saw  that  he  could  not  succeed 
Perhaps  he  would  have  tried  again,  but  one  day  an 
Indian  of  the  Illinois  tribe  crept  up  behind  him  in  the 
torest  and  murdered  him  with  a  tomahawk.     He  had 
caused  terrible  suffering,  but  he  was  the  greatest  Indian 
ot   his  time,  and  perhaps  he  thought  he  was  ficrhting 
for  the  liberty  of   Ins   people  against   the  white"  men 
Ihe  great  city  of  JS*   Louis  stands  now  over  his  grave. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

After  Wolfe's  great  victory,  Canada  gradually  became 
used  to  British  rule.      At  first  the  French  Canadians 
hated    everything    English.       But    the    new    English 
governors  tried  to  be  kind  and  just.      By  degrees  the 
French  found  that  they  were  better  off  than  they  had 
been  before.     So.  when  during  the  American  Revolution 
the  Americans  tried  to  persuade  Canada  to  join  them 
the    Canadians    refused.      Then,    when    the    American 
general,  Montgomery,  tried  to  take  Quebec,  the  French 
fought  so  well  for  their  new  flag  that  the  Americans 
were  beaten  back. 

By  degrees  people  began  to  come  to  Canada  from 
England.  Ireland  and  Scotland.  There  was  money  to 
be  made  in  fur-trading,  and  there  were  good  farms. 
Montreal  began  to  grow  larger  and  richer.     Furs  were 
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b™„K,,t  down  the  Ott„w»  or  do,™  t™„  the  Great  Lakes, 
« "d  they  all  ea,„e  to  Montreal.  From  there  they  were 
slupped  to  England.  y  "ne 

Son,e  of  these  fm-s  came  from  the  North-West  and 
^.n  the  land  a.„nt  Hndson  B,.y.  Many,  many  yeTrs 
beto.-c,  Pnnee  Rupert,  a  consin  of  King  Charle.,  n  I J 
ojgan,»d  a  great  tmding  company.  It  was  called'  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  The  King  gave  it  the  right  to 
t„ule  and  govern  „,  all  the  country  about  Hudson  Bay 
So  l„p„  were  sent  out,  and  a  fort  wa.,  built  on  the  sho,^ 

f.om  England  and  carry  back  the  fur,s.     Some  of  the 
greatest  and  nchest   „,e„    in    England   used  to   belong 
to  tins  Company.    Churchill,  the  great  Duke  of  Marl 
topough  was  ,ts  President  for  many  years.   The  Churchill 
aver,  fl„w„,g  ,nto  Hudson's  Bay,  is  named  after  him. 
Soon  o  her  forts  were  built.    They  were  really  tnuiing 
lx«t».     The  Indians  would  bring  the  fu,^  to  the  trade.^ 
and  exchange  them  for  guns,  or  beads,  or  knives  brought 
from  England^  The  Indians  could  not  make  such  things 
then.se  ve.     They  were  glad  to  get  them.    But  they  dS 
..ot  cost  much  „,  England,  whe.-e  the  furs  we«  worth  a 
g.-eat  deal.     So  the  traders  and  the  Indians  each  got  what 
they  wanted.  ^ 

Bye  and  bye  there  we,,  trading  post,  built  up  rivers 
and  farther  ndand.  Bit  by  bit  the  Con,p.ny  sp^aU  its 
fade  further  west.  Son.etin.es  these  English  and  Scotch 
trade,^  met  French  tnder.  fron,  Montr-eal  and  Quebec 
For  n,  the  yea,-s  that  followe,!  the  voyages  „f  „,„,  Jifee 
Marquette  and  La  Salle  other  priests  and   tnulers  ot 
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Canada  kept  moving  westward.  Tlie  brave  Verandrye 
and  h.8  aons  travelled  all  the  way  from  Lake  Superior 
to  L,vke  Wmnipeg  and  still  farther  west     They  built 
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a  fort  where  Portage  la  Prairie  standa  They  journeyed 
along  the  course  of  the  rivers  Assiniboia  and  Saskat- 
chewan. They  even  hoped  to  reach  the  Pacific.  So 
it  WM  no   wonder  that   the   traders  of  the  Hudson's 
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Bay  Company  son.etimes  met  these  bold  Canadians  in 
the  far  west.  When  they  met  they  quarrelled,  of 
coui-se,  Ijecause  both  wanted  the  furs. 

When  the  English  had  conquered  Canada  it  was  easier 
for  the  Hudson  Buy  Company,  for  now  England  ruled  all 
the  land  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  Company's 
traders  went  farther  and  farther  west  and  grew  richer 
and  richer. 

But  other  men  wanted  to  make  money  in  the  same 
way.  A  company  was  organized  in  Montreal  for  trading 
in  the  North-West.  It  w,is  called  ihe  North-West 
Company.  ScK>n  it  had  trading  posts  all  through  the 
North-West.  just  like  those  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
The  traders  of  the  two  companies  fought  fiercely 
whenever  they  met.  For  there  were  no  policemen  or 
courts  m  that  wild  country  then. 

The  Explorers  of  the  North-West.    Heame, 
MackenjKie,  and  Fraser. 

The  men  of -these  two  companies  were  the  pioneers  of 
the  North-West.  Only  a  few  years  ago  after  the  British 
conquest  of  Canada  a  Injld  trader,  named  Samuel  Heame 
left  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Fort  at  the  mouth  of  Churchill 
River,  reached  the  Coppermine  River  and  descended  to 
Its  mouth.  He  was  the  first  white  man  who  reached  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

In  these  cold  lands  of  the  north  there  were  not  as 
many  Indians  as  there  were  further  south.  A  traveller 
might  go  for  miles  without  seeing  anyone.  Once 
Hearne  found  a  woman  who  had  been  the  prisoner  of 
a  band  of  Indians.     She  had  escaped,  but  for  seven 
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months  she  JiRfl  »,«* 

animals  she  couJd  catch  *"^  *''«  ^'^Je 

even  f.rtl,.r  «„„  Hearne  7  ,  ^^"^  '"  "°"'''  »"'  «" 
«  f-™  at  Lak.  A„,Z^  W,  :V  r;'  "■'  '^'^» 
<"■  exploring  tour  1,„  sent  f  "  ''«>«''"'  to  go  on 

"•■e  el,ar«e  of   the   ^1!^,;  "\T"  "~'^"*  «» 
«"ne  and  built  Fort  Cl.inr  ^''""'k   Mackenzie 

-P^  ";at  jnttei,  ott  ^.TtTr::  "  K  '""  "'  "  ""■'« 
Alexander  Mackenzie'  star  J  '^''""'   ""»  '<»■* 

"'«e-  oanoea      Moat  of    .  '"™"'  °'  ^""^  »itl, 

•■a-d,  F.nch  Canadiana  I:,  7^:!!""  ""^  "'-«• 
Mackenzie  wanfo/l  «    .  .      ^""'ans. 

--  river  that  no  „S  uj"t  f'  ^™""  «"»»  "^ 
"P  the  Slave  EiverTo  1  "  ^  ''"'  ^  >>«  "«•* 
started  down  a  river  thatt:  "  ""'  '~'"  '"ere  he 
™<rered  a  great  deal  fl. .  ""''""^  "'"'"'^    They 

t'.eir  can,:.  JZ^l'-'r""^"  «"<!  had  to  carry 
l^ept  steadily  on  «n  il  t.^lLlT  """^     '""  ""'' 
■■■iies  straight  north.     Ml^TtU         "T'^  "  """"""^ 
their  journey.    TI.ey  were  t  a    "^. '"'"'"'''  "'?  ^'I  <" 
tl.e  north  stretched  fhe  Zt.e  o*"      "''  "*''     ^-^"^  '" 
of  ioe.    The  river  w^^e  cou    *™"  ":^"'  "^  ''"«»  fields 
»"ed   the  Mackenzie Iv?    Itl;    t'""*^'*'''"- 
-  weeks  to  reach  the  A.tic  ^e™      "'""  ''""  "•»"' 

^"fc  He  was  not  satisfied      A 
went  to  Britain  for  a  year  of '^f^'  T  ^'  ^^'^  ^^^^^  ^e 
to  Lake  Athabasca.     This  til       f    T'^"  ^^  ^^^  back 

ihis  time  v.hen  he  left  the  Fort  he 
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ascended  the  Peace  Riv.M-     Ti.: 

anJ  winter  can.  Wo^L    "    «"T  ",  '"'"'"  J""™"^^' 
winter  in  camp  TrZZ.t  '"*'•    ""  ">"""  ">'■ 

cold  waa  over  t  ^M  'T'  "'"'  "''^•"  "'«  ^tter 

spring  and  el  ]!  1* ^    ™  ""!  "'"  "'-•    '"-81.  «■» 

»^''yMo„„taiL::;r™th'™rr'r":  "•"'"«''  "■» 

Paciflo  Coa«t     Tl„.r„  1  .  ''  C"'"""'™  to  the 

July  22nd,  ms,-  ""'"'"'""•  '"""  Canaila  l,y  land, 
H^'IT',;!  f:"™^  """  «-'"'"-  «-  only  a 
their  f„™  came  (ZZ    T,        iT       """""'y  "'"=■•'>  «" 

«'-t  not.,„;  iZt  tIXt  mIIT^  """r- 

Pacific    Coast      Sn  ^  Mountains  and   the 

David  Tt:U  „<:  Te^^-to't  ?","'^^  '^'" 

Now   ,.  lent   IlS^VTrS^He'^'^fr-- 
mountains  and  went  an  ,r      *"';,     ^^   "^""'"d   the 

«'-  untn  he  r!!^'    L  ^I^fi rV'^  ""'"r'" 
already  been  H,-«««        j         .  ^^^°^-      ^'"s  river  had 

Colun-bia  by  a  w/l    "'•   ''  ""'""'  ""  ""■"«»  "- 
R-ton.    The  twoT.!  "  """•"••  ^"P'*'"  f^y.  of 

'.- ^ne  r:n::;rrrv!:e:-Ttr  • 

north.      He   :ir  "■"""  ^^^  *-  -'  fn^her 

Tho,„j«„n  leltun  th^%"''L  "".^    ""^^    '''^^   "'■'k 
l»  n  went  up  the  Saskatchewan.     Fraaer  was  a 
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WUKh.  8tro„K  ."»«  without  „,„el,  «!„„«„„.  He  w« 
full  ot  e„„r^,  t.,o„gl,,  HHd  h.ul  „„  f«.,  „„  ,,„3 
that  h..  r„„t,  to,k  .,hn  i„t„  u,„  ,„^,  1^,^^!^, 

paddhng  a  o„g  „  nver  thoy  often  |,«d  to  creep  a|„„^ 

pull  t  .e,r  cauoea  over  clitti  a„J  pa«t  furiou,  Ji,, 
T ..  nver  that  they  followed  i,  „„„  ealle,!  the  F^l 
River.  The  woM  place  they  went  through  i,  ,13 
the  W  Canyon.  Canyon  „,„„„,  .  deep  g.1  „"^ 
terr.be  chff.  on  each  aide.  Tl.e  Ca„,>di„n  P«ei«c  ^ilwav 
runs  through  the  Fraser  r«n„™  .  ™'™ay 

theeliff.  ""™*'C'»y™>«»'-.  along  a  ledge  of 

They  reached  an  ann  of  the  «,a  at  last  in  July  ,81, 
rhey  could  not  go  any  farther  because  the  In-fiaifof 
hat  coa»t  would  not  let  then,,  and  Fr«»r  had  oTlv  a 
few  .nen  wuh  hi..     So  they  toiled  their  wav  tek 

*K„*    .u     r  ^  ""^P*^  ^^  *^e  country  too   so 

D^vid    U  r  '"  r'"  ""'"^  "-•     OneX'a" 

i^avid    Ihompson    made    is   sfill    ,•«    *k      ^ 

Buildings  at  Toronto  ""   '"    ""    0»''»">"'ent 

The  Piciflc  Coast    Cook  an"  VaBconver 

moI"hi"^^"'r'  ^^p""'"""  *•■»  P-"-  »^ 

mountains,  there  were  brave  sailora  trying  to  li.,H  „■! 
they  could  about  the  coast.     I„  the  days  Ihen  Wolfe 

::^  Wtrr'^r-"^'"'  Quebec^a^ost  nS 
was  known  about  the  Pacific  ««t.    L™,g.  ,o„g  befo,.^ 
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a  great  English  Bailor,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  had  touched 
the  Bhore  of  California.     But  he  did  not  go  very  far 
along  the  coast  of  North  America.     He  had  other  things 
to  do.  and  he  finally  sailed  west  across  the  Pacific  OceaT 
A  great  many  years  afterwards  a  great  Russian  sailor 
explored  the  coast  farther  north.      This  was  Captain 
Behnng.     Behring's  Straits  between  Alaska  and  SiLria 
are  named  after  him.      He  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
Alaska,  and   that   part   of  America   for   a   long   time 
afterwards  belonged  to  Rassia.    It  is  only  a  few  years 
Hinee  the  Americans   bought  Alaska  from   Russia  and 
made  ,t  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

About  thirty  years  after  Behrings  voyage  another 
Enghsh  sailor  came  to  the  Pacific.  This  was  Captain 
James  Cook,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  seamen. 
In  us  ht  le  slup  the  "  Endeavour "  he  sailed  away 
«outh     ,  the  lovely  islands  of  the  South  Pacifia     He 

^'  ;"rf  ,^^^  ^«'-^-     Then  he  went  farther 
t.l    .nd  found  Australia.    It  is  because  of  this  voyage 
that  Australia  is  part  of  the  British  E.npire 

When  Cook  came  liome  to  England  from  Australia  he 

was  told  to  ^o  back  to  the  Pacific  to  see  whether  he 

could  sad  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  by  way  of 

he  Arctic  Ocean.     Many  English  sailors  had  tried  this 

and  had  done  their  best  to  go  on  to  the  Pacific.  They 
had  always  been  stopped  by  the  ice.  Cook  was  now  to 
«ee  whether  he  could  do  it  by  starting  from  the  Pacific. 

So  he  tried  to  do  this.     He  sail..!  «vvay  round  Africa 
past  Australia,  and    ^^me  straight  across   the   Pacific' 
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Ocean  to  the  const  of  Aine.im.     He  Ih.hKkI  ut  N,K>tka 
on  V  ancouver  Islan.I.     Tl,.,.  I,,  went  .m  north  paHt  the 
eott8t  of  AluHka  through  ik-hring'^  Stnuts.     He  was  the 
hrst   Lnghshnum  who  e%i,r  saw  that  wond.rful   coast 
and  the  beautiful  mountains  of  liritisli  a)h.n.bia      Bu^ 
when  he  .-eache.!  the  Arctic  (Jcean  he  found  a  ^^reat  wuil 
of  ice  in  front  of  hin,.     He  tried  to  get  th..u;.h.  hut  in 
van..     It  was  the  n.onth  of  August,  when  it  is  so  warn, 
ftirther  south.      Yet   the  H.uio,-s  s,iw  nothing  hut  this 
>cy  sea  around  then,  and  often  th.-re  was  a  snowstorn.. 
Ihey  s^iw  s,.als  m.d  8o,.,,.„u.s  a  huge  walrus,  hut  no 
»nen.     At  last  they  turned  back. 

Captain   Cook   r ,  •  .r  saw  A...erica  again.      He  was 

murdered    soon    -U-r    his    voyage    thmugh    Behrin./s 

Straits.      But    another    Englishman.    Captain    Meares 

soon   came   to  see   more   of   the   land   that   Cook   had 

found.     He  sailed  along  the  coast  an<l  every  now  a..d 

then  stopped  to  trade  for  furs  with  the  native,s.      He 

even  built  a  trarling-post  at  Ntx.tka,  so  that  the  English 

could  come  back  and  have  a  place  to  settle  a..d  trade 

Then  he  went  away  to  tell  others  alwut  the  country 

and  to  bring  back  supplies  for  trade. 

Captain    Meares.    like    Cm,k.    never    came    back    to 
Canada.      After  he  went  away  a   party   of   Spaniards 
came  and  destroyed   the   hoases   he  had    built       They 
thought  the  la..d  ought  to  belong  to  Spai...    For  Spanish 
sailors  too  had  .sailed  along  this  co,.st.     One  of  them 
Juan  de  Fuca.  had  sailed  into  the  st.ait  that  is  named 
after  him.     But  England  made  the  Spaniards  go  away 
and  sent  out  still  another  sailor  to  find  out  more  about 
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the  country.     This  was  Captain  (Jeor^re  Vancouver,  alter 
whom  the  jrreat  islun.l  is  nunied. 

Vancouver,  who  ha.l  Ihhm.  out  k-fore  with  Captain 
Cook,  was  tin.  r.al  explorer  of  th.  Pacific  coa.st.     The 
other  captains  ha.l  lan.hMl  hon>  a,u\  t,,,^,.      .j,,,    ,  ,,,^j 
«een  part«  of  the  coast.      Vancouver  wan  the  first  to 
•sail   sowly  al<,„.    f,,„„    California    to   Ah.ska    notin.. 
everything  h.,  .s,uv.      He  never  went   out  of  si^^ht  o? 
Inn.!^ 80  he  was  able  to  nuvke  a  n.ap  of  the  whole  coast 
When  he  ca.ne  to  the  Straits  of  Juan   de    Fuca  he 
sailed  in.     He  foun.l  that  he  could  .«  ri,d.t  up  Queen 
Charlotte  Soun<l  and   out  a^^ain   into   the  Pacific      So 
he  was  the  fi.-st  to  find  that  Vancouver  Island  was  «„t 
part  of  the  n.ainland.     As  he  went  north  he  skilled  into 
<^very   bvy.     He  n.ade  sure  that  there  was  no  way  of 
;^.-tt.ncf  through  to  Hud.so,      Bay.  as  some  had  hoped, 
llus  voya^.o  was  n.ade  by  Vancouver  at  the  same  time 
as  Sir  Alexander   Mackenzie  was  toilinjr  thmuffh  the 
Rocky   Mountains.      So   in    this    way.    by   tnuJers  and 
•sailors.  England  f.„u.d  the  k.tutiful  country  that  is  now 
our  provnice  of  British  Columbia. 

For  a  long  time  brave   men  continued  to  look  for  a 
pas-s^e  lx.tween  th.  two  oceans.     The  greatest  of  these 
was  Sir  John  Franklin.      He  trie.l  again  and  again  to 
hnd  out  more   about  this   icy  north  coast  of   Canada 
ri.e  first  tune  he  went  down  the  Coppermine  River  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  then  sailed  away  to  see  what  he 
could  find.     Another  time  he  went  down  the  Mackenzie 
Kiver.     Each  time  he  wa-s  liemmed  in  or  driven  back  by 
the  ice  and  cold.     At  last  there  came  a  time  when  he 
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did  not  come  back.    He  had  been  caught  by  the  dreadful 

Selkirk. 
I/^ng  before  Quebec  was  conquered,  the  BritUh  h,«i 
become  the  rule™  of  Acadi«.  The  n„„,e  of  PortEovd 
wa.  changed  to  Annapolis  in  honour  of  Queen  J^e 
The  name  of  the  southern  part  of  Acadia  wrchan"^ 
toNovaScoti.  This  means  New  Scotland.  TheZ^ 
h«^  beeng,ven  long  before  by  a  .Scotchman  named  S 

settlement.    A  number  of  Scotch  families  did  go  there 

«-  long  that  there  were  far  more  French  people  than 
S<».cl,.  Even  after  they  h«i  given  Acadia  Z  tJZ 
the  French  hoped  some  day  to  win  it  back. 

france  and  England  wh.ch  Longfellow  ha,  told  in  hi, 
bea„t,fu  poem  "Evangeline,"  The  French  fLl"l 
Acadm  had  helped  the  French  arn.ies.  TlK.rZn,!, 
to  he  ruled  by  France  again     They  di,,  Z  ret 

:H:MV;^tiLX::dn;ir-t  -'-  "- 
were  wa.ed  that  if  they\:^dr;r:;;,,r;:z 

tm  ton,.  At  last  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  a  d  tl« 
Bnt.sh  generals  deeide.1  to  move  to  son«  other  e,™! 
M  who  would  not  take  an  oath  of  allepanco  „,  Bri^^i, f 
Many  hundreds  refused  and  were  scatLed  amongt e 
other  colomes  to  make  new  homes  far  from  their  fovt] 
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Acdia.     This  caused  much  suffering,  but  the  govern- 
ment did  not  know  wliat  else  to  do. 

Mrny  villages  were  left  deserte<l  by  this  act.  But 
Eng  r  a  and  Scotch  settlers  came,  and  according  to 
English  custom  they  were  given  representative  govern- 
ment. In  October,  1758.  the  first  parliament  of  Nova 
Scotia  met  at  Halifax.  It  was  the  first  representative 
assembly  that  ever  met  on  Canadian  soil. 

Nova  Scotia  at  first  inclu.led  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  E<1  ward  Island.  But  soon  it  was  divided,  and  the 
three  provinces  took  their  present  namea 

Then  there  came  a  time  of  terrible  svar  in  Europe. 
The  French  people  rose  against  their  government  and 
killed  their  king  and  queen.     Bye  and  bye  they  i.ade 
a  great  general  named  Napoleon  Bonaparte  their  ruler 
and  he  was  called  Emperor  of  the  French.     He  led  the' 
French  armies  all  over  Europe.     He  became  master  not 
only  of  France  but  of  Germany,   Italy,  Holland   and 
Spain.     He  tried  to  coiKjuer  England  too.     He  did  not 
succeed,  but   England  ha<l   to  fight   him  with  all   her 
strength.     This  meant  heavy  taxes  and  a  great  <leal  of 
suffering  for  the  poor  people  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

There  was  a  Scotch  nobleman,  named  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  who  thought  he  saw  a  way  to  help  some  of 
I'ls  people.  It  was  hard  for  them  to  live  at  all  at 
home,  but  he  knew  that  there  Wius  plenty  of  room  for 
them  in  Canada.  So  he  mmie  up  his  mind  to  help  a.s 
many  as  he  could  to  go  across  the  ocean  to  find  a  new 
home.      He   was  Iwth   rich  and   energetic.      Plenty  of 
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famihes   were  ready   to  go   as  soon  as  tl.e  ships  were 
ready   to  take  tl.em.      So   in  tin.e    he   had   a   part  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  made  ready  and  took  eight  hun- 
dred people  to  his  new  colony.     This  was  only  a  begin- 
ning.     He  soon  sent  other  settlers,  this  time  to  Western 
Ontario.      People  in  Scotland  who  learned  how  happy 
their  countrymen  were  in  Canada  followed  them       A 
great  many  came  out,  and   bye  and  bye  Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  had  far  more  Scotch  inhabi- 
tants  than  French. 

After  a  while  Lord  Selkirk  became  interested  in  the 
Uest.     He  bought  a  great  tract  of  land  on  Red  River 
He  called  it  Assiniboia,  and  planned  to  people  it  with 
settlers  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.     The  journey  was 
a  harder  one  than  the  journey  to  Prince  Edward  Island 
Three  ships  brought  out  the  colonists  though  Hudson's 
b  raits  to  York  Factory  at  the  mouth  of  Nelson  River 
There  they  had  to  spend  the  winter  before  going  on  to 
the  Red  River. 

Even  when  they  did  reach  their  future  home  they  had 

to  build   houses  and  stand  another  long  winter  before 

hey  could  till  the  ground.     But  they  were  determined 

to  succeed^    They  built  their  little  village  at  the  forks 

of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  Rivers.     The  farms  of  these 

brave  settlers  were  the  first  farms  of  the  Canadian  West 

There  were  many  white  men  in  the  west  before  the  Red 

Rrver  Settlement,  but  they  were  all  hunters  and  traders 

Ihese   settlers   sent    by   Lord    Selkirk    were    the    first 

farmers,  and   the   first  who   tried    to   make  homes   for 

themselves.     Their  little  town  wa^  the  first  of  the  scores 
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of  toy  to«„,  and  citks  that  are  now  «,atte.-ed  over  the 
went  from  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver. 

This  jettleraent  wa.,  fonned  in  1812,  and  it  grew 
fast  «»  Selkirk  b™„jjht  „„t  other  fa„,ilie»  f™„  the  old 
country.  The  hali-brc«l,  of  the  N„rth-We.t  Con.pany 
became  jealous.  They  thought  that  all  the  pLZ 
^untry   ™   theirs.      So  one  day   they   attaek'l   the 

killed       But    Selknk    soon    came    himself    with    men 
enough  to  bring  back  law  and  order 

In  tin,e  the  North  West-Con.pany  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  stopped  .,uarrelling  and  became  one  Company 
A  great  Governor,  Sir  George  Si„,pson,  c„n,e   out  to 
take  charge  of  the  f„r-t,ude  and  to  govern  the  we,t 
Under    hnn    everything    pr.«pere,l.      The    Red    River 
settlement  grew  in  pe«,e.  .,„d  bye  and   bye  it  had  a 
regular  council  of  governn.ent.      This  council    n.et  at 
Fort  Garry  where  Selkirk's  «r.,t  settlers  had  built  their 
housea     Then  as  tin.e  went  on  the  s..ttle„,ent  around 
Fort  Garry  V^came  the  great  city  of  Winnipeg,  and  the 

mL^C        """'  '^'"'"'  ""'■  ^™™  ''"""'=^  "f 

Sir  James  Douglas. 

c^lf^K  ^^."^  'T  ''"  '"'""*^"^  ^«""*'->'  «f  *'-  ^-est  was 
ca  led  by  three  different  nan.e.s.    One  was  New  Caledonia 

Caledonm  was  the  old  name  for  the  north  of  Scotland. 

Scotch  explorers  like  Mackenzie  and  Fraser  ^ave  this 

name   to  the   country   in    honour    of    their  old   home 

Another    was    Oregon.      Still   another    was    Columbia' 
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This  name  was  given  hy  t!.e  American  captain  Gray 
to  the  Columbia  River,  and  tlie  name  passed  from  the 
river  to  the  country.  So  when  a  line  came  to  be  drawn 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  land  tr  the 
north  of  the  line  was  called  British  Columbia.  One  of 
the  states  further  south  kept  the  nan.e  of  Oregon. 

When  Simon  Fraser  made  his  great  voyage  up  the 
Peace  River  and  down  the  Fraser,  he  placed  trading 
posts  at  different   joints   in   the   n.ountains.     The  fur 
traders   were   soon  at  work.      When   the   North-West 
Company  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  were  united 
in  1821  the  new  Cdmpany  bnilJ,  i-'ort  Vancouver.    It  was 
placed  on  the  Columbia  River  not  far  from  the  sea.     As 
Fort  Gany  was  the  centre  of  the  prairie  trade  so  Fort 
Vancouver  was  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  the  mountains 
A  great  trader  named  John  McLoughlin  managed  all  the 
Company's  affairs  west  of  the  prairies.     His  men  were 
soon  roaming  all  through  the  mountains  as  far  north  as 
Alaska.     Forts  were  built  on  every  mountain  pass  and 
on  every  river. 

McLoughlin  had  a  young  man  with  him  named  James 
Douglas.  The  two  were  great  friends.  They  both  saw 
how  great  and  rich  British  Columbia  was  going  to  be 
They  were  working  in  the  mountain  country  while  Sir 
George  Simpson  was  governor  at  Fort  Garry.  For  many 
years  tliese  three  men  ruled  the  west.  The  -reatest  of 
their  trading  posts  beside  Fort  Garry  and  Fort  Van- 
couver was  Fort  Edmonton.  It  was  not  far  from  the 
mountains,  on  the  river  Saskatchewan.  It  is  now  the 
city  of  Edmonton,  the  capital  of  Alberta. 
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Most  of  the  Con.panys  tm,le  was  in  furs.  McLou^hlin 
and  Doug^^.  saw  that  they  co„M  tra.le  in  other  thin" 
as  we  I.  80  they  began  to  buy  and  sell  fish.  The  ba^s 
and  straits  of  the  cc^.st  swanned  with  fish.  This  n  w 
trade  grew  until  now  the  .sahnon  of  Britisi.  CV,hnnbia 

lumber.     1  hey  even  ]a,d  out  land  for  fanns  a.ul  ranches 

The  Company  soon  was  selling  grain.  woo<I  and  cattle' 
Ks  sb,p        „,         „j  ,^^,^  ^,^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

to  the  Sandwicli  Islantls.  ^ 

When  McLonghlin  .-etired  Doughu,  toe*  c„„„„a„,l  He 
»oon  ,aw  that  the  land  „„  whieh  Fort  Vancouver  st,x,i 
was  g^,„,  to  Wong  to  the  United  State,.  An.eriean 
settlers  came  pounng  „,t„  Oregon  and  there  1,„,I  to  be 
some  arrangement  of  the  boundary  lino.  When  it  wp, 
dmwn  the  lower  part  of  the  Coln.nbia  Hivcr  was  on  tlj 
Amencan  s.de.    Do„g,„„  ^^  ,,,„t  „,,, 

so  he  deeded  to  move  hi,  tra,ling  p,.,t  away  from  Fort 
Vancouver.  The  new  fort  wa,  bnilt  on  the  »,nth  end  of 
Vancouver  Island.     A  little  settlen.ent  grew  up  aroun.l 

ofB-t;:;^:^;!^""'"'^"'^'^"'"-''-™'''-'"' 

Soon  after  Douglas  had  fo„„d,^  victoria  two  in,, 
portant  tlungs  happened.  Gold  wa.,  discovered  in 
Cah  or„,a,  and  eoal  was  discovere,!  in  \-„ncouver  Island 

coa.st.     All  the  gran,  and  potatoes  and  cattle  that  could 
be  nmed  m  British  Columbia  were  soW  for  high  ,,,ices 

^'ears 


',"; 


iound  in  British  Columbia.     By  this 


years  later  gold  wa.s 
time  Douglas  had 
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bt'en  made  Governor  of  Vancouver  Island.  The  miners 
beaan  to  come  by  thousands  to  look  for  gold  Then 
as  stdlnjore  people  can.e.  Dou.das  was  „„uie  Governor 
of  Br.t.sh  Cohnnbia.  It  was  a  .ood  thing  for  the 
colony  that  so  strong  a  man  was  there  to  take  charcre 
of  tlnngs.  The  capital  was  placed  at  New  Westnu-nste^r 
Vancouver  Island  and  British  Colun.bia  were  separate 
colonies,  though  Douglas  was  governor  of  both 

Now  roads  had  to  be  n.ade  and  schools  had  to  be  built 
Bnt,8h  Columbia  was  no  longer  only  a  fur  trading 
country.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  di.I  not  like  the 
change  vety  much..  When  Douglas  because  Governor  he 
ceased  to  be  an  officer  of  the  Company.  He  saw  that 
Bntish  Columbia  could   no  longer  be   ruled  to   make 

T«  V '.  ^J^r^'^y-  ^y'  «»d  bye  Vancouver  Island 
and  Bnfsh  Columbia  were  made  into  one  colony.  Just 
before  the  union  the  great  Governor  retired  from  office. 
He  had  done  more  than  any  other  one  man  to  lay  the 
basis  of  this  western  province  of  our  Dominion 


Brock. 

la   the  days  „l,en   Canada   wa,  j„rt   beginning  to 
P«w,  tl,ere  came   war  between  Great  Britain  and    the 
Un,ted  State.     It  w.»  a  foolish  war,  for  which  b^U 
«des  were  to  blame.      Many  good  Ameriean,  were  Horry 

But  ,t  lasted  for  two  years,  and  did  «  great  de„l  of  harm. 
When  the  war  began  the  Ameriean»  decided  to  eonquer 
Ontar.0  and  Quebec.    They  had  a  population  of  e^ 


BROCK  J, 

"""""a     W,.  l„ul  „„|,.  tl„.,.  ,„„„,,„|  j,„„,^„„, 

fl.«  ..".   tl,e„-  ind„,.,„|e„e„.     They  ,„a,le  „p  tl„.ir  ,„t 
to  a.«Ht  m  Umg  as  tluy  couW. 
Tl,e  «„v.,„o,-  wl„,  !,«!  t„  take  tl>o  I™,)  in  .lefemlin^ 

Ca.,„,la  a„,l  the  CH„,«li,„«  |„ve,l  1„„,.     Ho  ,v,«  no   "  v 

"  i^r?"'"."'--  "^' »-  '<'»^'>-.  '■"-'  "„.  „r: ::  [ 

at  Detroit  and  Nmgara.  Then  they  tl.ought  they  would 
«e„d  another  anny  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  MoZl, 
and  Q„ebee,and  stHl  another  north  fro.n  Lake  Cl^Wn 

at  Detroit     The  A„,er,e«n»  thei^e  were  con.nmnded  bv 

Canadian,  would  try  to  fi^ht.      He  thought  they  would 
Iw  glad  to  lieconie  Americans      So  1,  ""J  »ould 

hear  tl,„t   R>    1,         """'=*"''■      *">  ''<-■  «<w  sui-prwd  to 

o    »    t  ,  "■"'  "■"'■"«   *'■"'  »  Canaxlian    anny 

to  attack  n,„.  He  went  b,«k  to  IX-tmit.  But  B^k 
followed  ,„„  ,«ro,s  the  river.  Then  Hull  b«.^e 
d.»cou,«ged  and   frightened,   and   before  hia  own  Z 

c^tri^^r;zerc'r;r- 

at  N-agan.     B,^k  hurrie.!  t™„,  Detroft  to  Nilt  anl 
made  thn,g„  ready  ,„  well  a.,  he  could 

4t'.crrtt%t:r^™™''"^'»"''^'''» 

river,     fhey  came  very  quietly  at  night 
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i.f,'l.-l."Kl  tl,„t ,«  c.all.,1  g„..„,.st„„  H..,„l,t,.    By  the  time 

W„».  at  the  slope.     Then  (Jeneral  B,«k  „,»de  „„  hta 
m"Kl  that  the  hill  would  have  to  be  taken 

So  the  Canaclians  charged  right  up  the  hill.    Tl>eir 

enenne.,  could  «,■„  straight  down  at  then,,  and  many  fell 

•feul  or  wounded.     But  they  went  on  until  audLly 

he,r  brave  le,uler  fell.     He  had  be.en  shot  through    la 

for  a  httle  whde  until  u.ore  of  their  commde,  joined 

m"\T  "■-'"«'-""  ^"""^  "-y  »-pt  up  the 
h.11.    Nothing  could  resist  them.    When  the  day  was 
over  not  an  American  remained  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  nver.  except  thc«  who  1„„1  been  taken  as  prisonen. 
But   he,r  beloved  Genen.1  was  de,ul.     As  they  buried 
h.ra  both  Ameneans  and  Camulians  fi™l  a  salute  to  bid 
hnn    arewdl.     The  Ameri«.n  flag  acn«,  the  river  flew 
at  half-„»st     On  the  place  where  he  tell  stands  a  stone 
monument  that  can  1»  seen  for  miles  around.     But  even 

fsTe "ZcT'  ""^  """^  "^^"^  """■"  »»-  '-^' 

Tecnmseh. 

noTlT  7^r  ^"^^  "'^'"^  ™  ""»'  '»  ''^'P  '"■»  ^» 
not  an  Enghshman  or  a  Canadian,  h  ■.■  »„  Indian  the 

g«at  chief  Tecumseh.     He  and  his  tribe  had  ttlived 

fa     away  ,„   I„d,„„„.      ^^^  other  Indians   thev  ha<l 

fought  bravely  tor  their  l,md  against  the  white  men. 
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But  at  IjiHt  they  had  Im-oii  coiupiered.  After  tli<'ir  defeat 
Tecuinseh  mid  his  tnl)o  left  their  old  lioino  and  came 
to  Canada.  They  were  caHe.!  tho  Shawnees,  and  in  the 
war  with  their  old  enemies  they  fought  gallantly  k.side 
Brock  and  his  comradea 

Tecumseh's  post    during    tho    war  waa  in   Western 
Ontario.     He  and  his  Indians  were  with   Brock  when 
Detroit  was  surrendered  by  Hull.     Later  on  when   the 
Americans  gathered  again  to  try  to  retake  Detroit  the 
gallant  Indian  helped  Colonel  Proctor  to  beat  them  back. 
But  then   General   Harrison    came.      Tecumseh  had 
fought  him  before.     Yeara  ago  before  the  Shawnees  had 
come  to  Canada,  while  they  were  still  fighting  the  Ameri- 
cans for  their  old  home   in   Indiana,    they  had   been 
defeated  by  Harrison.     He  was  a  good  soldier,  and  he 
had  no  intention  of  surrendering  like  General  Hull. 

HaiTison  had  an  army  of  men  from  Kentucky,  woods- 
men who  knew  how  to  shoot.  Soon  he  was  ready  to 
try  once  more  to  invade  Canada.  His  soldiera  were  no 
better  than  the  Canadians,  but  he  w.is  a  better  soldier 
than  Proctor.  The  English  leader  decided  to  retreat. 
Tecumseh  tried  to  persuade  him  to  8tund  and  fight,  but 
he  would  not  do  it. 

So  the  Canadian  army  retreated.  But  at  Moravian 
Town,  c  .  he  river  Thames,  near  London.  Harrison  and 
lus  Kent  dans  caught  up  with  the  Canadians.  Proctor 
and  his  men  ran  away.  Only  the  Indians  stood  fast 
and  fought  bravely  against  an  enemy  far  too  strong 
for  them.  The  fight  could  not  last  long.  Before  it 
was  over  Tecumseh  was  killed.     He  was  not  of  our  race 
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and  I,„  w,„  „.*  even  hm  in  CW>«d».    Y„t  tl,«  tira, 

A  little  Inter  in  the  »a„,e  year  the  French  Canadian, 
«h«w«I  „„w  „„„  tU.y  eonld  «,d,t  f..r  their  new  Z 
An  American  anny  ca,ne  „,,  fr„„,  Ulce  Cl,„„,plain  to 

K.Kht  on    ite  ro«I    north,  at   Chateanguay,  Colonel  de 
SJa^rry  biock.^  it,  „,„,,,  ^,y,  „„^^,^     ^^^ 

^th  a  httle   company  of  Scotchmen    frera  Olengarn. 

Zt  hit-   ' '""' "'"  ^"■"^-"» ««- "  -p »" 

Laura  Secord. 

The"  aZ  ■""""""'  """"  '*■""  ''"'"■°'»t""<«  «t  Niagara. 
The    Amencan,  managed    to   cr«.,   the   river.     Ue,« 

^  .    th,s  part  of  Canada  might  he  conquered, 

AW  th  n-ty  mde,   nearer   Niagara,    Lieutenant   Fitz- 

feH  r  „T  '  "  r^  f  ""■  "'"■-  »-'  '"Wy  Indil^ 
neid  a  phce  called  Beaver  Dam 

cap?u°ret;i"f  "J/™"?'  *"  ^"^"'  "■™g'"   ><«  «">" 
Z  r  !       ""^  P'"^'  ''y  "-T"*     So  six  hundred 

wa,  dark,  and   then   march   secretly   toward,  the  two 


LAURA  SKCORD  ^ 

Canadian  cnn.pa     Tl...y  thon^l.t  tluy  coul.l  tukc  tluMu 

one  after  the  other.     TI...    An...,ieunM  weru  eo. „M 

oy  Colonel  B<K'i-stIer. 

They  w<,ul.l  j,rol.tbIy  have  .„ceee.le,l.  if  Jan.es  Secord 
had  not  heard  of  it.  He  wa.s  a  volunteer  who  liv,.I 
in  Queenston.  Ho  ha<l  Wen  wounded  and  wan  Htayin^ 
at  home  until  he  wan  well  a^ain.  He  found  out  by 
accident  what  the  An.ericans  were  ^roing  to  .lo  He 
was  not  strong  enota^di  to  do  anything  hinisc-lf.  and  yet 
he  knew  that  FitzgibWi  ought  to  be  warned. 

So  his  wife.  Laura  Secor.1,  said  she  would  go.     Beaver 
Dam  was  twenty  n.iles  away.     It  was  a  lonely  road  too 
through  the  wcKxls.  and  she  knew  that  she  might  meet 
parties  of  Indians.     But  she  was  strong  and  brave  and 
off  she  went. 

It  took  her  nearly  all  the  night  to  reach  Fitzgibbon's 
camp  She  often  stumbled  in  the  dark,  for  the  roa,l  w.ts 
rough  and  the  bushes  and  twigs  would  tear  her  clothes 
But  though  she  was  very  tired  and  footsore  she  kept  on 
until  she  had  given  her  warning.  Then  she  w,is  tenderly 
cared  for  in  a  farm-house. 

F^zgibbon  had  only  his  sixty  men,  and  there  were  six 
hundred  coming.  So  he  sent  word  at  once  to  the  two 
hundred  at  St.  Catharines,  and  then  got  ready  t.,  receive 
the  attack. 

He  decided  that  he  would  play  a  trick.  1  fe  scattered 
his  Indians  and  some  of  his  soldiers  in  the  wo.  kIs  on  each 
«ide  of  the  American  line  of  march.  After  a  while  they 
heard  the  enemy  coming.  The  Americans  came  as  quietly 
as  they  could,  for  they  were  hoping  that  the  Canadians 
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wore  still  ,tHl....p.     H„t  tl,..y  Wi.l  ncfc  k„ow  that  «vorv 
nnoany,.„oHtu,„l.l,.,l  or  Ml,i.siK.r...I  tl,..y  w.-n,  l,oar.|  hy 

thO  Jl|lImil.S  UIIDIIjr  tilt,  bllslM'S. 

Then  Fitz^nhl,<m  g,uo  his  H.>nl,  „„,!  tho  ,„on  in  the 
bushes  lM.ijan  to  firo  their  guns  as  fast  as  they  cuH 
They  «m.„um1  to  1x3  everywhere  at  once.     8on,e  of  the 
shotH  can.o  fn>,„  the  front  and  son.o  fn„„  each  side  and 
some  fro,a  the  rear.     The  Indians  were  yelling  terribly 
too.     The  Americans  conid  not  see  any  enemy.     They 
thought  they  were  surrounck-d.    S(k,„  Fitzgibbon  ordered 
his  men  to  stop  firing.     Then  he  came  out  with  son.e  of 
his  men  an.l  aske<r  the  An.erictns  to  surrender  at  once. 
If  they  had  known  that  he  had  only  HJxty  men  thev 
would  have  laughed  .^  him.      But  they  thought  there 
must  be  humlreds  of  Cana.lians  and  India.>s  among  the 
trees.        t  lcK>k.I  like  a  trap,  and  they  tJ .ought  that 
It  they  did  not  surrender  they  would  all  b,  killed     So 
Colonel  Boerstler  gave  up  his  whole  force. 

Tlmt  is  the  way  that  Laura  Secord  helped  to  save  her 
country.  The  Americans  never  dared  to  come  so  far 
from  Niagara  again.  This  brave  Canadian  wife  lived  for 
many  years.  She  is  buried  now  in  a  pretty  little  church- 
yard at  Niagara  Falls,  and  a  monument  has  been  placed 
over  her  grave  to  tell  what  she  did. 

The  Loyalists.    Simcoe. 

During  all  these  years  Ontario  was  steadily  growing 
After  the  American  Revolution  wa«  over  many  thousand" 
of  Americans  came  to  live  in  Canada.  These  were  the 
men  and  women  who  could  not  believe  that  the  rebellion 
against  Great  Britain  was  right.      When  the  fighting 
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l.^;^u....u.ofth....I..v.,  Au...^^^^^^^  ^ 

NVH.s|..n,.on.      ItwuHl 1  for  tl....„  to  .1..  thK  1.,,  th..y 

::;;,;:"' "  '^"^' •  -•  ^^•'^'••■"  -  -...am  i;Htii 

Wlu.n  th..  war  was  ov.r  an.l  tlu-  U„it.,l  Sutos  iH-rame 
.  .e.l  to  Ik.  sat.,sho.I.     Kut  n.any  of  th..,,.  canu.  to  Panml, 

I-ke  Ontano  an.l  L.ke  Erio  there  arose  little  ..tK- 
nents  So,„etn„eH  the  Loyalists  left  l.-hind  the.n  co.n- 
fortablo  h<«nes  and  ricli  far.ns.  They  ha.I  t<,  Ix^nn  all 
ov..  aga.n  t<3  hew  down  the  trees  and  plow  the  .^-ound 
and  hud.i  their  own  i.uses.      There  weL  no  trains  Zn 

::!i^ie:     '''"'  '""•  "^  ^"^  """'>- "-'- '-  **-»  --i 

One  of  these  Loyalists  w.u.  a  brave  officer  who  ha.l  li  vt.1 
"    Vargnna.  and    had   eonuaanded   a    British    re.dn.ent 
here  .lunn^.  the  Anu-rican  Revolution.     N<.t  1,..:  afte 
the  war  was  over  }.e    was   n.ade   Gov<.rnor   of"upper 
Canada  as  Ontario  was  called  then.    His  nan.e  was  JoL 
Graves  Snncoe.     As  soon  as  he  was  n.ade  (Jovernor  he 
s^ud    hat  all  I.yali.sts  conn-n.  fnnn  the  United  Stated 
would  l>eg,ven  land  for  nothing.     This  n,ade  it  easier  for 
them  to  begn,  hfe  in  their  new  country. 

Upper  Canada  was  now  a  province  hy  itself.  Quebec 
was  cal^d  Wer  Canada.  The  only  two  pla  es  t 
Upper  Canada  that  were  larger  than  villages  were 
Kingston  and   Niagara.      Kingston   stood   where    Fort 
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IZTZT^'t  :?•:''.-' "■"*.-»'  KiverSt.  !..„.„,<, 

UHed  t.)  ,i.sse,uble  to  i.mke  laws      TU       c-  V 

Toronto.  "  "'  """  ""'  '*'"■«'"'  "'y  "f 

In»l.  offi..r.    Talta  liked  Canada  ,o  woll  tl,at  L  d ii    d 
t^  ...ake  1,„  ,,o,„e  ,,„,,.    So  he  ,.^  g,-,,,,,  /^^^ 

D«„da,,„„ar  Hamilton,  run'n  n.f  «^  K    ^  7*'  '™? 

make  I^ndon  the  cap.tal  of  Canada.  He  wanted  Dunda, 
Street  to  eon„c.t  York  and  London.  Colonel  TTlb: 
" ;'"  a  great  road  that  now  rum  fr„„.  Nia.am  to 
W.ndsor  and  is  called  Tallwt  Street 

Colonel  Talbof,  house  is  still  standing  on  a  hill  that 
l«.ks  over  Uke  Erie.  People  still  tell  how  he  ns  d  tldo 
«  I  1..S  own  work.  He  Uked  his  own  bread  and  nn^k^I 
h.s  own  cows.  HecouW  „,ake  bnttor  and  chle  and 
washed  and  .roned  his  own  clothes.     He  built  a  1  n'l  U» 

In  those  days  those  who  can.e  to  western  Ontario  ,11 
had  to  work  hard.     They  ofen  had  no  good  tools,     o"! 


MACKENZIE  AND  DURHAM  gg 

woman  whose  husband  was  sick  cut  her  whole  crop  of 

ground  It.  She  d.d  thus  while  she  was  caring  for  her 
8  ck  husband  an.l  two  children.  But  if  the  life  was  hard 
It  was  happy  and  healthy. 

Mackeiuie  and  Durham. 

L,  tie  v,llag^  g^„  ,„t„  hij,  v,ll,>s..»  or  town.  F„r„„ 
.ppearcHl  »M,ere  thor^  1,„,1  ,,™  „„«„„,,  b„t  „.^,  ^ 
few  yrars  before.  " 

All  of  tl,e  „™  .,..ttlen.  I,„,l   Wen  «s,k1  to  wl,„t  i, 
eall«l  «..|fg„v,„.„e„t.     I,.  Enshnd  the  King  d,«.  not 
do  as  he  pW     And  i„  „,«  «„„e  w„y  the  S„v..,.nor 
Genera,  „l  Can^      ,„,  ,„  „„  ,,^       J^   j__  ^ 

like  Kussia  or  Turkev  or  rj.;....  +i  i    ,  "^ 

*i  ^    '^  *^  tuna,  the  poop  e  have  to  do  fw 

«.ey  are  told  and  their  King  or  En.Lr  is  tl.ir  ^.l: 
ButwevotetosendmentoParlia.nent.  and  the  Parlia- 
n.ent  really  governs  the  country.  So  as  we  govern  our- 
selves we  say  that  >ve  have  self-government. 

Now  a  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  Parlianu-nt  as 
here  .s  now,  an<l  people  had  votes.     But  the  A.liamen 

7     7\r^  '""'^'^  P"^'^"--     *^»"3'  men  thought  i.  ought 
^  rue  the  country,  as  it  does  now.     The  Governor  did 
-t  U^^nk  so.     He  .said  he  m.s  sent  out  from  England  bv 
the  Kmg  to  govern  as  he  thought  Ix-st 
They  quarrelled  a  great  deal  about  thi.s.      The  n.an 

M:keT'-'''H'""""""'""'"^  „.^,  _  Wilhan/L  ; 
Mackenzie.     He  was  a  sn.all,  passionate  Scotchn.an      He 
■started  a  newspaper  cUled  The  Cohntial  Advocate  which 
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«tt.u=k,,I  t,H,  govmnncnt  bitterly.     .S.„„„  „f  tl,„  ,^l,er 
'"  'yi- ;■■"' "■«  lake.     But  tl,..y  h,.,l  t.,  pay  l,i„.  tC 

At   l,«t  .Mack.„zie   ,I,.d t.,    ,,M   „,„|   ^.t 

-pub  a     At  tbo  «.„„.  ti,,,,.  ,.  F„.„cl,-C«„adia„  li 
nan,,.,,  Pap,  ,„„,,  ,,,,;„,„,  ^  ,,„  ,,,^  ^^^_^  ^^  .  1  r. 

But  no,tbe,-  ,n  Up^.r  „„r  I.™,.  Canada  di,tth„  p™p,„ 
want  a  republic.     A  great  ,y  p..„p,e  „„„„,  ^Zt 

Has,  ami  tbey  would  „„t  j„i„  „„y  relx.|li„„. 
S,.  Wh  JIaeken.ie  a,„l  l.api„,„„  f„i,„j      ,j,| 

in  a  ht  le  ,vl„le  the  cuntry  ,va,  ,,uiet  again. 

tl,i!o,r""v"';"' ■'",""''''"■"'  "'"' '""'''  '■•""'■'•■■I  at  all 

ln».     Queen  V,et„r,a  l,a,l  j„„i  ,„.c,n,e  Queen.     .She  an,l 

her  a,K.,         ,,,„„„,  Cana,la  to  be  happy  „„,,  p„  J  ' 

So  they  ^.nt  „„t  a  ..V  „tate»„,a, „„e,r  L.rd    )„rha 

t..^^^e  what  the  t..uble  wa,  an,l  to  try  to  ,et  n,at:: 

•S..l.,.-dD„rh„n,ean,et<,Can„,l„.    H,.,„k.d  ,|„,.„ti„n„ 
a  «r,.at  n.any  p,..,p|„.     „„  ha,l  th,.  govern..  .,  of  ^ 

;^  ■■  p -ovmc,.,  n,e,.t  hi,n  „t  Quel..c  „,  talk  th „ve 

Tl-n  l„.  „.nt  n,  hi.,  n.p,,t  t ,  ,|„.  Briti.,,,  «„v,.r,„:,.„t      ' 

H,.„,lv,H„lthatrpp,.,,,.,„|L„„.,.,Can,>,la...„„i,..,, 
.  U,  un,.  .,,..,„„.„,.  „„„„,,,  Thi.,wa.,  .,„„„,,,  ,; 
A.-t   ,.f  l,„,„„    ,„    ,«„,     ,,.,„.   ,..,^   p_^^,.^ ■ 

"J"""     ''"'"""    "'^"   '■'■'>■■■    -'f-«"ve„n„ent    . 
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Egerton  Ryerson. 

Not  very  lon^j  aftrr  NiniccH-  It-it  Canada  theiv  was 
lx,rn  in  the  County  of  Norfolk  a  \nyy  who  was  nanu.l 
Ej^erton  Ryerson.      His  father  was  a  fanner.     E.^orton 
J?rew  np  accuston.e.l  to  har.l  work.     He  went  t.>  school 
near  Jus  home.  an<l   later   on   went   f.,r  a  year  to  the 
tirmnniar  School  at  Hamilton.     There  h.>  studied  J^.tin 
and  Greek.     This  was  all  the  education  he  ever  received. 
He  wanted  to  learn  more.  a.,d  of  course  hi-  could  jr,>  on 
readin<(.     But  he  could  not  tak.-  a  cours.-  in  the  High 
School  and  the  Univei-sity  as  so  many  do  now      When 
he    ha.1    finished    his    year   at    Hamilton    he    l^canie   a 
MetlKxiist   preacher.      F.>r    son.e   3  -ars    he    was  a   mis- 
sionary anjong  the  Indians  of  thi^  Credit  Valley. 

When  Ryejson  wji.s  alK)ut  twenty-six  yeai-s  old  the 
M.tlK>li,st  Church  st»te,l  a  weekly  paper,  h  was  called 
the  art,f,n.n  Gn.mliav,  an.l  Rye,-son  was  made  its 
first  edit^ir.  Soon  it  was  the  n...st  powerful  pajn-r  in 
UpiK.-r  Ca,m,hx.  Thi.s  was  l^-cause  its  editor  was  ruU 
of  ener<ry  and  enthusiasm  for  reform. 

Long  befor.'  the   government  had  ,s<.t  asid,-  hind  for 
th..  .support  of   tlu-  Church.      The   national    Church   of 
En-land  is  that  which  we  know  as  the  Engli*,h  Church 
It  had  a  gr..at  deal  of  influence    with  tl...  go   .rnment 
and  .t  claimed  all  the  land.      But  the   national   Church 
"'  Scotland  was  the  Presl.ytrrian  Church,  .so  it  claimed 
.1  shar...      Hy.rso,.  ciainu-d  that  all  of  the  churches  that 
un-e  at  work  should  hav  support       At  the  san>..  time 
he  said  that  tU-  graunnar  schools  and  the  new  colle.re 
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that   were    being   planned    were   t^x)   much    under    the 
influence  of  the  Encrlish  Churcli. 

The    leading    nmn    in    Ontario    Education    then    was 
Bishop   Strachan.       He    was   tr3.ing   to    arrange   for  a 
college    at    York    to    be    called     Kings    Collecre       He 
wanted  every  professor  to  be  a  member  of  the  "English 
Church.      Ryerson    fought    this    as   hard    .us    he   could 
He   began  also  his  efforts  to  have  a  svsten.  of  public 
•schoo  s  organized.     He  said  that  he  b-lieVed  in  grammar 
schools    and    colleges    as    „.uch    as    anyone.      Still    he 
thought  that  schools  for  the  little  boys  an.l  girls  were 
more    important.       He    thought    that    every    child    in 
Canada  should  learn  how  to  read  and  write 

Ryerson  did  not  want  to  have  the  schools  or  the 
college  controlled  by  the  Methcxiists.  He  wanted  them 
to  be  free  from  connecticm  with  any  church.  Kings 
College  has  since  become  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
IS  novv  as  Ryerson  wante.l  it.  But  in  the  n.eantime  he 
said  that  the  Metlunlists  would  have  a  college  of  their 
own.  When  they  built  Victoria  College,  Ryerson  was 
made  its  first  President. 

r  fJl^'^t"'  """'"^  '''"'  "'"  *'•"  f°""^'"g  «f  Victoria 
College  He  had  thcMight  for  a  long  time  that  Ontario 
«^K>u  d  have  a  complete  systen.  of  public  sc1kx>18.  In  the 
oW  days  when  farn.s  had  to  be  cleared  and  when  there 
were  few  hands  to  do  the  work  there  was  not  n>uch  time 
for  school.  The  farms  were  scattered.  The  towns  and 
villages  were  small  and  not  very  rich. 

But  the  children  had  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write 
and  count.     As  the  new  settlers  came  intr,  th,  country 
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""    "Mf  C0„1,1   I-  '""■       "'    '"  *-"'    '■'   '^''-1    '""I 

.•-::.:,:.::.'::';:::;/:;;:: ';■•*'■''■' 7"' '••■  •^'• 

Tl.e  «oh,«,M„„|,,i„™  :  ;;,       , ■'"■■•■•'-'writ,. 

-•»w.  It  .a.„„„.:it„  ;;.:;:,;;.::'„ " ■'•>•'■■■■■ 

ITOviii,-,.     Tl  'liffi-ri'lit    |Mit,    ,.f    tl,,. 

At  last  Ryorson  was  .riv,.,,  ,,  ,.i„,,„...  . 
i"t,.„,le„t  of  .Sclul.     H..  w«     to  m-       >  ""    "     ''"■■■■ 

('.■it..d  .st,.t«„„d  Kurop:t :    !:r:' ":'"  •■'  "-■ 

Ins  new  svsti.n,      Tl,..„  I.  ,  •'  *"  "'■■•"'■-''• 

<  rcM,  t  ,s  tl,»  Hc-I„K,I  „v„tem  .,f  ()nt,„-i„  „„  it  i,  „„„. 

>  ftnri.      Ho   tmvelk..!    aLcut   l,i,„,self   t<,  s^m-  tl.it    H. . 

'>uildin<rs  wore  <rr,„<l       h,   i     i  .  "'  *-'" 

^    *»irt  ^r,„„j.      Ho  had  to  arran.r,.  f,,,   Iwk.L-v  fl  .* 

wore  both  ^rood  an.l  ohoiM      T    *     •     ."    .        '*"'*'^"  ^''-^^ 
V  ,  .,  r  tfitap.      1„  tniiM  toac hots  ho  hnJlf  .. 

^onnul  Hehuol  at  Toronto.  "^  "^ 
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So  tl.is  is  Mlnit  Egerton  Ryerson  di.l.  No  one  has 
(lone  more  for  the  children  of  Ontorio.  Each  child  who 
sits  in  a  bright  room  and  learns  the  tilings  that  we  all 
ought  to  know,  should  remember  the  nanTe  of  Ryerson. 
For  liis  influence  has  gone  far  outside  of  Ontario.  The 
children  of  all  Canada  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  good 
Superintendent. 

The  Dominion. 

JOHN  A.   MA<IK)NALI.  :    (lEOKOK  UKOWN  :    .l„SKI'H  HOW  K. 

So  far,  Canada  Just  meant  Ontario  and  guelx'c.  (Canada 
w,iH  one  province.  N<,va  Scotia,  Prince  Edwa.-.l  Islancl 
New  Brunswick,  Newfoun.lland,  Jlanitoba  and  British 
Columbia  weiv  all  sei^arate  provinn-s.  A  n„ui  who 
lived  in  Nova  Scotia  or  Manitolwi  did  not  call  himself 
a  Canadian. 

But  gradually  peopl,.  mad.-  up  tln-ir  minds  that  this 
was  not  right.  So  by  d,.gre.'s  nu-n  In-gan  to  talk  of  Con- 
federation, which  simply  M..,vns  Union.  Tl.e  different 
provinces  w.-r,-  very  far  a; .,  c.  Tliere  were  hundre.ls  of 
miles  of  forest  lu-tween  New  Brunswick  and  Qu..l)ec. 
Th.-r.'  wee  thousands  „f  miles  betwt^Mi  Qut'b(>c  and 
Britisi,  C,.lnmbiu.  Bui  they  were  all  British,  and  if 
they  were  Joincl  together  thry  would  make  a  great 
country. 

The  thret-  givate.st  st.-it.-,n,en  of  those  <lays  w.-re  John 
A.  Macd.mal.l,  George  Brown,  and  J„seph  Howe.  Joh„ 
A.  Maclonald  was  boi-n  in  (Jlasg^w.  He  c.-ime  ..ut  to 
Cana^la  with  his  father  when  h.-  was  a  littl,-  boy  of 
live.     He  grew  up  like  other  boys,  went  to  .schoofand 
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aft.r  a   tun.    In-cjan    to   ntn-ly   law.      So,m    h.   .ut.u.l 
I  arlmuient.  an.l  hy,  an.I   l.y,.  I,,  whs  th.  U.uU-  of  th. 
ton.s,.rvatn-,.s    in    Upp,...    Cana.lu.      Ho    was    a    dover 
lawyer    an.l    a    go,.!    s,„.ak.r.      H.    was    a    ,nau    t.n. 
wh.>m  no  one  couM   h.Ip  likin.       ff.   ,.„,   ,      ,,,,,„,,' 
w.ml  for  ,.v,.,.y  <,n..  an.l    las  followers   tho„..|,t  tlu-.v 
was  no  one  like  luu..     They  ealle.l  Inn.  their" -hieftain 
and  would  have  done  anything,  i"   the  Mo.ld   for  hin. 
.     Oeor^^e  Brown  was  a  Scotclnuan  t..o.      ff,,   ,vas  iH.rn' 
n;   Ednd.„r.h.      JVfore   he  can.e   to  Canada  he  was  a 
'>.J^    )-y    SKK    f..et    tall.       He    was   always    .-a.-nest   and 
sonous      S.r  John  Macdonald  loved  ..>  tell  stories      He 
could  keep  people   lau^dn-n;.   hour  after   hour.      (!.or... 
"•own  could  not  do  this.      He  was  too  n.uc-h  in  earn.rst 
to  make  jokes.     But  he  was  so  honest  and  wi.se  that  no 
one  could  help  respoctin.  hi,,..      He  entered  rarlia.ne,.t 
and    l.eca,..e    the    leade,-    of    the    Refonners.       He    wis 
-  """'  ot    «ery  ene,-.y  and   tinn    honesty.      Hispa.-Jv 
adn.n-e.l  h.n.  .s  ...ueh  as  the  Oa.servatives  <li.l  Maohi.ald 
He  was  the  ed.tor  of  the  To.-onto  Ghhr,  and  was  a  .n-at 
.l"""'ah.staswellasa;,neatstate.sn.an 

.J.>sei,l.    Ff,nve    was   a    X<.va    Scotia,..       He    Mas    the 
l-ader  of  the  Nova  Scotia  relonners.  a..d  the  I„.st  sp-aker 
'-'  Ca..ada.      Mae<lo,.al.I  and  Bn.wn  l^.th  wante<l  Co..- 
Werat.on       Howe  love.l  his  ow,.  Province  and  he  loved 
;..^dand,  hut  he  did  not  want  Confe.Ieration.     The  other 
.-vn.,.  seen....l  too  ^.r  away.     It  see,„e.l  to  hin.  (hat 
^    ^^va  Seot.a  ,oin...|  in  a  Union  of  all  the  pn.vinees  of 
nnsh  .N<..,h  A.n.rica,  she  would  lose  her  indepc.nde,.ce 
■ii'.l  gain  nothing. 
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There   were   meetin^rs  „f    the   hwlerH    from    ail    the 
Provinces    to    talk    it    all    over.      They    .nt-t    fii-nt    at 
Charlottetown  in  Prince  Edward  Island.    Then  they  met 
at   Quebec.      There    w.-re    delepites    from    Upper    and 
I>jwer  Cana<hi,  New   Brunswick,  Nova   Scotia,  Prince 
K<lwanl    Island,    and    Newfoundla,  <1.      Newfoundland 
deeded  to  have  nothinjr  to  do  with  Confederation.     But 
tlie    dele^rates    from    the    other    provinces,    with    ^n-eat 
enthusiasm,  decided  on  Union.      Then  each   man   went 
home  to  try  to  pi.r,^ua<le  the  different  Provinces  to  adopt 
the  idea.    Most  of  them  a^ree.l  on  Confederation,  an.l  all 
that  was  left  was  to  get  the  consent  of  Great  Britain. 

Tlie  people  of  the  home  islands  were  only  t(K)  glad  to 
see  Canada  made  into  one  country.  The  decisions 
reached  by  the  delegates  from  the  Provinces  in  QucIk-c 
were  put  into  an  Act  pa.ssed  by  tlie  British  Parlian.ent 
This  was  called  the  British  North  America  Act.  and  it 
became  law  on  the  fii-st  day  of  July,  1867.  This  was  the 
birthday  of  Canada.  That  is  why  we  celebrate  the  first 
of  July  each  year  as  Dominion  Day. 

For  many  years  after  Confederation  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  really  ruled  Canada.  He  came  to  be  loved  and 
admired  by  Liberals  as  well  as  Conservatives.  Every- 
one did  not  agree  with  him,  but  many  who  voted 
against  him  liked  him  and  knew  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  Canadian  statesmen.  When  he  died  at 
last,  after  an  attack  of  paralysis,  the  whole  country 
mourned  Inm.  He  luid  done  more  than  anyone  el.s.. 
to  make  Canada  a  nation. 


THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  UAILWAV 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
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I  pp.-r   a,ul    Lower   Ca,.n.l.t,    X...    Ii..„„swick.    Nova 
Scofa.  and  Pnnc.  K.hvar.l  Islan.l  all  accepU.l  Conf..!.,,^- 
t.on     Nova  Scotia  was  not  very  sure  that  she  wante.l  to 
.M..n  the  rest  of  the  Provincs.     Her  p-eat  lea.ler.  Joseph 
Howe,  even  tried  to  have  the  la.  chaM,..l.     He  preferml 
a  Union  of  the  Maritinu,  Pn.vinc.  .  only.  New  Krunswiek. 
Nova  Scofa  an.l  Prince  E<lwar.l  Island.     But  at  last  he 
jravo  ,n.    He  was  a  ^neat  n.an  an.l  a  h.yal  British  sul.ject 
but  he  was  not  sure  that  Cot.federation   w.ts  Ix-st'  for 
Nova  Scotia. 

Once  Confe,leration  was  agreed  upon  it  was  felt  that 
he  prov.nc..s  should   1.    boun.l    to^.-ther  by  railroad.s. 
Ihe    Grand    Trunk    already    co,„u.cted    Toronto    with 
Qnebec^      Now    the    Intercolonial     was    built    between 
Nova    Scofa    and    Quebec.      It    ran    for    hundreds    of 
nnles    throu-^h    btrren    w<k.1s   an<l    di.I    not    pay    ^ery 
well.     But    it    n.a.le    Canadians    of    Nova    Scotia    and 
Canadians  ot  Ontario  feel  as  if  they  belonged  to  one 
country. 

Now  that  five  provinces  were  joined,  ,„en  Ix-gan  to 
huik  t  at  the  Red  River  Settlement  and  the  settltnient 
•>n  the  I  ...Che  Coast  nnght  Ix-  brought  in,  t.K>.  But  they 
were  a  great  deal  farther  from  ()nt,trio  than  Nova  Scotia 
was.  If  a  railroad  was  to  be  built  to  the  Pacific  it  wo.d.l 
Lave  to  Ix,  longer  than  all  the  other  railroads  in  Cana.Ia 
put  together.  But  Sir  John  Macdonald.  who  was  Prime 
Munster  after  Confe,leration,  decided  that  the  railroad 
.uust   be    built.       Twenty    years    Wfore    CunfederuLiou 
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J-'I>''   H..W..    ha.I   one.   .ai.l    i,.  a  sp....l.   that  n.nnv 

y..«th.  of  th.  st..H,u  .„.!„,.  i,.  t,M,  H.K.ky  Mo„,.tainH 
".'WHS  .,„.t..  n;,l.t.  It  WH,s  a  lo....  btHk  tl.on^.1..  an.l  it 
took  yeuiM  to  Hnish  it. 

So  Manitohv  a,.,|  Hritish  Colu.nhiu  Im-cuuh.  provincs 
of  Una.In.  As  tl...  Cana.Iiau  PaeiHc  Kailway  nvpt  n.il.. 
•>y  .ml,.  furtluT  wc.Ht.  it  iK-cainc,  .asi..,-  an.l  .aslr  for 
people  to  ^r„  out  thcr..  to  liv...     At  I 


Sir  DonalW  .Siiiitli,  wl 
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.c<.na,  (Irov,.  tl...  last  spiko  in  tl.o  ^nvat  r<„ul 
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Canada  Now. 

Since  Confederation,  n.any  n.en  have  done  n,>ble  work 
for  anada.  Our  country  has  grown  in  every  way 
Macdonald  and  l^rown  and  HoMe  are  all  gone.'  Most 
of  the  n.en  who  worked  with  the.n.  too.  have  either 
passed  away  or  are  grown  to  be  old  n.en.     Alexander 
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Miickcnzi.',  tlu-  fine  old  Sr.)tcliiimu  \\]m  once  Wffmtf.l 
Mucdoimid  mill  rul.'d  ('ima.la  for  Hv.'  y.-urs,  «ii«><I  ymis 
a^ro.  Till'  iii.-ii  wh(.  now  nil.'  CuimilH  >v.ii.  ••itlhr  youii;; 
iiH'ii  or  lH)ys  ill  tilt,  days  of  MH<-.i..niild  and  How.  Soino 
of  tli.'iii  w.'iv  haltifs  thfii,  and  si.iii..  w,t.-  not  Ih.iii 
wli.'ii  Macdonald  and  Ihown  niadu  Quiada  a  tniitcd 
Doiiiiiiion. 

TIk!  ^rrcatcst  of  the  Ntat«'snu'n  who  oaiiu'  aftn-  Sir 
John  Macdonald  was  the  ..l(M|u,.nt  Fivnch  Canadian, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lmrier.  Wh.n  giuvn  Victoria  had  rt'iVm-.l 
sixty  yt.ai-s.  in  I8!>7,  slu-  (•.•|,.|,ratod  her  Diamond  Juhil.-o 
in  L(jndoii.  Sir  Wilfrid  bmri.-r  r«.|)ros..ntod  Ciinada 
there.  Th.'  PicmierH  of  the  other  colonies  were  there, 
t(K),  hut  he  was  the  most  hrilliant  of  them  all.  While  he 
was  rremici-  two  new  provinces  were  added  to  tin; 
Dominion,  Saskatchewan  and  Alherta.  Another  ;ri.,.,it 
railroa<l  was  huilt  across  the  continent,  t.x>,  called  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

Canada  now   is   very  dirt'crent    from    the  Canada  of 
Champlain  (.r  of  Simc(H..     There  are  still   Indians,  hut 
they  have  Itarn.'d  to  live  as  we  .lo.     They  no  lon^r,.,- ^o 
on  the  war  path  and  no  one  is  afrai<l  of  them.     The  Jitth- 
forts   of   the  old   days  havi;    k-cu   cleared    away.      We 
do  not  nr.-d    f,,rts   now       The   little   villa^ros  that  once 
clustered  alM)ut  the  forts  have  Jwcome  cilie.s.     And  as  the 
white  men  and   red   men  are  now  at  peace  so  are  the 
French    and    the    En^dish       The    French    Canadians   of 
Quehec  still  .speak  the  French  ]an<rua^re  as  they  did  t\v<. 
hundred  years  a^'o     Hut  QuelK'C  is  a  province  of  Camula 
Just  as  Ontario  and  ManitolMi  are.     The  Prime  Minister 
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of  Canada  is  a  French  Canadian  and  l)oth  English  and 
French  mhnire  and  follow  him. 

In  the  year  1908  there  was  a  great  festival  at  Quebec 
It   was  to  celebrate   the   three  hun.lre<lth   birthday  of 
Quebec.     The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  now  King  George 
v..  came  in  a  great  English  battleship.     Men  were  there 
to  represent  France  and  the  United  States.     The  descen- 
dants of  those  who  had  fought  for  Quebec  in  the  past 
met  m  peace  to  rejoice  over  the  greatness  of  Canada. 
1  he  held  where  Wolfe  and  Montcahn  fought  their  great 
battlo  18  a  National  Park.     AH  Canadians  admire  now 
the  two  great  n.en  Who  died  there,  and  the  brave  French 
and   English   soldiei-s   who  died   witli   them.     The  old 
quarrel  is  all  over,  and  we  are  all  Canadians  now 

If  Champlain  or  Wolfe  could  see  Canada  now  the 
thing  that  would  surprise  them  most  would  be  the 
change  in  the  west.  In  their  time  no  one  cared  for 
anything  m  the  west  excepting  the  fur  trade  There 
were  no  white  men  out  there  except  the  traders 

Now  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria  are  great  cities 
The  farms  of  the  western  provinces  are  the  greatest  in 
the  world.     Regina  and  Edmonton  will  soon  be  as  large 
as  Winnipeg.     Settlers  are  coming  in  from  the  eastern 
provinces  and  from  Europe.     Thousands  come  in  every 
year  from  the  United  Stetes.     Railroads  run  now  where 
the  buffalo  used  to  roam  fifty  years  ago.    Great  steamers 
ply  on  Uike  Winnipeg  and  on  ti.e  rivers  instead  of  the 
canoes  of  the  fur-traders.     Telephone  wires  run  over  the 
prairie  and  through  the  mountains.     A  man  may  talk 
trom  Quebec  to  another  man  in  Vancouver  or  Edmonton 
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The  schools  of  Saskatchewan  an.l  British  C.»hn.,l,ia  are 
a.s  g(K,,i  as  the  schools  of  Ontari.,     All  „f  tho  provinces 
111  the  Mest  have  their  Xormai  .Sch.K)ls  an.l  Universities 
As   Canada   has   grown   richer  an.l  greater   she    has 
become   n.ore  and   n.ore   attached   to  our   motherland 
A  few  years  ago  Great  Britain  had  to  go  to  war  with 
the  Dutch  Republics  of  South  Africa.     She  did  not  ask 
any  help  from  Canada,  but  both  Canada  and  Australia 
thouglit  they  ought  to  saare  in  the  burden  and  dan.^-r 
of  the  war.     So  a  Canadian  army  was  sent  across  the 
«ea  to  South  Africa.     Our  soldiers  fought  so  well  under 
the  great  British  General.  Lord  Rol^erts,  that  the  whole 
Empne  was  proud  of  them. 

Since  then  our  government  has  decided  to  help  with 
the  navy  too.     It  did  not  seem  fair  to  have  our  friends 
m  England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  the  Empires  x.avy.     So  now  we  shall  have  wai-ships 
of  our  own.      We  do  not  want  to  go  to  war.      But  if 
the  Mother  Country  should  have  to  tight  another  nation 
we  shall  lielp  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the  land      Those 
who  come  to  us  from  other  countries  Ix-conie  Canadians 
and  take  our  flag.     And  our  flag  is  the  .same  British  fla.. 
that  fl.es  at  London  and  E.linburgh,  or  away   in    the 
•south  at  Melbourne  or  Cape  Town.       We  are  as  proud 
to  be  Britons  as  we  are  to  be  Canadians. 

Canada  is  still  a  young  countiy.  If  we  do  our  duty 
It  wdl  be  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  worid.  Xone 
of  us  can  aff^ord  to  be  idle.  One  of  our  great  un.ssion- 
anes  Dr.  Grenfell  of  Labrador,  one  day  found  Lord 
Strathcona  working  in  his  office  in  Montreal.     It  was 
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a  holiday,  and  no  one  elso  was  in  the  huilding.  Lord 
Strathcona  was  uioie  than  eicrhty  years  old.  Besi.les, 
lie  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Canada  and  ,li,l  n.,t 
have  to  Mork  unless  he  wanted  to.  J)i.  Grenfell  was 
surprised  to  .see  him  .so  husy.  But  Lord  Strathcona 
just  lau(jhed  and  .siiid,  "  I  .should  die  if  I  did  not  work." 
That  is  the  way  we  all  ou<,dit  t<j  feel. 

Every  year  Canada  grows  richer  and  greater.  It  is 
our  duty  to  keep  jPiking  her  better  and  stronger  by 
trying  to  be  as  goo<l  and  brave  as  Chaniplain  and  Brock 
as  wise  and  patient  jis  Macdonald  and  Ljiurier.  All  these 
men  and  women  whom  we  have  been  reading  alx>ut 
loved  their  country  and  <lid  all  they  could  for  her.  Their 
Canada  i.s  now  our  Canada,  so  we  must  take  their 
place. 
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The  Britons  and  the  Romans. 

There  wu8  a  time  ionj,'  a-o  when  tlie  Eiitfhsh  peoph- 
had  not  yet  come  to  the  British  Isla.i.ls.  In  those  <iays 
the  ancestors  of  the  people  of  Wah-s  had  their  hon.es  all 
over  the  lai,d  that  we  call  Enj^Iand.  They  were  called 
Britons,  and  were  almost  sava^n-s.  The  cnnitry  itself 
was  savage  too,  covered  with  thick  forests  and  ^r.vut 
marshes,  while  many  wild  leasts  roamed  over  It,— 
wolves,  wild  hoars,  wild  cattle  arid  deer. 

The  people  were  divide.l  into  trihes,  and  these  triljes 
often  foucrht  one  another  as   the   Indians   of  America 
used  to  do.     Like  the  Indians,  too,  they  di.l  not  live  in 
towns,  but  in  villages  and  scattered   huts.      When  an 
enemy  attacked  them  they  took  refuge  in  a  clearincr 
of   the   wood,   behind    banks   of   earth,  on   the    top   o? 
which  they  set  up  wood  n  palings.      When  they  went 
to  battle  they  painted  their  faces  blue  and   green    in 
order  to  frighten  the  enemy.     Ordinary  men  fought  on 
foot,  but  the  chiefs  drove  along  the  enemy's  ranks  in 
chariots,    which    had   scythes    fastened    to    the    axles. 
When  they  saw  a  gap  in   the  line,  they  leaped   down 
out   of   the   chariots   and    fought    on    foot    with    a.xes, 
spears,  or  bows  and  arrows. 
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TIm.  P.ritisl.  ,..aeh..r.s  „f  n-li^ji,,,,  m-o.-o  mll...l  Dnii.ls. 
ll..-y  l<..)k...l  „i„>„  tin.  ,niMtlet(M.  as  a  .sacn-d  plant  an.l 
at  certain  s.-asons  tl,,.  Dn.i.ls  w.-nt  in  white  roh^.s  to 
c.t  It  d..wn   from   tl.e  oak   trees  with  golden   .sickles 
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At  Stonehen^re,  i,,  Wiltshire,  and  some  (,ther  plaees  are 
still  standin-  ^-reat  circles  of  enormous  stones.  These 
are  .set  upri^^;  c,  with  flat  stones  lyin|.  acros.s  their  tops 
hke  the  8ide-iK.sts  and  top-bean,  of  a  doorway.     8on.e 
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P^le  think  «.»«,  wc-r,      n.id  te„,ple.,  b„t  it  i,  „<^ 
^1\7  «- ■-nun.ent,  to  dead  dueffina 
As  the  BnKm,  conid  not  re«d  or  write,  they  could 
not  leave  a,  »„y   Ux,k,  telli,,^   „,  .bout   thelTve" 
We  .l,„,„d   have   kuowu   very   little  .bout   then,   Z 
thj  „o    bee,,  visited  by  people  „f  „.„t„er  „.tio„  ^^ 
have  left  .u^connts  of  wha(  they  ww 
The»e  visitors  to  Britain  ca„,e  f„,„,  the  far-away  dtv 

n  raleat  ne.  The  R.„,„u„  were  the  greatest  peopi-  i„ 
the  world  at  the  ti.no,  and  they  can,,  te  BrTZ  „1 
«»  r-aceful  tr,„l.r,,  but  „  c„n,,ue«„.  On"  ?[^ 
general,  J„,i„,  Ca„«.r,  bad  ju,t'oon,„e  J  e  1  1 
that  ,„  now  called  Fn.„ce.  and  in  doing  this  be  ZTlZ 
to  %bt  a^n„t  «,„„  ^,p,,  „,,„  „^^  ^._,  -' 

nbes  of  Southern  Britain.  To  prevent  the  Brito.^ 
ro.n  tryng  to  help  then,,  he  tho^ht  be  would  « 
l.a    narrow    strait,    l«tw.        the    t„„    countries    Id 

X  ri-r""'  ^^  '--^"^ "- "- »  «"- 

Caesar  therefore  cn«,*Hl  the  sea  in  his  shins      H. 
Wd  th,^b,«h  Whit.  cli«-,  e^wded   vith  Brt^  ,2 

teland  o'  ?;  """  "  ""'  ™"  "™  '*'"-  '«'  "— ged 
autml  '\  ""'  "'  """"^  ''•"  "  --  -l«ady 
that  7;  T,  1  "  '^"  ""'""^^'^  '-  "•■!!»  so  badly 

Inythi"  "'""'  *"  """'  ""'"'"'  "-'"^  -'-'"' 

Next  year  he  can.e  again,  earlier  in  the  summer,  and 

cult  for  the  Ro,„an  soldie,.  in  their  heavy  armour  to 
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force  thdr  «-«y  tl,r„„«l,  „,.,  „,iek  f„„„t,.   |.,.,  ^.„,.^,^ 

too,     tiK,    L,.|    ,„   „„,^„„^,   ,,i,„    |„^,|    ,,,^  ^j„„        ,,,j 

n.o  R,,,,,,.,,,  erne.!  tl.„  stmngliold  l,y  „t.,r,„  „,„|  t|,„ 

For  «b..„t  a  h„,„l,.e,l  y™r„  „ft«r  this  tl,„  lta„a,H  l..ft 
B„t,u„  a  o„».  At  l.„t  one  „f  t„.,i,.  c.„,p..„,.  „„^„  „'; 
h.»  .„,„d  to  oo,„,„„r  the  i,la,K.  completely,  and  «e„t  over 
an  army  to  do  it. 

Many  annics  anfl  „,any  ^.enerals  were  sent,  one  after 
another,  unt.'  after  son.e  tin.e  Britain  l.can.e  a  Ro.  a. 
produce     A..nou.h  the  Britons  were  to,,  n.uch  flividll 
amongHt  then.selves  to  resist  very  successfully,  they  did 
not  submit  without  a  strug^rle.  ^ 

A  brave  chief  nan.ed  Ca^nu^tacus.  having  been  .Iriven 
out  of  u,  ,„.,„j^,^^  .  ^  ^,^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

refuge  with  son.e  very  wild  tribes  amongst  the  moun- 
ts o   South  Wales.    He  gave  the  Roman:  much  troubL 
lH3fore  he  was  captured  an.l  sent  a  pri.soner  to  Rome 

As  he  was  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  the 
great  cty  he  said  he  M^ondered  that  men  who  had  so 
much  wealth  at  )  ome  should  envy  him  his  p<,or  cottage 
m  B-  tarn.  The  iimperor.  struck  by  his  bok'  l.havio,; 
gave  hun  Ins  freedom  instead  of  putting  hi.„  to  death.' 
fuch  wa.s  what  generally  happened  to  such  captives. 
The   Romans   never   really   conquered    the    whole  of 

Folth  "';•    ?Y  "'^''  '^^   '"•  "^'-^^  ^^  ^'-  Firth  of 
Forth  m  Scotland,  but   beyond   there  lived  some  very 
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Willi  tril)CH  (,f  tall.  nMl-lmlred  |HH,plt.,  mllcl  tlit 
Picte,  aiul  tl«.ujjh  the  RoinruiH  won  w,in«  l^tth-H  over 
then.,  they  couM  never  ^et  iH,s8e««i„„  of  their  niL'-'od 
land.  *''" 

So  to  keep  the  Picts  out  of  the  country  thty  ha.l 
really  8ul.Jued.  the  RoniauH  built  two  great  walls  right 
acro8H  the  country.  The  Htronger  of  the  two  was  nm<le 
of  Btone.  It  was  twenty  feet  high  and  over  eight  feet 
thick,  and  on  the  northern  side,  fron,  which  the  enemy 
would  approach,  it  was  guarde<l  hy  u  ditch.  Alout 
every  cjuarter  of  a  mile  there  wa«  a  watch-tower.  But 
even  this  could  not  always  keep  the  Picts  on  their  own 
side  of  the  wall. 

The  Romans  ruled  in  Britain  for  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  In  many  ways  they  did  the  Britons 
good.  They  toi-ced  them  all  to  live  at  peace  with  each 
other,  and  made  just  laws,  so  that  every  man  could 
quietly  '  .ep  what  belonged  to  him. 

•-'he  itomans  ^vere  famous  road  makers  too  They 
rnade  very  straight,  good  paved  roads  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  Some  of  them  are  still  used 
as  highways. 

When  they  first  came  to  Britain  the  Romans  were 
heathen.,.  But  during  the  tin.e  they  ruled  there  the 
Christian  religion  was  making  its  way  in  the  worid. 
The  apostles  and  the  teachers  who  followed  them 
persuaded  many  of  the  people  of  Rome  to  become 
Christians.  After  a  long  time  the  Roman  emperors 
became  Christians;  other  people  followed  their  example, 
and  in  time  the  whole  empire  was  converted. 
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But  iw  tiiiH)  wont  on  the  Uorimris  were  less  ul.le  eitl„.r 
t(i  govern  c  to  Hjfht.  They  h.Ml  W>vouu>  hxy.y  niul  easy. 
iioiuii,  und  were  not  such  ^ckkI  N.,I.li,.rH  as  they  1,^1  U.^,,, 
Hlth.Mnrh  at  thiH  time  they  nee«le.|  to  Ik-  '  "..ver  thnn  ever 
toihi.rul  their  empin^  from  >;n'iit  hw  n.  of  free,  hanly 
people  who  were  pressing  into  it  fron     .  e  north. 

Even  in  liritnin  they  couhl  not  keep  ofT  the  iittackH  of 
Huch  enemies.  At  hist  the  Emper.)r  callt.l  all  his  sol.liers 
back  to  defe.Hl  Home,  an<)  tol.l  the  Britons  they  must 
loc^k  after  themselvt ..  So  the  Roman  rule  in  Bri'ain 
came  to  aii  end. 
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The  Coming  of  the  English. 

Three  different  sets  of  enemies  were  now  attacking 
the  poor  Britons.  The  Picts  broke  tlirough  tlie  great 
wall.  The  Scots  came  in  their  light  boats  over  the 
Irish  Sea. 

You  will  ask  how  it  was  that  the  Scots  came  from 
Ireland.  At  that  time  the  Scots  lived  in  Ireland  (called 
by  the  Romans  Hihernia),  though  afterwards  many  of 
them  crossed  the  sea  to  that  part  of  Great  Britain  which 
we  call,  after  them,  Scotland  (Caledonia). 

The  Picts  and  Scots  belonged  to  somewhat  the  same 
race  as  the  Britons.  But  the  third  set  of  foes  who  came 
to  Britain  from  the  east  over  the  North  Sea  belonged  to 
quite  a  different  race,  and  spoke  a  different  language. 

In  the  north  of  Oermany  there  were  Hvinor  some 
tribes  of  people  called  Angles,  and  Saxons,  and  Jutes. 
"Angle"  is  really  the  same  name  as  "English."  So 
there  were  English  men  in  Germany  before  there  were 
any  in  our  i.slands. 

The  English  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Germans, 
and  their  language  was  something  like  German  or 
Dutch.  They  had  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair.  They  were 
fierce  and  hardy,  and  still  heathens.  They  were  such 
good  sailors  that  they  were  not  afraid  to  cross  the 
stormy  North  Sea  in  their  little  ships. 

They  were  really  pirates,  or  sea-robbers,  and  for  a 
long  time  before  the  Roman.s  left  Britain  they  had  been 
plundering  the  eastern  coasts.  Now  a  British  chief, 
Vortigern,  being  attacked  by  the  Picts,  foolishly  made 
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up  Ilia  mind  to  liiro  some  of  these  sea-robbers  to  help 
hiiii. 

About  the  year  449  A.D.,  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
years  a^^o,  some  Jutes  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  which 
is  now  part  of  Kent,  but  was  then  really  an  island, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  wide  strip  of  sea. 

Vortigern  asked  these  Jutes  to  conquer  the  Picts  for 
him,  and  they  did  so.  But  when  they  saw  what  a  good 
land  they  had  come  to,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  take 
it  for  themselves.'  Fresh  shiploads  of  their  kinsmen 
followed  them.  They  soon  crossed  over  into  Kent,  and 
began  to  fight  the  Britons  and  seize  their  lands. 

The  Britons  fought  bravely,  but  were  defeated  again 
and  again.  The  English  way  of  conquering  was  far 
more  cruel  than  the  Roman.  They  slew  or  drove  away 
tlie  Britons,  and  divided  their  lands  amongst  themselves. 
Then  they  sent  home  to  Germany  for  their  wives  and 
children,  and  settled  down  in  their  new  homes. 

The  English  hated  towns;  they  had  always  lived  in 
the  open  country.  So  they  plundered  the  Roman  towns 
and  burned  all  of  them  that  they  could.  But  some  of 
the  strong  Roman  walls  would  not  burn,  and  remain  to 
this  day. 

Saint  Augnstine. 

At  first  the  English  were  heathens.  They  thought 
that  the  chief  thing  their  gods  wished  them  to  do  was 
to  fight  bravely,  and  that  the  sojjls  of  those  who  died 
in  battle  would  live  happily  ever  after  in  the  abode  of 
the  gods. 


SAINT  AUGUSTINE  I7 

Their  religion  made  them  fierce  and  cruel  to  their 
enemies,  instead  of  teaching  them  to  Ijc  merciful  and 
gentle.  But  they  were  kind  to  their  own  wives  and 
children,  and  they  were  also  a  very  truthful  people. 

Some  of  the  days  of  the  week  are  still  called  after  the 
old  English  gods:  Wednesday  means  "Woden's  day"; 
Woden  was  the  great  father  of  the  go<ls,  they  thought! 
Thursday  is  "  Thor's  day  " ;  Thor  was  the  god  of  thunder 
and  war. 

The  Britons  were  Christians,  but  their  proud  con- 
querors would  not  learn  from  them.  But  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  English  settkd  in 
Britain,  some  Christian  nussionaries  came  from  Rome 
to  teach  them.     This  is  how  it  happened. 

Soon  after  the  Romans  left  Britain,  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  west  of  Europe  was  overrun  by  a  number 
of  German  nations  and  came  to  an  end.  These  Germans, 
however,  were  Christians,  and  the  person  they  all 
respected  most  was  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  called 
the  Pope. 

There  was  now  a  Pope  named  Gregory.  Many  years 
before  he  became  Pope,  he  was  one  day  walking  in  the 
slave-market  at  Rome  when  he  noticed,  among  the 
poor  people  who  were  being  bought  and  sold  as  slaves, 
some  very  beautiful  boys  with  fair  skins  and  golden 
hair. 

Gregory  asked  to  what  nation  the  children  belonged, 
and  was  told  that  they  were  Angles.  "Not  Angles," 
said  he,  "  but  angels."  "  Who,"  he  then  asked,  "  is  their 
king  ? "     "  His  name  is  Ella,"  replied  the  slave-merchant. 
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"Thon,"  answered  (Jrejrory,  " Alleluius  shall  W^  suntr  i,, 
the  land  of  Ella." 

When  he  hecmiu;  Pope  \w  reuieinl)ered  the  heathen 
An<,'les,  and  sent  a  missionary  named  Augustine  to  tejieh 
them  about  Christ. 

Augustine  landed  in  Thanet,  at  Ebhsfleet,  the  very 
same  place  M-here  the  English  had  first  set  foot  in  Britain 
when  tliey  came  to  stay.  The  king  of  Kent  at  that 
time  was  called  Ethelbert,  and  he  lived  at  Canterbujy 
which  means  "  the  dwelling  of  the  men  of  Kent." 

Ethelbert  had  nkirried  a  Christian  princess  who  came 
from  Gaul,  and  allotved  lier  to  woi-ship  lier  God  in  a 
little  church  called  St.  Martin's,  which  liad  been  built  by 
the  Romans,  and  which  stood  just  outside  the  town. 

Ethelbert  had  therefore  heard  something  about  Chris- 
tianity, and  he  welcomed  Augustine,  and  promised  to 
listen  to  what  lie  had  to  say.  So  Augustine  and  his 
companions  appeared  before  liim  carrying  a  silver  cross 
and  singing  Christian  hynu.s.  Augustine  preached  to 
the  people,  and  after  a  time  Ethelbert  and  the  men  of 
Kent  became  Christians. 

Augustine  afterwards  became  the  first  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

Long  before  Augustine  came  to  England,  the  great 
and  good  Saint  Patrick  had  taught  the  Irish  to  be 
Christians.  So  much  good  did  he  do  that  by  and  bye 
the  Irish  became  njore  religious  and  more  learned  than 
any  nation  in  the  world,  except,  perliaps,  the  Italians. 

Men  in  those  days  were  so  fierce  and  rough  that  it 
waa  very  hard  to  be  good  and  gentle,  and  many  people 
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fonn.1  .t  easier  t.,  1h>  ,eli.io„.s  if  they  wont  awav  an.l 
hved  by  th,.,usolvo.s.  Thaso  were  cuII-mI  „.onk.;  h.kI 
then.  housoH  Mc-H  ctlle.l  in<>nH.st,.rios.  Saint  An-ustine 
was  a  n.onk,  an.l  so  was  the  jjirat  Pope  (Jiegoiy.  " 

Tho  monks  .lid  not  live  conifortaMe,  lazy  lives  They 
ate  as  little  as  they  conhl,  and  spent  a  ^m-at  deal  of  tin,; 
in  prayer.  Bnt  th.-y  also  ha.l  to  work  hard  with  their 
hands  to  ^nw  their  food  and  supply  their  ,laily  needs, 
home  of  the  .nonks  hocan,e  clever  fanners  and  j^ardeners- 
they  cleared  the  forests  and  drained  the  fens  and  taucd.t 
the  people  many  useful  thintrs.  '^ 

There  were  n.a.iy  n.onks  "n  Ireland,  and  one  of  these 
whose  name  was  Colun.ba.  sailed  over  to  Scotland  to 
preach  to  his  countrymen  who  had  gone  to  settle  there 
He  founded  a  monastery  in  a  little  island  called  lona  off 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  was  so  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate that  his  monks  loved  him  dearly. 

When  the  monks  of  lona  had  taught  the  Scots  they 
travelled  farther  south,  and  by  and  bye  they  were 
preaching  their  religion  through  all  of  northern  E.udand 
But.  tmluckily.  the  Irish  missionaries  and  the  missionaries 
from  Rome  .^  1  not  agree  very  well,  and  in  the  end  the 
irisli  missionaries  went  back  to  lona. 

Alfred  the  Great. 

In  those  days  England  was  not  ruled  by  one  kin-jis 
•she  IS  now  There  was  really  no  England  at  all.  In^the 
north  there  was  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Xorthumbria. 
and  m  the  south  were  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and 
Wessex.     Even   these   were  not  the   only  ones,  thouc^h 
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they  M'oro  the  frreufst.  Tho  worst  of  it  wn«  that  th.-v 
wore  ncu-ly  ahVays  ut  war,  .uch  ki,.^r,h.,n  tryi...^  to 
conquer  the  others.  The  kin;;  who  was  n.ost  powrrful 
or  the  tune  l>ein^r  was  hn^ked  up  to  hy  the  oth.rs  as  a 
Kind  of  over-lord. 

Gradually   the    kincr.s   of    Wessex    l„.can.e    the    n.ost 
powerful,  until   at   last   one   of    then,    nan.ed    Kcdn^-rt 


AbPREO  TUe  ORIAT. 

brought  all  the  other  kings  more  or  less  under  his  rule. 
There  was  a  very  good  reason  why  all  the  Encdish 
should  join  together  at  this  time.  England  and  alFthe 
west  of  Europe  were  being  attacked  by  a  new  enemy. 
Just  as  the  English  had  come  over  the  sea  many  years 
before,  plundering  and  slaying,  so  a  new  set  of  sea- 
robbers  were  now  harrying  our  coasts. 
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They  cnxuo  fn,i„  Dvimiaik  an. I  Norway,  aii<]  tho 
Kii^HisI.  (.ali,-.!  tip'ii.  DuM.s,  Init  t!i..  iM..,i,|..  ,,M  th.' 
Contin.'iit  spoke  of  (li.-iii  as  Nortlmi.'ii.  In  tli.-ir  li^rht 
ships  th..y  sailcl  up  the  iiiuuths  c.l'  tho  rivers,  ;;(,i  all  tho 
»H.n(y  they  could,  iMirii.-.!  the  villaj^es  aiMTsIew  the 
pt'ople.  TIm-u  they  sailed  otf  hel'ore  tiie  Kn;i,dish.  who 
had  for;;otteu  their  old  sea-farin;r  ways,  cmild  catch 
theiit. 

Ejrl)ert  fought  the  Dan  >s,  and  so  di.I  ],is  .sons  and 
p-Hn,I.sons.  But  th()U;,di  thty  were  .soiriotinies  deleate.l, 
the  Danes  kept  swarn.in;r  over,  initil  the  time  came' 
when  they  be^'an  to  stay,  instead  of  only  making'  raids, 
and  it  .seemed  as  if  they  nnVJit  in  tlie  end  concjuer  the' 
whole  country. 

From  this  (huijrer  En^dand  was  saved  hy  tlie  nol)le 
Kin;r  Alfred,  one  of  tlu;  <rreatest  and  best  kinjrs  any 
country  has  ever  had.  It  is  a  little  more  tlian  a 
thousand  years  since  he  died,  but  he  will  never  be 
for^rotten  by  Englishmen. 

Alfred  was  the  youn(,'est  grandson  of  Egbert.  Three 
of  his  l)rothers  had  been  kings  before  him,  an<l  by  their 
side  he  had  fought  against  the  Danes  from  the  time 
when  he  was  a  Ix.y.  When  the  last  biother  died  the 
men  of  Wi's.sex  chose  Alfred  to  succeed  him. 
^  By  this  time  tlie  Danes  had  subdued  a  great  part  of 
England.  They  had  also  overrun  all  the  north  and 
middle  of  England,  taken  the  best  land  away  from 
the  Engli.sh  there  and  divided  it  amongst  themselves. 
Now  under  a  leader  named  Guthrum,  they  came  into 
Wes.se  X. 
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Tlio  men  of  Wewiex  seem  to  have  lost  heart  altogethor, 
and  would  not  fijfht.  Alfred  hud  to  liide  himself,  with 
a  few  faithful  warriors,  in  the  Islan.l  of  Athelney,  in 
Somersetshire,  which  was  then  all  fen  country,  though  it 
is  dry  enough  now. 

There  is  a  story  that  he  lived  in  the  hut  of  a  faithful 
swineherd,  who  did  not  tell  his  wife  that  the  stmnger 
they  were  sheltering  was  the  king  One  day  she  set 
him  to  watch  some  cakes  which  she  was  baking  on  the 
hearth.  Alfred,  who  was  busy  .nending  some  arrows, 
and  perhaps  thinkang  of  his  own  troubles,  forgot  all 
about  the  cakes  and  let  them  burn. 

Then  the  good  woman  rushed  in  and  scolded  him 
well  for  being  so  lazy  and  careless,  for.  she  .s  iid,  he  liked 
well  enough  to  eat  the  cakes  when  they  were  nice  and 
hot. 

When  she  found  out  who  it  was  that  she  liad  rated 
so  soundly,  she  was  dreadfully  frightened.  But  King 
Alfred  only  laughed  goo<l-humouredly  and  said  he  quite 
deserved  the  scolding. 

Alfred  had  not  to  stay  long  in  hiding.  His  warriors 
began  to  gather  round  him,  atid  as  soon  as  he  felt 
himself  strong  enough  he  sallied  out  to  attack  the  Danes. 
He  collected  his  army  at  Edington,  in  Wiltshire.  On 
the  chalk  downs  there  he  fought  a  great  battle,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory. 

The  Danes  were  obliged  to  make  peace  with  him  at  a 
place  called  Wedmore.  It  was  agreed  that  Alfred  should 
keep  all  England  south-west  of  the  old  Roman  road 
called  Watling  Street,  which  ran  from  the  Thames,  a 
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little  Mow  Lomlon,  to  Clu'stcr  on  tho  l)oe.     \ll   tlio 
lan.l  north-oast  of  this  wan  to  Mnu^  t.,  t\w.  DanvH 

Mfrod  memoA  to  1h,  ^ivin^  up  a  K«eat  ,Kul  to  the 
DanoH.  But  he  kn.-w  that  ho  couhl  not  con.,u,.r  all  tho 
country  fr.)m  them,  ko  he  thou;rht  it  Ixjtter  to  keep  half 
nu.l  do  overythiuif  'h-  could  for  that. 

His  iHiopIe  loved  him  dearly,  and  were^rrateful  to  him 
for  mviug  them  from  their  cruel  er.emies.  To  keep  off 
frcHh  attacks  of  tho  Danes  from  tho  nea.  Alfred  huilt 
many  long,  swift  ships,  of  a  shape  he  invented  himself 
Ihey  were  very  useful,  though  once  they  did  run 
oground  in  tho  shallow  mouth  of  a  river,  while  the 
lighter  Danish  ships  got  a-ay.  This  was  the  beginninir 
of  the  English  navy. 

Alfred  had  Ijeen  fighting  all  his  life,  but  he  carcMl  for 
many  things  better  than  fighting.  Very  few  people 
even  ,f  they  were  kings  or  nobles,  could  read  an<l  write 
m  those  days.  But  Alfred  could  read  when  he  was  a 
httle  boy.  and  is  said  to  have  won  a  Ijook.  full  of  ,„ii„ted 
pictures,  which  his  mother  had  promised  to  that  one  of 
her  children  who  could  first  loarn  to  read  it. 

He  wa.s  very  an.xious  that  his  people  should  be  better 
taught,  and  invited  learned  men  from  abroad  to  con.e 
and  instruct  then,.  There  were  v.ry  few  schools  in 
those  days,  except  in  the  monasteries. 

There  were  no  printed  books.  All  books  had  to  be 
written  out  by  hand  on  prepared  skin,  called  parchn.ent 
This  took  a  very  long  time,  so  that  there  were  very  few 
books  at  all,  and  these  cost  a  great  deal.  They  were 
nearly  al'  ,n  in   I^tin,  the  language   which   the 
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RoinatiM  had  H|)oken,  but  which  only  n  few  U'lirued  nion 
in  En^'land  could  now  undor-stund. 

Alfred  wantod  En^'liMJi  books  for  hiH  jK»«»pU'.  So  he 
t<Hik  »eveial  Latin  l^ookn,  which  taught  ag«MKl  deal  about 
history  and  geography,  and  turned  them  into  KngliMh. 
and  ho  a<lded  to  them  many  t!  'ngs  which  he  thought  it 
would  Ijo  UHtfid  for  the  |>eo|)le  to  know. 

He  collected  the  good  lawN  which  Ium  forefatherH  had 
made,  and  I'ld  them  written  down,  and  ho  wiw  very 
strict  in  seeing  that  th-.'y  were  ol>eyed. 

It  i.s  really  wonderful  how  Alfred  contrived  to  do  so 
much,  espt'cially  aM  he  was  very  often  ill.  Hut  ho  never 
wasted  any  time.  It  is  said  tlui*  -s  there  were  no  clocks 
in  tho8«i  days,  he  had  his  ciindles  |)ainted  in  Hugs  of 
differert  cohjurs.  When  one  ring  had  turned  down  he 
knew  it  was  time  to  leave  off  writing  and  go  to  business, 
or  prayer,  or  a  meal,  until  another  ring  had  disappeared, 
and  so  on. 

Alfred  died  at  Winchester  after  reigning  thirty  years. 
England  has  never  forgotten  this  great  and  go<xJ  king. 
In  th  year  1901,  one  thousand  years  after  Alfnd's 
death,  a  noble  monument  was  raised  to  liim  in  his  old 
royal  city  of  Wiiichester. 

After  Alfred's  death,  liis  son,  and  his  grandson,  and 
his  two  great-grand.sons  .set  themselves  steadily  to  work 
to  win  book  for  the  English  that  part  of  the  country 
which  luul  Ijeen  given  up  to  the  Danes  by  the  Treaty 
of  We«lmore. 

Sti  p  by  sttp  they  re-conquered  the  middle  and  north 
of  England.     There  was  plenty  of  liard  fighting,  but  the 
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EntfliMh  in  t\um'  ,«irtM.  wh„  l.a.l  ume  U-en  j.-ulous  of  tlu- 
iwer  of  the  w,,e  «,,,.„  ki„^,^  ^.^.^^  ,..nv"  willing,  to  Ik- 
rulc««I  l.y  tlK.jii  mth.r  than  by  th..  Daum. 

After  Hbout  eighty  years,  then,  all  Knglun.!  fn.,n  the 
E«^'I.Hh  Channel  to  the  V-  M.  of  Forth  l,..cunM,  joine.1 
under  one  English  king,  bigar  the  I'eaeeful.  U  i.  Mai.l 
that  eight  uuUur-kingH  once  rowed  \m  boat  on  the  J>ee 


Onnt. 

But  with  all  the^«3  years  of  figHting  the  jK-ople  conl.l 
not  reman,  .jnito  m  free  uh  they  hud  Ix-en.  When  the 
Danes  eun.e  tie  snialler  fanners  conld  not  defend  then,- 
selveM.  so  they  sought  out  son.e  powerful  n.an.  and  asked 
Jun.  to  protect  then,,  and  he  iK'can.e  their  lonl.  u.xl 
made  then,  follow  hi,.,  to  war.  In  this  way  the  nobles 
becanift  moie  jwwjrful. 

As  l..ng  us  Eilgar  -eigned  things  went  very  well.  Imt 
when  a  w..«k  king  ca,..e  to  the  throne  troubles  began 
'iir»un.     Such  a  king  was  Ethelred  th,..  Uinvady 

Fresh  swarn,s  of  Danes  lH,.gan  to  con.e  ovei-.  plun- 
«ler.ug  in  the  old  fashion,  and  all  that  the  f.K.lish  kin., 
could  think  of  doing  was  to  give  then,  n,oney  to  go 
away.  But  of  course  this  only  n.ade  then.  con,e  back 
quickly  in  the  hope  of  a  fresh  bribe. 

The  English  had  no  good  leade,-.  so  they  could  not 
resist  then,  n.uch.  Then  Ethehed  ordered  that  all  the 
Danes  who  could  l>e  caught  should  su.Menly  1«,  killed 
on  a  certain  day.  This  naturally  only  made  the  otl.era 
more  furious. 
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At  last  a  Danish  kin<(  named  Swegen  conquered  all 
England,  and  Ethelred  fled  to  France.  When  Swegen 
died  his  son  Cnut  became  king  of  all  England.  But 
really  the  country  was  better  off  under  a  foreign  king 
like  Cnut  than  under  an  English  one  like  Ethelred. 
Cnut  was  a  just  and  good  ruler,  and  he  put  an  end  to 
the  continual  fighting  which  was  so  bad  for  the  country. 

One  day  Cnut  was  walking  with  his  CQurtiers  on  the 
seashore,  and  some  of  them  began  to  try  and  flatter  him 
by  talking  of  his  power  and  greatness.  Cnut  thought 
he  would  teach  them  a  lesson,  for  he  hate<l  flattery.  So 
he  ordered  a  chair  to  be  set  for  himself  close  to  the 
water's  edge  as  the  tide  was  cominir  in. 

Then  he  cried,  "  O  sea,  I  am  thy  Lord ;  my  ships  sail 
over  thee  whither  I  will,  and  this  land  against  which 
thou  dashest  is  mine.  Stay  then  thy  waves,  and  dare 
not  to  wet  the  feet  of  thy  master." 

The  waves,  of  course,  came  on,  and  soon  they  were  all 
round  Cnut's  chair,  and  wetted  his  feet  and  clothes. 
Then  he  turned  to  his  courtiers  and  said,  "  You  see  now 
how  weak  is  the  power  of  kings  and  of  all  men,  for  the 
waves  will  not  hearken  to  my  voice.  Honour  then  God 
only,  for  Him  do  all  things  obey," 

His  two  sons,  who  reigned  after  him,  were  bad  men, 
and  when  they  were  both  dead,  the  English,  who  hated 
being  ruled  by  foreigners,  sent  to  France  for  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  and  made  him  their  king. 
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If  tl.e  poopK,  thou-I.t  that  t:.iu'ai(l,  the  s.>„  «f 
Ethelml,  woul.l  1^  a  mtl  En^rli,h  kin^^  they  soon 
found  out  their  nustake.  Even  by  birtli  he  was  Imlf  a 
foreigner,  for  his  niotJier  was  a  Xornuin. 

Who  were  the  Norn.ans  !     They  were  the  Northmen, 
or  Danes,  who  had  conquered  the  north-west  of  France 
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just  JUS  the  Danes  liad  con(iuered  the  north  of  En^^lan.l. 
WitJi  these  juen  the  Frencli  king  had  he,.,!  (,1,H;^^.,1  t<, 
make  a  treaty  allowing  th.-n,  to  keep  the  land  they  held. 
But  in  P>anoe  then,  had  been  no  kings  like  those  who 
caine  after  King  Alfred  Lo  win  this  land  back,  little  by 
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little.  It  is  true  that  tlio  Norman  leader,  or  Duke  as  he 
Wivs  called,  pretended  to  consider  the  PVench  kinjj  as  liis 
master.  When  a  Duke  of  Normandy  died  the  next 
Duke  went  to  the  French  king,  and  kneelinj,'  down 
before  him,  put  his  hands  between  the  kind's  hands  and 
swore  to  be  faithful  to  him.  This  was  called  doing 
homage,  and  by  this  act  the  Duke  was  sup[)osed  to 
become  the  king's  "man"  or  vassal. 

But  really  the  Duke  obeyed  the  king  only  when  it 
suited  liim  to  do  so,  and  the  French  kin^  were  very 
much  afraid  of  their  powerful  vas.sal. 

The  Normans  Were  very  cle  -,  especially  in  being 
always  able  to  learn  from  other  |/eople.  In  a  very  short 
time  they  gave  up  talking  Danish  and  sj^oke  French, 
and  they  cured  themselves  of  their  rough  ways  and 
became  well-mannered  and  educated.  They  had  become 
Christians  when  they  settled  in  France. 

They  did  not  give  up  fighting.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  a  nation  of  soldiers.  Most  of  the  Normans  fought 
on  horseback,  and  wore  armour  made  of  tiny  links  of 
steel,  in  which  they  could  move  about  almost  as  easily 
as  in  a  knitted  jersey. 

The  Norman  barons  knew  that  their  Duke  did  not 
obey  the  French  king  any  more  than  he  liked,  and  they 
saw  no  reason  why  they  should  obey  the  duke  any 
better.  They  built  strong  castles,  and  often  shut  them- 
selves up  in  them  and  defied  the  dukes,  who  had  great 
trouble  with  them. 

Edward,  the  new  king  of  England,  who  because  of  his 
piety  was  afterwards  called  Edward  the  Confessor,  had 
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liv«l  at  tl,o  Nonnan  court  while  C„„t  «•„«  r,.ij,n, i„ 

very  «,.xl  „.o„k,  ,„,t  ,,.  .,  ,,,,^     „„,. 

H„   t  ,ou„,t  his   E„j.li»l,  „„bj..cts    v,n.y    ,.,„H,   ,,„, 

S::™"'  """  ^  "■^■^'  --.» P--1  with  tiK.  £n„J 

Ii..t  .t  wa,  scarcely  wise  „f  E,lwur,l  l„  fet  tl,e,„  see  how 
muel,  he  .Ie,p,.,e.l  the,,,,  and  to  i„vite  over  to  E„«i„3 

te  wh,a„    ,„  ,,,owo,l  «,.eat  favour,  eve.,  u.M„,  o„.    , 
then,  Arcl,b,8h„,,  „f  Cant,rh„iy 

No  ,„a„  favountes,  a„,l  i„  t|,i,  they  wc-e  led  by 
Oodw,„e,  Ear  of  Wessex.  Unfortunately  the  other 
earls  were  jealou.,  of  Godwiue,  and  when  he  displeas^ 
the  k,„g  by  quarrelling,  with  so„,e  Nonuaus  they  sid.l 
against  h„n,  and  confived  to  have  hi„,  banished 

Oodw.ne  soon  ca„,e  back,  however,  and  the  Nonnan, 
ve,.e  so  ,„uch  afraid  of  ,,i„.  that  n,a„y  of  the,,,  ,,.; 
of    England.      f,,.,Hvi„e  ,lid    not   live   long  after    this 
When  he   wa.,  dead,  his  son   Ha,old   Wclne   Earl   of 
Wesse.,  and   really   „„ed    E„,,la,„l    for   Edward,   who 

""'''  r'  '•;'« '- -"■  Ha,.oid  showed  1 elf : 

bo  such  a  brave,  clever  ,„an  that  he   was   loved   a,  d 
respected  by  ne,„ly  „||  EnKlish,nen 

heariful^,""-;'  T  ?"'^'"""-  '"^"  ''"  »-  •"■-"  ■"  •^ 
beaut,  ul   church    he    l,a,I    built   just    outside    Lon,l„„ 

towards    the    west,   and    which   was  called    the    WeJ 

^:^:  ?■■.''■"'•?!:■    '^"-«  ■■'  "Oi  „,uel,  of  Edwa,.rs 

inster  Abbev  ;m  it  „ow   .st.-in.ls 


buildi 
for  it 


was  rebuilt  200  years  later,  but 


-w  jfHis  laier,  but  ever  sinr-t 
It  has  been  the  most  famous  church  in  England. 


r  since  his  day 
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Wlliam  the  Conqueror. 

Kihvurd  llie  Confussor  h-ft  no  cliildrcn,  Jiiid  lii.s  iicuivst 
rt'liitivo  W!iH  only  a  Ixjy.  Tlie  \Visu  Mon  luid  tlmi-.-forc 
t<j  clioo.se  a  king,  and  tliey  chose  Harold. 
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WILLIAM  THK  CONQUKUOll  ;$.} 

But  then!  WHS  soino  one  .is.,  who  claim..!  tl...  crown 
This  was  WiUiun,,  I)„i<e  of  Xorin..in.ly.  H.'  sai.l  that 
blwar.1  tho  Confessor  ha.l  promis..,!  that,  wh.-n  h,-  .lied, 
William  shoul.l  succce.l  him  as  Kinj;  of  En<jlaiid. 

So  the  Duke  collected  a  ^rreat  army  and  made  rea.ly 
to  invade  England.  Just  at  this  mom.-nt  Har.)I.l  had  to 
go  north  to  tight  against  the  King  of  Norway.  Ho  ha.l 
invade.1  the  country  with  one  of  Harol.l's  own  l.rothers, 
who  had  behave.!  badly  and  ha.l  l)e.'n  Ijanished. 

Harold  defeated  and  slew  them  Iwth.  Then  while  he 
and  liis  men  were  resting  after  tljo  bar.!  fight,  a  messeng..r 
came  in  liot  liaste  from  the  south  with  the  news  that  tlie 
Duke  of  Normandy  bad  landed  in  Sussex. 

Harold  marclied  south  with  all  speed.  All  .rue 
Engli.shmen  ought  to  have  followe.!  iu-m  to  drive  out  the 
foe.  But  the  northern  earls  were  jealous  of  liini,  and 
though  he  liad  just  saved  them  from  the  Norsemen,  none 
of  their  men  joined  liis  army. 

He  could  only  collect  his  own  followers,  who  were 
well  armed,  and  tlie  men  of  the  southern  shires,  who  bad 
no  better  weapons  than  jjikes  and  hay-forks. 

Witli  tliese  troops  he  took  up  his  stand  on  a  ridge 
of  chalk  hills  a  few  miles  north  of  Hastings,  at  a  place 
wl.icli  was  i)  en  called  Senlac,  but  is  now  called  Battle. 

Tlie  English  still  fought  in  the  ol.l  way,  on  foot, 
standing  in  such  close  rank  that  their  wooden  sbiel.ls 
touched  each  otlier  and  made  a  kind  of  wall.  From 
Ijehind  this  shield- wall  they  hurled  their  spears  at  tlie 
enemy,  and  tlien  fonglit  them  liand  to  hand  with  lieavy 
axes  and  swords. 
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Nearly  all  tlu!  Normans  f()u<,'l.t  on  horsfluick.  They 
had  also  many  skilled  arcliors,  whereas  at  that  time  the 
Kn^rlish  scarcely  used  1m)\vs  and  arrows  at  all. 

JTarold  commanded  his  men  to  stand  firm  behind  t4ieir 
shields,  and  on  no  account  to  break  their  ranks  or  let  th(> 
enemy  ^ret  a  footin^r  on  the  hill-top.  He  himself,  with 
Ins  brothers,  took  his  po.st  in  the  centre  of  the  hill 
between  two  standard.s. 

The  battle  took  place  in  Octol)er,  10C6.  It  l)ecrnn 
early  in  the  moniinjr  and  latred  all  day.  Time  after 
time  the  Normans  charged  up  the  In'll,  but  they  could 
not  break  the  English  rank.s. 

Then  William  thought  of  a  trick  by  which  lie  could 
draw  the  English  from  their  posts.  He  made  some  of 
his  men  pretend  to  fly. 

The  English,  who  were  tired  of  standing  still  all  day, 
forgot  Harold's  orders  and  rushed  down  the  hill  in 
pursuit.  Then  the  Normans  turned  on  them  sud- 
denly and  followed  them  so  closely,  a.s  they  retreated 
up  the  hill,  that  at  last  they  got  a  footing  among 
them.  * 

The  Normans  had  now  really  won  the  battle,  yet  the 
English  fought  on  stubbornly.  At  last,  as  it  was  getting 
dark,  William  ordered  his  archers  to  shoot  their  arrows 
straight  up  into  the  air,  so  that  they  might  fall  on  the 
heads  of  the  Eno-lish. 

As  Harold  was  looking  up,  an  arrow  pierced  his  right 
eye.  Four  Norman  knights  rushed  in  and  slew  hhn. 
The  battle  was  soon  over,  and  thus  England  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tht!  Normans. 
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(from  the  picture  in  the  Royal  Exchange  by  kind  pern.ission  of  the  artist:)      ' 
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Soon  after  the  Imttle  of  Ha8tin<^,  the  chief  men  of 
Eii(;land,  not  knowing;  wJmt  else  to  do,  chose  William  for 
their  king,  and  he  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  different  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  north, 
the  English  tried  to  resist,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 

William  was  obliged  to  reward  the  Norman  barons 
who  had  followed  him  to  England  by  giving  them 
English  lands.  Gradually  most  of  the  land  of  England 
came  to  be  owned  by  Norman  lords,  who  held  it  under 
William  in  the*  same  way  as  they  lield  their  lands  in 
Normandy. 

For  more  than  'a  hundred  years  the  English  people 
were  oppressed  and  despised.  English  was  spoken  only 
by  the  poor;  French  was  talked  at  court  and  by  the 
nobles.  Englishmen  were  thought  to  be  good  for 
nothing  but  to  fight  for  their  proud  Norman  masters,  to 
till  their  land  for  them,  and  to  pay  them  taxes. 

It  was  a  hard  time  for  the  poor  English,  but  it  taught 
them  one  great  lesson.  From  this  time  the  men  of  one 
part  of  the  country  left  off  being  jealous  of  the  men  of 
another.  They  Ijegan  to  feel  they  were  all  Englishmen. 
They  were  all  suffering  alike,  and  they  all  hated  the 
Normans. 

But  all  the  same  William  showed  much  favour  to  the 
English.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  he  wanted  them 
to  help  him  in  keeping  down  his  own  Norman  barons. 
Directly  the  barons  were  settled  in  England  thej'  began 
to  quarrel  with  the  king.  They  wanted  to  do  just  what 
they  liked,  while  William  was  determined  not  to  let 
them  get  too  j.      erful. 
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Ho  would  not  jfive  any  birnn  a  largo  ontnUy  nil  in  one 
place.  He  gave  liini  several  ix>rtion.s  of  land  scattered 
about  the  country,  ho  that  if  he  tried  to  fight  against 
the  king  it  would  take  him  a  long  time  to  get  his  men 
together. 

William  carefully  kept  up  the  old  English  notion  that 
every  man  who  owned  land  must  come  and  fight  for  the 
king  when  he  wanted  his  aid.  This  gave  him  an  army 
with  which  he  could  put  down  any  Imron  who  dared 
to  rebel. 

To  please  the,English  he  let  them  keep  many  of  their 
old  laws  and  customs,  and  would  not  let  the  barons  have 
as  much  power  over  the  people  who  lived  on  their  lands 
as  they  would  have  liked. 

William  was  a  just  man  on  the  whole.  He  was  very 
strict  in  collecting  the  taxes  which  people  had  to  pay 
hun,  but  he  did  not  \vant  any  man  to  pay  more  than  his 
fair  share.  He  had  a  book  written  which  contained  an 
account  of  all  the  lands  in  England,  and  what  each 
landowner  ought  to  pay  the  king.  It  was  culled  the 
Domesday  (or  judgment-day)  Book,  Wause  what  it  said 
settled  a  matter  once  for  all. 

The  English  thought  it  a  shame  that  every  ox  and 
cow  and  pig  in  the  country  should  be  set  down  in  the 
king's  book.  They  did  not  at  first  understand  that  the 
king  was  their  friend,  and  hated  him  as  their  conqueror. 
Soon,  however,  they  began  to  hate  the  barons  more  than 
the  king. 

William  had  very  little  peace.  He  had  both  England 
and  Normandy  to  manage.     When  he  was  in  England 
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tlio  Invioiih  ill  Noriiiaiidy  relx-llcd,  or  tli(>  French  kiiiy 
uttJU'knl  liJH  laii.ls.  When  ho  w.iit  to  Noniijiii<ly,  th<' 
hiiroiiH  ill  Kii'^liiii.l  took  the  opnortuiiitv  of  iulM;Miii<-- 
His  own  sons  ortt-ii  Toiitrht  iij,'iiiiist  him  tiMi,  and  ;,mvf 
him  much  troiihh'. 


The  Successors  of  the  Conqueror.    Henry  II. 

When  Wilhaiii  died  the  Kiij^disli  jwoplc  stood  by  tin- 
CoiKiUfior's  Hccoiid  son,  William,  who  was  ;r,.i„.rallv 
callfti  Knfus,  or  tin  Kcfj  Kin;^'.  iM-cause  he  liad  red  haii 
He  liad  a  v-ry  utioii^'  will,  and  tliey  thou<,dit  he  would 
keep  the  barons  in  ordi;r.  So  they  lielped  liim  to  <,al 
possession  of  the  crown  of  En;,dand. 

When  he  was  kin^'  he  did  not  seem  to  care  how  badl\ 
the  barons  Ixdiaved,  as  lon<,'  as  he  could  i^o  on  in  his  own 
wicked  ways.  Indeed  Ik;  was  much  more  of  a  tvrant 
than  any  of  them.  His  reign  was  a  miserable  time  for 
every  one. 

One  morninc(  he  went  out  to  hunt  in  the  New  Forest 
In  the  eveiiin*;  he  was  found  dead,  hia  heart  pierced  by 
an  arrow.  Some  said  tliat  one  of  his  kni<,dits  liad  aimed 
at  a  deer,  but  that  the  arrow  struck  a  tree,  (,danced  asidr. 
and  killed  the  kin<,'.  Some  said  he  had  been  killed  on 
purpose. 

His  younger  brother,  Henry,  at  once  .seized  the  throne 
He  had  a  fierce  struggle  with  his  burous,  for  lie  meant  to 
rule  like  his  father.  But  in  the  end  he  won  the  day. 
chiefly  by  the  help  of  the  English,  who  rejoiced  when 
they  saw  the  NornuT,n  lords  hunibied. 


TiiK  srecKHsous  ok  tiik  <on(..(ki{«.k 


■.At 


H.'iiiy  was  a  .stt-rn  „mn,  l,„t  he  Iik..l  to  kv.-,,  „vAvr 
Hn.i  to  do  justicv.  Wl...,.  I...  WHH  crown.  .1  h.  ,.ro,niHe.l 
I"  "»•'"  •'"  tl...  ovil  tl.ut  Unfus  luul  .Ion...  an.l  1,.-  k..,.t 
l.iH  won!  HO  well  that  1,.,  was  call.,!  the  Lmn  of  .lustice 


IlEXRT  TUB  SBCOXD. 


But  when  H.'nry  I.  .li.-.l  he  was  suoc.'...kMl  l,y  his 
cousin  {Stephen,  a  ;;.MMl-nature.l  man  uiwh-r  whom  (he 
wiM  kni;,'hts  an<l  harons  .li.l  as  tiuy  }..h!nHe.).  Sw  lor  a 
time   there    was   .headiul   confusion    in    Englan.l.   and 
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peoplo  woiHl..rL.,l  wImmi  the  ymrn  of  n.l.lxTy  nml  uninW 
ttiitl  civil  wur  wouhl  ...Hl.  Tlu.n  H.nry'H  ^M-an.Ison 
lH.cain(,  kinjr.  His  na.no  w,u»  Hvury  Un>.  „„.l  1...  pr„v,..I 
to  Jx.  oiH«  of  tiM.  irroHtrnt  kin^rs  who  evor  nil...l  Kn^Han.l 
Ho  protoct...!  tho  wruk  un.l  pmiish.-.l  thoso  wUo  .li,| 
wron^r,  tiyin;;  in  ovvry  way  hr  co„M  to  cany  out  his 
Kmn<lfatii«i's  phuis  f.u-  doiii;^  jUNtico. 

Henry '.s  U-ni  frien.I  an.l  a.lvi.s..,-  wa.s  ThoinaH  iVck.l 
the   Huu    of   a    Uuuhm    iiM-rchai.t.      They    hunted    an.l 
travelled  and  worki.l    to^r.-tluT,  and  R-cket  helped  tin 
kin^'  ^rreatly  in  his  work  of  putting;  down  the  harons 
Now  Henry  wished  to  carry  out  s(,n.e  reforms  in  tl... 
Church.     Ofte.i  tho  cler^ry  and   their  servants  Ix-haved 
badly,  an.l  yet  they  could  not  !«•  touche.1  by  the  kin-^  o, 
the  law  of  the  land.     For  the  cler;;y  could  In.,  tried  only 
by  the  Chui-ch  courts  and  the  Church  law.    Henry  knew 
well  that  tho     '..r^y  wuul.l  opjiose  hin.    if   he  tried  to 
chan-e  thi.s.     So  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  he  mi-dit 
have  his  friend,  Thonuis  Becket.  made  Archbishop'^uf 
Canterbury.      Then    with     the    Archbishoi,'s    help    1... 
thought  he  could  brinir  onler  into  the  Chinch. 

Now  Becket  felt  that  if  he  Inrame  archbishop  h.. 
inu.st  take  the  side  of  the  cler<ry.  and  that  the  kin-r's 
friendship  for  him  would  turn  to  bitter  hatred.  Bm 
Henry  would  not  li.sten,  and  Thomas  became  archbishop 
From  that  moment  he  ^mvc^  up  his  ^r^v.  splendid  way  of 
bv.njr.and  thought  only  of  how  to  make  the  clergv  mon 
powerful.     Ah    he    "     " 


had 


icpect 


H 


ry    and    he    .s(m)|i 


(luarrelled,   and    the   new    archbishop    had    to    flee    in 
disguise  to  France. 


THK  srrrEssouH  „f  i  »IE  CoXg.KllOU 
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van  not  at  all  u  fo.^ivi,..  ,..a,,  ,„,,  ,,,  „^  „„^..  ,^.„^,,^  ^J 
tHke  n.vc.„;:e  „,k„.  his  e,u.,ni...    Co,np|„i,.t«  m«x.„  rLl....| 


CAjmSKUtRT  CATOEDRAU 

tl.o  ki„.  who  WH.S  at  that  time  abroad  Upon  receivin.r 
•Ins  tuv.s<,n...  n..w.s  H.n.y  i\..y  i„to  a  ra^^o  an.l  eri..:; 
■•"I.Ht...ntly,"\VhowiIln.ln.oor  .  is  turlml.nt  pri-st - 
Hou,  oflu.  k„,.ht..  took  him  a.  l.is  won),  an.l  at  once 
•sturted  off  for  Canterbury.     A  few  days  after  Christn.an 


■I-; 
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thoy  found  t}ii>  archhisliop,  and  he  was  murdered  on  the 
steps  of  liis  own  altar. 

This   (h-eadful    nnu-der   shocked   everybody,    both    in 
En<;land  and  abroad.     The  Englisli  people  looked  upoi 
Archbishop  Thomas  as  a  martyr.     Soon  people  be<jan  tt 
flock  to  Canterbury  to  pray  at  his  tomb.     The  pavement 
near  it  is  quite  worn  away  by  these  pilgrims  moving  up 
the  church  on  their  knees. 

Henry  was  punished  for  liis  share  in  Beeket's  death. 
His  barons  rose  in  rebellion  against  him.  His  own  son 
Henry  joined  them ;  the  King  of  France  helped  them, 
and  the  King  of  Scotland  invaded  England. 

But  the  Scotch  king  was  taken  pri.soner;  the  rebel- 
lious barons  wcn-e  defeated ;  and  the  king  was  victorious 
over  all  liis  enemies  excepting  his  own  sons.  He  even 
partly  conciuered  Ireland.  "  But  lie  was  more  of  a  kin"- 
than  a  soldier,  and  we  honour  him  mo.st  because  he  trie-l 
to  be  just  and  to  give  his  people  peace  and  order. 


Richard  Lionheart- 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Henry  II.  had  .1 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  his  sons,  although  he  tried  to 
satisfy  them  by  dividing  his  lands  amongst  them  even 
before  lie  died.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  divide,  for 
besides  England  and  Ireland  and  Normandy,  he  owned  a 
large  part  of  France.  Indeed,  lie  had  much  more  of 
France  than  belonged  to  the  French  king  him.self. 

It  was  the  news  that  his  favourite  son,  John,  had 
joined  in  a  rebellion  against  him  that  at  last  broke  the 


RICHARD  LIONHEART 


old  kintr's  heart.     Ho 
who  on  account  of  1 
Lionheart.      Ricliard  w 
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was  succeeded  I»v  1 

'  came  to  be  called  Kichard 


lis  son  Kichanl, 


lis  com 


as  eveiythinjr  that  it   was  tl 


';))U<,dit  a  kni<rht  oucrht  to  he:    hand 
•eady  for  any  bold  d,.ed 


len 


some  an. I   stroni' 


'  ^'"-''"'i-ous  even  to  his  enem 


TT„  „      ,  ,     ,  ,  '  "        -.V...   .,,,  ,,,..,  enemies. 

tin  could  also  make  son<rs  and  sin.r  them 

Richard  was  much  more  of  T  Frenchman  than  an 
tncd.shman.  1  et  Englishmen  were  rather  proud  of  hin. 
because  he  was  a  Crusader. 

A  Crusader  was  a  man  who  went  to  ti^d.t  in  the 
Crusades,  or  Wars  of  the  Cross,  which  for  t^o  hundred 
years  were  carried  on  by  the  Christians  of  Western 
Europe  a^ainsi  the  Turks.  The  Turks  lu.d  .ot  possession 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  cruelly  ill.„.sed  the  Chri.stians 
who  went  to  visit  the  places  where  Christ  was  lx,rn  and 
crucihed  and  buried. 

The  Crusaders  were  so  calle.l  because  they  wore  on 
their  dress  a  cross  to  show  that  they  were  Christian 
soldiers.  Ihere  had  been  two  Crusades  before  Richard's 
y,  and  at  one  time  the  Chri.stians  ha.l  .ot  pos.session 
of  Jerusalem.  But  lately-  it  had  a.ain  been  lost,  and 
Richard  loner,.!  for  the  ^dory  of  winnin^r  it  l,aek 

It  was  thought  to  be  a  very  holy  deed  to  go  on  the 
Crusade,  and  many  Englishmen  followed  their  kin^s 
banner  to  the  East.  Richard  ma.le  himself  very  famous 
hy   his  courage,   but   unluekily   he   was  self-willed  and 


hasty,  and  he  managed  to  offend 
kings  and  princes  who  went  with  1 


nearly  all   the  otl 


ler 


iim. 


He    made    two    very    bitter    enemies-the    K 
trance,  who  was  already  jealous  of  Richanl 


ng    of 
s  power  in 


i\ 
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his  own  country,  and  the  Duke  of  Austria.  The  duke 
did  not  like  bein*j  ordered  hy  Richard  to  work  like  a 
common  soldier  in  di<r^nn<,'  Frenches,  thouj;h  the  English 
king  was  not  above  doing  such  work  hii'    -jlf. 

So  the  other  princes  would  not  join  heartily  with 
Richard  in  the  war,  and  without  their  help  lie  could  not 
take  Jerusalem.  Twice  he  came  within  sight  of  it,  but 
he  turned  his  eye.s  sadly  away,  saying  that  if  he  vva.s  uot 
worthy  to  take  the  city,  he  was  not  worthy  to  look  at,  it. 

He  had  to  turn  homewards  without  havin«-  done 
much.  He  had  made  so  many  enemies  that  he  thought  it 
best  to  try  to  traV-el  through  Germany  in  disguise.  lint 
he  carelessly  forgot  to  take  off  a  splendid  ring  that  he 
always  wore  on  his  finger,  and  this  led  to  his  bein*-- 
found  out  by  his  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Au.stria. 

He  took  Richard  prisoner,  and  sold  him  to  his  master, 
the  ruler  of  Germany.     He  was  kept  in  prison  until  '  ' 
mother  could  raise  a  large  ransom,  most  of  which  ^. 
paid  by  his  English  subjects,  for  whom  lie  cared  so  littL. 

When  he  got  home  he  found  that  his  brother  John 
had  been  plotting  with  the  French  king  to  get  Richard's 
lands  for  himself.  Richard  forgave  his  false  brotlier,  but 
he  spent  all  the  rest  of  his  life  fighting  against  the  King 
of  France. 

He  was  killed  at  last  by  an  arrow  shot  from  the  walls 
of  a  castle  he  was  beseiging.  As  he  lay  dying  he  caused 
the  archer  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  jisked  why  he 
had  wished  to  slay  him. 

"  Thou  hast  slain  my  father  and  two  of  my  brothers 
with  thine  own  hand,"  replied  the  man,  "and  wouldst 
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;;la(lly  Imvo  killcl  uu:  t<.o.     Tortun-  n,.-  now  as  ,„„cl.  as 

thou    wilt,   I    will    hvaV   all    jrja.lly,   ,i„,,    I    ,„,,,,    ,,„,    J,,,. 

pleasure  of  souing  thoe  on  thy  dfath-bed." 


-  -  H 


i    •'! 


TUB  ARCHER   BEFORE  RICII.4RD  I. -JOHN  CROSS. 

Richard  ^ren,.r(,u.sly  onleri".!  that  the  archer  shouM  be 
s.-t  free.  But  as  s(K)n  as  th.;  kin-  was  .lead  his  servants 
l^illed  the  man  with  cruel  tortures. 
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The  Great  Charter. 

John,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Richard,  was  one  of 
the  worst  kings  En<rland  ever  had.  He  was  selKsli  and 
cruel,  and  mean  and  cowardly  too.  Yet  in  the  end,  and 
quite  against  his  will,  he  did  more  than  other  kings  to 
make  Englishmen  free. 

Some  of  the  French  barons  would  not  agree  to  let 
John  rule  over  them,  because  his  elder  brother,  Geoffrey, 
who  was  dead,  htd  left  a  young  .son  named  Arthur. 
The  English  leac^ers  thought  it  better  to  have  a  grown 
man  than  a  child  "or  their  king,  so  they  passed  over 
Arthur  and  chose  his  uncle  instead. 

The  French  king  helped  the  barons  who  sided  with 
Arthur.  War  began,  and  John  took  Arthur  pri.sonci-. 
Suddenly  the  poor  boy  disappeared.  Every  one  believel 
that  John  had  caused  him  to  be  murdered.  Some  even 
said  that  he  had  killed  him  with  his  own  hand. 

The  King  of  France,  from  whom  John  was  supposed 
to  hold  his  French  lands,  ordered  him  to  come  to  Paris 
to  be  tried  for  the  murder,  and  when  John  refused,  he 
seized  Normandy  and  the  other  lands  in  the  north-west 
of  France  which  had  come  to  John  from  his  father: 
those  which  had  come  from  his  mother  John  still 
kept. 

So  the  English  kings  lost  Normandy.  This  made  the 
barons  very  angry.  M.my  of  them  had  estates  both  in 
England  and  Normandy,  but  now  they  had  to  choosr 
wliich  of  the  two  they  would  keep,  for  they  could  not 
serve  both  the  Kijig  of  Eisgland  and  liis  -nemy  the  King 
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of  Frnncc.     Thoy  .lospis,.!  J,,];,,   |\.,-  the  cowanlly  way 
111  wliicli  lio  lm<l  lost  Noniiandy. 

But  it  was  a  vny  jr.Kxl  .lay  fcr  Enjrla.ul  when 
Xorinan.ly  was  lost.  Fn.n  that  time  tlu>  hares  who 
chose  to  stay  in  En<rlan.l  left  ort'  thinkin^r  of  th..ins..lv.>s 
as  Nonuaiis,  an.l  h'vran  to  iv;ranl  th..ins..Ivcs  as  Kn.Hish- 
>'>.'...  and  to  centro  all  their  interest  on  what  was  Troin,, 
on  in  En<rljin,i.  '^      '"' 

For  a  lon^r  tin.o  tho  En^Wisl,  and  th(>  Nonnans  had 
Wn  ^M-adually  l„>c(,n.in-  nnilcd,  instead  of  k,..jM,H. 
(luite  apart  and  hatin^r  ,,.ich  otlu-r  as  th.y  had  dc.nr 
After  tlie  loss  of  Normandy  thoy  soon  hecanu"  eon.plotely 
one  people. 

John  next  contrived  to  set  the  elerjry  ajjainst  hi,,.. 
When  the  Archbishop  of  Cante,-l,ury  died,  the  monks  of 
Caiiterbmy,  who  were  supjiosed  to  have  the  ri.rht  of 
choosinjr  the  new  archbishop,  elected,  a;r,unst  th.'lina's 
wishes,  a  man  calle<l  Re^ri„a]<].  Wi.en  John  heard  of^it 
he  was  ve.y  an;,ny,  and  made  them  elect  the  „,a,i  he 
wanted  instead. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  fa.nous  pope,  named  Inno- 
cent, who  was  bent  on  gettin<r  the  kincrs  an.l  nobles  to 
^nve  up  tlie  right  to  choose  bishops.  .So  when  he  heard 
the  story  he  sai.l  that  neither  Reginald  nor  J..hns 
favourite  should  be  archbishop,  but  an  Englishman, 
Stephen  Langton,  whom  he  had  chosen  himself. 

In  the  en.l  this  was  a  good  thing  for  Englan.l,  for 
Langton  wa.s  a  good  a,-chbishop  and  did  much  for  his 
country  John,  Jiowever,  at  ii,-st  refuse.1  to  let  him 
come  to  England. 
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To  punish  hi,,,  for  his  disc,lM>rli,.„co  the  Popo  onlor..) 
thut  all  tho  church  servic.'s  i„  Kn^rhm.I  should  1„. 
.stopp...!.  This  w.-vs  ,1  crn-at  troul,le  to  the  people  whn 
cared  very  much  for  the  church  services,  nn.l  ,na.le  the,,, 
still  an^r,ior  with  John,  who  was  the  cause  of  it  Join, 
.i.d  not  care  for  this.  He  only  plundered  the  ^roo<ls  ol 
the  cler^ry  who  ol)eyed  the  I^,p„'s  orders. 

Then  the  Pope  inflicted  on  John  himself  the  most 
dreadful  punishment  known  in  those  days.  He  excom- 
municated him.  When  a  n.an  was  j.unished  in  this  way 
he  was  treated  as  if  he  were  no  lon^jer  a  Christian. 
People  would  scarcely  speak  to  him,  or  sit  down  to  a 
meal  with  him,  or  do  anythinjr  for  him.  The  subjects  of 
an  excommunicated  king  were  no  longer  bound  to  obey 
him.  -^ 

Still  John  would  not  give  way  Then  the  Pope  lost 
patience  altogether  and  t.,1.1  the  King  of  France  to 
invade  England  and  dethrone  the  di.sobedient  kincr 

Generally  Philip  of  France  wa.s  not  much  fonder  of 
obeying  the  Pope  than  John  was  himself.  But  this  tim,- 
be  was  delighted  to  cany  out  his  orders,  and  collected  a 
large  army  for  the  purpose. 

John  was  a  clever  man,  though  a  wicked  one,  and  in 
tins  danger  he  acted  very  cunningly.  Ho  suddenly 
nivited  a  messenger  of  the  Pope  to  Dover.  He  knelt 
before  him,  as  if  he  had  been  the  Pope  himself,  and  laid 
his  crown  humbly  at  his  feet,  saying  that  henceforward 
he  would  hold  his  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  as 
the  Pope's  servant,  and  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  monev 
for  them. 
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Ho  also  con.sento.1  t(.  ivcoivo  Lan-ton  as  Archl.isl.op. 
Tlu',1  the  P„i,o  for-avo  him,  an.l  t.,M  IMulip  <,r  K,,i„p,. 
that  ho  must  not  inva.lo  En^^lan.l.  John  thoujrht  ho  had 
jjot  out  of  all  liis  difficulties. 

But  the  barons  wore  an<;rier  than  over.  Th.-y  were 
ashamed  of  a  king  who  could  stoop  to  bocon...  the'  Pope's 
servant,  and  they  felt  sure  that  John  was  only  bidini^ 
his  time  to  take  \  engeance  on  them. 

The  Archbishop,  Stephen  Langton.  took  their  side 
very  heartily.  He  showed  them  a  writing  in  ^^nich 
Henry  I.  had  promi.sed  to  put  an  en<l  to  the  evil  thin<^s 
that  William  Rufus  had  done.  A  writing  of  this  kind 
which  promises  that  certain  people  shall  have  certain' 
rights  or  privileges,  is  called  a  charter.  Langton  advised 
the  barons  to  make  John  give  them  such  a  charter,  and 
to  see  he  kept  it. 

John  had  no  friend.s.     He  had  lost  most  of  his  hired 
soldiers  in  a  battle  he  fought  against  Pliilip  of  France,  in 
revenge  for  his  readiness  to  come  over  and  dethrone  him 
Pluhp  defeated  him.     For  once  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
the  English  to  be  defeated  by  the  French. 

While  John  was  abroad  the  barons  had  collected  an 

army.     Stephen  Langton  helped  them  to  write  out  a  list 

of  promises  which  they  were  to  ask  the  king  to  make 

When  he  came  back  to  England  they  marched  a<rainst 
him.  " 

John  had  to  give  way.  On  15th  June,  1215-perhaps 
the  most  important  day  to  remember  in  the  whole 
history  of  England— he  met  some  of  the  barons  on  the 
little  island  of  Runnymede,  in  the  Thames,  near  Wimlsor. 
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and  ji/jfretMl  to  evorytliiii-;  in  'l)o  rliartrr  tli.-y  )ih<1  jjot 
rwuly  for  him,  which  In;  wjh'iin.y  swore  to  observe. 

This  writing;  is  known  us  the  (jreut  (."hiirter.      All 
iiuportiint  paperM  were  then  written  in  Litin.    Tlu;  Litin 
for  (Jreut  Charter  is  iUmyj(.<  Carta;  so  it  is  often  culle.! 
by  thut  name.      It  was  rather  a  lon<;  writing;,  Imt  tin 
chief  thin<,fs  in  it  were  two. 

First  th('  kinj;  promised  that  from  that  time  forward 
he  would  not  take  any  taxes,  except  a  few  especially 
name<l,  from  those  who  had  land  of  him,  unless  they 
fjranted  him  the  niouey  of  their  own  free  will  in  the 
Great  CouiK-il  of  the  Nation,  which  was  the  betdnnin" 
ot  our  Parliament. 

From  this  time  our  kinjrs  have  not  Ix-en  able  to  do 
just  as  they  like.I,  but  have  hud  to  try  to  plea.s(>  their 
subjects,  becau.se  if  they  did  not,  their  subjects  would 
not  give  them  any  money.  Enijland  now  is  {Governed, 
not  a.s  any  one  man  likes,  but  as  the  whole  nation 
tliinks  best. 

Secondly,  the  Great  Charter  said  that  no  freeman 
must  be  punished  unless  a  jury  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
had  decided  that  he  had  broken  the  law.  And  even 
then  he  could  only  be  punished  as  the  law  directed. 
Englishmen  now  are  quite  .safe  from  punishment  as  long 
as  they  keep  the  laws  of  their  country. 

John  agreed  to  the  Charter,  but  he  did  not  mean  to 
keep  his  promise.  He  soon  hired  some  more  .soldiers,  and 
began  to  punish  the  barons  savagely.  In  despair  they 
asked  Louis,  the  .son  of  the  French  king,  to  come  and 
Jielp  them,  and  lie  landed  in  England  with  an  army. 
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(From  the  picture  in  the  Royal  Exchanire,  by  kind  permiwion  of  the  artist.) 
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S<M)n  ivftcrwanls,  as  jolin  was  crossiii/j  <ho  saiuls  <»f 
the  Wash,  tho  tidt^  rosr  h.)  <|ui('l\ly  that  liis  ha;jj;a^e  was 
swi'pt  away,  and  he  himself  narrowly  i-scapcd  <h"()wnin;j. 
This  last  niisfortuno  sconicd  too  much  for  him.  Ife  fell 
ill  and  dic>d 

Now  that  tho  harons  and  pooplo  had  onco  acted 
together  f(jr  tho  ^^ood  of  En;;land,  it  was  easier  for  them 
to  do  HO  ai,'ain.  When  John's  son,  Ileiny  III.,  c^rew  to 
manhood  he,  t(X),  was  a  bad  kinij.  Ho  was  not  as  wicked 
as  his  father,  but  lie  did  not  know  liow  to  rule,  and  he 
•would  not  take  g(X)d  advice. 

So  once  more  the  people  refused  t')  be  ])adly  jjoverncd 
just  because  one  man  chose  to  be  iieadstrong  and  foolish. 
'I'his  time  their  leader  was  a  baron,  tlie  wise  and  brave 
Simon  do  Montfort,  Ek-rl  of  Leicester.  Henry  tried  to 
fight  Earl  Simon,  but  the  nation  was  behind  the  Elarl, 
and  the  king  was  defeated. 

For  a  whole  year  Simon  waa  the  most  powerful  man 
in  England.  But  instead  of  using  '.  wyr  selfishly,  he 
did  something  that  has  caused  the  English  people  to 
honour  his  name  ever  since.  He  sunnnoned  tho  first 
House  of  Commons.  The  only  Parliament  up  to  this  time 
had  been  the  Great  Council  of  the  baron.s.  The  people  of 
the  towns  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  government. 
But  Earl  Simon  called  upon  the  towns  to  send  representa- 
tives to  London,  just  as  we  elect  representatives  to  go  to 
Ottawa.  So  for  the  first  time  the  Engli.sh  people  began 
to  see  what  it  would  be  like  to  govern  them.selve.s. 

Earl  Simon  was  soon  overtlirown  and  killed  in  battle 
by  the  king's  oldest  son,  who  was  afterwards  the  great 
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F>l\vju<l  liiin.H*ir  cam.'  to  the  tlu<.ni!  ln'  tri.-.| 
without  eullin;;  tlio  C«)ninioiis-  jis  tl 
w.TC  oil  led  -to  iK-lp  liini.  iJut  Ii.>  M(K)n  foiui.l  tLit  I 
would  Icwe  the  love  and  i-ospect  of  his  jM-oplc  if  h,>  wcr.* 
oKstinatc.  So  ho  wiim  wi.si!  <'n«>u;,'li  and  ^'«'n«'rous  ('nou;,di 
not  to  hold  out  too  Ion;;.  When  lie  culled  to;;etlu'r  liis 
Pjirlianient  in  1295  lie,  like  Earl  Simon,  asked  tli*;  towns 
to  semi  representatives  to  sit  Ixside  the  Iwirons.  Very 
soon  theConunons  were  e«|Ual  to  the  I^)nls  in  power,  and 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Kin/;  Edward  the  two  "Houses," 
as  they  are  called,  have  met  to;;ether  in  Parliament  to 
make  laws  and  to  help  the  king  to  ;;overn  England. 


Edward  I. 

Although  Edward  I.  owned  a  "go  part  of  France  ho 
did  not  rule  over  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles.  Part  of 
Wales  and  all  of  Scotland  were,  at  the  Ixiginning  of  his 
reign,  still  independent. 

Most  of  the  Welsh  who  remained  in  the  west  of  the 
country  had  l)y  this  time  been  conquered,  but  in  North 
Wales  thv;  people  were  still  ruled  by  their  native  princes. 
These  were  supposed  to  Ixj  under  the  English  king,  Imt 
really  they  did  very  much  as  they  liked,  and  were  often 
troublesome  neighbours. 

Edward  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  both 
the  English  and  the  Welsh  if  he  could  bring  the  latter 
under  his  own  firm  rule.  To  conijuer  them,  however, 
was  no  easy  matter. 
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before   Edward   I.   had   tried   to  subdue  them   and  hud 
failed. 
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Edward  was  more  successful.  Two  Welsh  princes 
who  in  turn  resisted  him  were  overcome,  and  met  with 
their  death,  and  their  mountainous  country  was  seized 
and  united  with  England. 

The  Welsh  did  not  like  being  governed  by  an  English 
king  instead  of  by  their  own  native  princes.     Edward 
knew  this.     It  is  said  that  while  he  was  still  in  Wales, 
trying  to  pacify  some  of   the  chieftains,  he  was  called 
a.side  to  hear  the  news  that  a  little  son  had  been  born  to 
him  in  Carnarvon  Castle,  a  splendid  new  fortress  which 
he  had  just  built,  t^nd  where  the  queen  was  then  living. 
Edward,  greatly  delighted,  went  back  to  the  Welsh 
chieftains  and  told  them  that  if  they  would  meet  him  at 
Carnarvon  in   a   few  day's   time   they  should   have  a 
prince,  of  whom  he  assured  them  that  "  he  was  born  in 
Wales,  could  speak  never  a  woi-d  of  English,  and  never 
did  wrong  to  man,  woman,  or  child." 

When  they  came  to  Carnarvon  he  carried  the  baby 
prince  out  of  the  castle  and  showed  him  to  them.  The 
chieftains  kissed  the  prince's  tiny  hand  and  promised  to 
be  faithful  to  him,  and  most  of  them  kept  their  promise. 
They  were  pleased  because  Edward  gave  his  little  son  a 
Welsh  nurse,  so  that  the  first  words  he  learnt  to  speak 
might  be  Welsh.  He  was  called  Edward  of  Carnarvon, 
and  afterwards  became  Edward  II, 

Wales  was  now  joined  to  England.  Scotland  was  still 
free,  and  seemed  likely  to  remain  so,  as  the  Scottish 
kings  were  far  more  powerful  than  the  Welsh  chieftains, 
and  very  strongly  determined  to  remain  independent  of 
England. 
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Quite  unexpectedly  Edward  I.  got  a  chance  of  gainin.r 
power  over  Scotland.  The  Scottish  king  fell  with  his 
horse  over  a  cliff  on  a  dark  night  and  was  killed.     He 
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had  no  one  to  succeed  him  but  a  little  granddaughter 
whose  father  w,is  the  King  of  Norway.  The  Scots  sent 
for  this  little  Maid  of  Norway  to  come  and  hr  their 
Queen,  but  on  her  way  the  poor  little  girl  died. 

It  was  now  difficult  to  know  who  ought  to  be  Kin-r  of 
Scotland.     Several  people  claimed  tlie  crown,  but  "the 
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men  who  seemed  to  have  the  most  right  to  it  were  two 
barons  named  John  Balliol  and  Robert  Bruce.  Tliey 
both  belonged  to  Norman  families  and  had  lands  in 
Enffland  as  well  as  Scotland. 

The  best  thing  to  do  seemed  to  be  to  ask  some  king  to 
judge  between  the  different  people  who  claimed  the  crown. 
It  was  decided  to  ask  Edward  of  England  to  do  this. 

Edward  joyfully  agreed.  He  invited  the  chief  men  of 
Scotland  to  meet  him  at  Norham  Castle,  on  the  river 
Tweed,  just  between  the  two  countries.  Before  he 
began  business  hi  said  he  must  ask  them  just  to  5ay 
that  he  was  their  over-lord.  And  he  also  said  that  the 
man  he  chose  as  king  must  swear  to  be  his  man,  and  do 
homage  to  him,  as  the  dukes  of  Normandy  used  to  do 
the  kings  of  France. 

Each  of  the  rivals  for  the  Scottish  throne  was  so  eager 
to  get  Edward  to  decide  in  his  favour,  and  cared  so  little 
about  his  country's  freedom,  that  he  was  ready  to 
promise  anything.  Then  Edward  really  tried  to  find 
out  who  had  the  best  right,  and  decided  for  John  Balliol, 
who  became  King  of  Scotland. 

Edward,  however,  meant  to  be  a  real  over-lord. 
Therefore  when  people  who  had  gone  to  law  in  Scotland 
thought  that  the  judge  had  not  treated  them  fairly, 
Edward  encouraged  them  to  complain  to  him,  and 
had  their  cases  tried  over  again  in  England.  He  also 
commanded  tho  Scottish  king  to  come  to  England 
to  explain  why  he  had  allowed  such  sentences  to  be 
given.  This  Balliol,  though  a  poor,  cowardly  creature, 
refused  to  do. 
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The  Scots  were  a  proud  people,  and  hated  bein<r 
meddled  with  by  the  Encrlish  king.  At  last  they  made 
Balliol  pluck  up  courage  and  say  he  would  not  be 
Edward's  vassal  any  longer. 

Edward  at  once  marched  into  Scotland,  defeated 
Balliol's  army,  and  mafle  him  give  in.  Then  he  said 
that  Scotland  belonged  to  him  bewiuse  its  vassal  king 
had  rebelled  against  his  over-lord. 

He  left  governoi-s  to  rule  the  country  for  him  and 
went  back  to  England,  taking  Balliol  with  him.  He 
also  took  something  which  the  Scots  prized  much  more. 
This  was  a  rough  block  of  stone,  on  which  from  very 
ancient  days  the  Scottish  kings  had  sat  when  they  were 
crowned  at  Scone. 

Some  people  believed  it  was  the  very  stone  which 
Jacob  used  for  a  pillow  the  night  when  he  dreamed  that 

he  saw  angels  moving  up  and  down  the  ladder  between 
earth  and  heaven. 

Edward  had  the  stone  enclosed  in 

a  chair,   and  set  it  in  Westminster 

Abbey,  where  you  can  see  it  to  this 

day.     All  our  kings  since  Edward  I. 

have  sat  upon  the  chair  containing  it 

to  be  crowned. 

The  Scots  had  a  saying  that  wher- 
ever  that    stone    was    found,    there 

Scottish    kings   should    reign.      This 

saying  came  true  three  hundred  years  after  Edward's 

time,  when  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  became  also 

King  of  England. 
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Wallace  and  Bruce- 
Edward  now  thought  himself  master  of  Scotland.  He 
wished  to  rule  the  country  well,  as  he  ruled  England.  But 
the  Scots  did  not  want  to  be  ruled  well  by  an  English 
king ;  they  wanted  to  be  free.  Moreover,  the  governors 
Edward  left  in  Scotland  often  treated  the  people  harshly. 
Before  long  it  happened  that  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
William  Wallace,  was  ill-treated  by  one  of  these  officers, 
and  determined  to  revenge  himself.  He  Avas  neither 
rich  nor  powerful,  but  he  gathered  a  few  friends  around 
him,  and  began  to  attack  the  English,  and  soon  drove 
them  out  of  Scotland.  He  then  took  the  title  of  Regent 
of  Scotland,  for  he  never  tried  to  make  himself  king ;  he 
was  always  faithful  to  John  Balliol. 

But  Wallace  was  soon  defeated  by  King  Edward 
himself,  and  was  betrayed  and  put  to  death.  He  was^  a 
true  patriot — that  is,  a  man  who  loves  his  country,  and 
willingly  gives  his  life  for  it. 

The  Scottish  people  soon  found  a  new  leader.  This 
was  Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  that  Robert  Bruce 
who  had  claimed  the  Scottish  crown  at  Norham.  Like 
many  other  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  he  had  for  a  time 
sided  with  the  English,  but  now  he  began  to  think  of 
making  himself  King  of  Scotland,  and  setting  his 
country  free. 

Bruce  seemed  very  fit  to  be  a  king.  He  was  a  very 
strong,  handsome  man.  He  knew  how  to  make  people 
ob«;y  him,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  generous  and 
kind-hearted.     He  waci.  also  a  brave  and  skilful  .><oldier. 
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Bruce  now  slipped  away  from  the  English  court  and 
uuide  his  way  to  Scotland.  At  Dumfries,  just  over  the 
Border,  he  met  another  powerful  Scotch  Laron.  called  the 
Red  Comyn.  who  next  to  himself  ha<I  the  best  clain.  to 
tlic  Scottish  throne,  and  when  they  <,uarrelled  Red 
Con.yn  was  killed.  Bruce  knew  that  Edward  would 
never  forgive  him,  and  that  all  he  could  now  do  was  to 
openly  defy  him.     So  he  called  his  friends  around  him 
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and  was  crowned  at  Scone,  though  the  famous  stone  was 
no  longer  there. 

When  the  news  reached  Edward  he  was  indeed 
turious.  He  vowed  never  to  rest  until  Scotland  was 
subdued  once  for  all ;  and  a«  he  was  now  teo  old  and 
H.firm  to  travel  ,,uickly,  ho  sent  forward  his  army  under 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  while  he  followed  more  slowly 
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Only  three  months  after  he  had  been  crowned  Bruce 
was  coniplotely  defeated  by  Pembroke,  and  thoujjh  he 
himself  escaped  from  the  battlefield,  many  of  his  friends 
were  made  prisoners  and  put  to  death. 

For  many  months  Bruce  wandered  about  among  the 
mountains,  hunted  from  one  place  to  another,  often 
almost  starving,  and  with  no  shelter  from  the  night  and 
the  rain.  His  wife  and  several  other  ladies,  besides  a 
few  faithful  men  were  with  him  and  shared  his  sufferings, 
and  he  kept  up  a  brave  heart  to  cheer  them. 

When  the  winter  came  on  he  left  the  ladies  in  what 
he  hoped  would  be  a  place  of  safety  and  went  over  to 
Ireland.  Soon  afterwards  his  wife  fell  into  the  liands  of 
the  English.     Then  Bruce  began  almost  to  despair. 

One  day  he  was  lying  on  his  couch  when  he  saw  a 
spider  trying  to  fasten  its  thread  to  one  of  the  rafters 
of  the  hut  in  which  he  was  living.  Six  times  it  tried  in 
vain;  the  seventh  time  it  succeeded.  Bruce  took  the 
lesson  to  heart  and  went  back  to  Scotland.  * 

A  few  faithful  friends  began  secretly  to  gather  round 
him.  Still  for  a  long  time  he  was  in  great  danger,  and 
had  many  adventures,  in  which  he  showed  wonderful 
courage  and  coolness  Several  times  he  was  nearly 
captured. 

The  English  set  blood-hounds  on  his  track.  Once  he 
only  escaped  being  scented  out  by  the  animals  by 
wading  a  long  way  down  a  stream ;  for  running  water 
will  not  keep  the  scent  of  a  man's  foot  as  the  earth  does. 

Meantime  Bruce 's  greatest  enemy  was  taken  away. 
King  Edward  died  just  as  he  was  reaching  the  Scottish 
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Border.  It  is  sad  that  sucli  a  rrr«vit  and  jjoo<l  kin;; 
should  have  ended  his  days  trying'  to  rol)  Scotland  of 
her  freedom;  but  he  honestly  thou^'ht  he  was  doin^' 
what  was  l)est  for  Ixjth  countries. 

If  Edward  I.  was  one  of  the  wise.st  of  our  kind's,  his 
son,  Edward  II.,  was  one  of  the  most  foolish.  He  nev.-r 
tried  to  govern  at  all,  whether  well  or  ill,  but  cared  oidy 
for  amusements  and  companions  as  silly  as  himself. 

The  great  English  nobles  were  jealous  of  these 
favourites,  and  while  king  and  nobles  (juarrelled  Bruce 
was  taking  from  the  English  one  fortress  after  another, 
until  at  last  oidy  Stirling  remained  in  their  po.ssession. 

Stirling,  too,  was  besieged  by  the  Scots,  an.l  the 
English  governor  had  agreed  to  give  up  the  castle  to 
them,  unless  help  came  to  him  from  England  by  a 
certain  day  in  the  year  1314. 

Even  Edward  II,  was  shamed  into  bestirring  himself 
now.  He  gathered  together  the  greatest  army  that 
England  had  ever  seen,  and,  the  very  day  Inifore  the  one 
fixed  for  the  surrender,  drew  near  to  Stirling. 

He  found  Bruce  and  his  army  drawn  up  in  front  of 
the  town,  near  a  little  stream  called  Bannockburn. 
Bruce  had  cunningly  dug  deep  holes  in  the  ground  in 
front  of  his  army,  set  sharp  stakes  upright  in  them, 
filled  them  in  lightly  with  brushwood,  and  covered  tlH.'ui 
with  turf.  In  these  traps  he  hoped  U>  catch  the  English 
horse  soldiers. 

At  daybreak,  just  as  the  battle  was  beginning,  the 
Scots  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  victory.  "  Ix)ok,"  cried 
King  Edward,  "they  kneel;  they  are  Jisking  forgiveness." 
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"  Yes,"  replied  one  of  his  barons,  "  but  they  ask  it  of  God, 
not  of  us.     These  men  will  con(|uer  or  die  in  the  field." 

Things  turned  out  as  Bruce  had  planned.  The  horses 
of  the  English  knights  fell  into  the  holes,  and  the  whole 
army  was  thrown  into  confusion. 

Just  then  the  English  caught  sight  of  a  bo<ly  of 
servants  whom  Bruce  l>ad  placed  on  a  neighbouring  hill- 
Thinking  them  to  be  another  army,  they  lost  all  heart, 
and  fled,  king,  knights,  and  all. 

The  wars  betwqeu  England  and  Scotland  went  on  for 
a  long  time  after  this,  but  Scotland  was  never  again  in 
danger  of  being  conquered.  The  gootl  King  Robert 
ruled  for  many  years  after  Bannockburn,  and  before  he 
died  he  made  the  English  king  acknowledge  that 
Scotland  was  a  free  kingdom. 

Edward  II.  also  reigned  many  years  more,  and  very 
badly.  He  made  new  favourites  and  new  enemies.  At 
last  every  one,  even  his  wife,  turned  against  him,  and  he 
was  forced  to  sign  a  paper  saying  that  he  was  not  fit  to 
be  a  king,  and  to  give  up  his  throne  to  his  young  son 
Edward  III. 


Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

In  the  books  of  olden  times  we  often  read  about 
knights.  In  those  days  knights  were  thought  a  great 
deal  of,  and  on  the  field  of  battle  the  poorest  of  them 
was  considered  to  be  as  good  as  even  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  noble.       • 

At  that  time  the  sons  of  rich  men  were  not  crenerallv 
sent  to  school  unless  tliey  meant  to  be  clergymen,  when 
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th.-y  wrnt  to  tl..(  iiioiiastcry  .sc1.m.,I,s.  It  <li.l  i,.>l  i.mtU-r 
if  Ji  gciith'iimn  (li.l  not  kiu.w  how  to  iva.l  or  writ.-,  m» 
lonj;  as  lie  kunw  liow  to  i\<fht  ami  Iia.l  ;;.mm1  muiincis. 

Boys  were  sent  to  Im-  tiaiiKMl  at  tli.'  castle  <.f  some 
ijreat  iiohle.  At  first  they  were  paj^es,  an<l  waite<|  on 
the  lor-l  and  lady  «,f  the  castle  durini;  meals  and  at  other 
times.  They  were  tau<,'ht  to  be  very  respectlul  to 
women,  and  to  Iw  truthful,  brave,  and  mo.lest. 


i 
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Tliey  learned  to  ride,  and  to  use  their  swords  and 
lances  skilfully.  They  were  made  to  ride  afjainst  a 
wooden  figure,  which,  if  not  struck  prop'rly  with  the 
lance,  turned  round  and  gave  the  awkward  rider  a  smart 
blow  with  its  wwxlen  sword. 

The  other  amusements  they  took  part  in  weie  -lunii 
fights,  hunting,  and  killing  game  and  wild  birds  with 
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liawks.  From  time  to  tiino  n  minstivl  Mould  com,, 
rouml  to  the  ciistl...  who  Hiin^r  soiijfs  to  his  Imij,,  or  U>I,1 
Ntories,  or  did  ju^j^Hin^  trick'M. 

When  they  ^rj-ew  older  the  youths  Wnme  8.,uire8,  nnd 
followed  their  lord  to  the  w.uh,  helped  him  to  put  on  his 
armour,  kept  it  hri<jht.  and  lx.^ru„  to  take  their  own 
share  in  the  fij,dit.  And  as  soon  as  they  had  done  any 
brave  deed  which  wa.s  thought  to  deserve  it.  they  were 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  knighthowl. 

This  was  done  in  a  very  solenni  way.  Durin<j  the 
night  before  a  yo6ng  man  was  knighted  he  had  to  vvatch 
beside  his  new  armour  in  a  ehui-ch.  In  the  morning  he 
took  a  bath,  to  show  that  he  meant  to  lead  a  pure  life, 
and  sjiid  liis  prayers. 

Then  some  older  knight  tapped  him  lightly  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  flat  of  his  sword  and  sai<l,  "  Rise  up. 
Sir  So-and-so,"  and  he  became  a  knight. 

He  hud  to  pn  se  solemnly  to  speak  the  truth,  to 
stand  np  for  th>  right,  to  protect  women,  the  poor,  and 
distressed,  to  be  courteous,  and  to  behave  bravely  and 
uprightly  in  every  peril. 

The  knights  engaged  in  constant  fighting,  and  their 
chief  thought  was  to  win  glo.y  and  honour  for  them- 
selves. They  cared  little  about  the  misery  caused  by 
war  if  they  could  become  famous  as  fighters. 

Edward  III.  and  his  son,  the  Block  Prince,  were 
knights  of  this  kind.  They  won  great  glory  by  fightin  - 
a-ainst  the  French,  but  they  did  not  mind  the  dreadful 
suffering  that  these  wars  brought  upon  the  poor  people 
of  France,  and  upon  the  people  of  England  as  well. 
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For  H  lonj;  tin...  iU.r.  Iwul  l.en  a  .,„anvl  l.tweon  the 
kn.Ks  of  l<,,inc.  and  Kn^lan.l.  TIm-  Fr,.,u.|,  kin.^s 
covetcMl  that  part  of  the  s<M,th  of  France  which  was 
known  as  Gu.sc...ny.  This  hind  had  In-lonj^ed  to  our 
kings  ever  since  the  tin.e  of  Henry  IF.,  and  the  Frer.ch 
kinjrs  were  always  trying  to  seize  it. 
Now  Edward's  mother  was  the  French  kings  sister 

so  when   the  king  died   Edwar,!    at   once   chun.e.l    the' 
hn,ne      .Not  that  he  really  ha<l  any  right  to  it.  hut  he 

thought  h,s  Knghsh  subjects  woukl  care  n.ore  al>out  the 

^^'ar  If  they  thought  their  king  ought  justly  to  l>e  kin.. 

of  trance  t(jo,  ^ 

In  this  way  began  a  war  between  the  two  countries 
which  lasted,  off  and  on,  for  a  hundred  years 

Some  years  after  the  war  Ix-gan  Edwanl  III.  invaded 
France,  taking  with  him  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  who  was 
afterwards  called  the  Black  Prince,  then  a  lad  of  sixteen 

After  passing  through  Normandy,  Edwanl  marched 
towards  Calais,  a  seaport  just  opposite  Dover.  The 
•sailors  of  Calais  did  great  <la.nage  to  English  trading 
ships  in  the  Channel,  so  Edward  wanted  to  take  the 
town. 

The  French  king.  Philip,  with  an  army  twice  as  lar-e 
as  his  own.  was  pursuing  him.  Edward  came  to  a  de^p 
nver,  and  found  that  all  the  bridges  had  been  broken 
down  to  prevent  him  from  crcssing.  After  some  time  he 
umnaged  to  get  over  by  a  ford,  and  then  halted  near  a 
village  called  Crecy,  to  wait  for  the  French. 


'he  next  day   was  Sunday,  a   hot  day  in  Au. 


Edward  caused  all  his  knights  and 
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offtluiir  li(»rsi!H,  /ui<l  armnjjcd  tli<>iii  in  two  lKxJii>H,  oiio  «»f 
which  ho  put  under  the  eoninitux]  of  his  yonn;;  mm.  In 
front  of  them  ho  put  i\w  fiiuious  Kn^lish  liownn'n,  stron;;, 
well-fi!<l  country  fcUows,  who  coulil  st-nd  thi'ir  nn-ows 
for  more  than  two  liundred  yards. 

The  kinj;  liiniself  stcKxl  on  a  hill  ln^hind,  near  a 
windmill,  with  a  third  Ixxly  of  Holdiers,  ready  to  come  to 
the  help  of  the  othei-s  if  there  woh  need.  Then  he 
ordered  his  men  "to  eat  at  their  en.se  and  drink  a  cuj), 
after  wliich  tliey  sat  down  in  their  ranks  and  wait»'d 
patiently  for  tlio  French,  with  their  lonj;  Ikjws  and 
helmets  lyinj,'  Ijeside  them  on  the  warm  j,'ra.ss." 

Al)out  three  in  the  afternoon  the  ijreat  French  armv 
came  in  sicrht.  They  were  hunjjry  and  tired  after  a  \uu<i 
march,  and  though  there  were  many  gallant  knights  and 
nobles  on  horseback,  they  were  not  used  to  ol)ey  orders, 
and  were  all  struggling  to  get  to  the  iiont,  so  that  they 
were  in  great  confusion. 

There  were  no  French  archers.  Philip,  however,  liad 
hired  .S(jme  Italian  Ixiwmen  from  Genoa,  and  put  them 
in  front.  But  a  heavy  shower  came  on  and  wetted  their 
l)ow -strings,  so  that  they  could  not  shoot.  The  English 
archers  kept  their  bows  in  their  cuses  until  the  rain  was 
over. 

At  the  first  stea<ly  flight  of  English  arrows  thf 
Genoese  turned  round  and  ran,  getting  right  into  tlu 
way  of  the  French  knights. 

But  the  French  horsemen  were  now  in  such  confusion 
that  they  could  not  stand  against  the  English  arrows 
either,  and  fell  fast.     Then  the  English  knights  charjred, 
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and  t\w  victory  was  won,     11,,.  Nlan;r|,t,.r  of  th.-  Kiviicli 
wiw  ti.'rrlhle. 
Tli.(  Bhick  Pnnee  foujrht  v,.ry  bniv.ly.     At  on«!  time 

lie  wusHohanl  pn-Mw..!  thai  s ,.  ono  wt-nt  t4»  th.'  kiii^' 

ami  l)ei(j;e.l  him  to  h-imI  hflp.  "In  my  son  kill...!  r' 
(wked  the  killer.  "  Xo,"  n.pIiiMJ  tho  m,.ssen;;(.r.  "  Is  h.' 
wouiuIkH-  "No,  Sir...-  "Then,"  said  the  kili;r,  "he 
shall  have  no  help  from  me;  l.'t  th.-  l».)y  wi„  hin  Hpurs." 
He  meant,  hit  him  prove  himH..)!'  a  true  kni;rht :  lor  only 
knij^htH  Mii^ht  wear  .spurs. 

At  the  Uttle  ol'  Crecy  cannon  w.  le  used,  som(>  ..f  the 
first  seen  on  the  Iwittlefield.  Tlu'y  arr  d.  .serilxd  ,is  very 
small  oneH,  "which,  with  fir.',  un.l  a  noine  like  (J.xl's 
thunder,  threw  littU-  halls  of  iron  to  Iri^diten  the 
horHea" 

After  that  the  war  went  <>n  by  titn  and  .starts.  Ten 
years  after  Crecy,  the  Uhiek  Princ-  won  another  gnvit 
victory,  with  quite  u  small  army,  ut  Poitiers,  in  the 
central  part  of  France.  The  French  kin<r,  John,  was 
taken  pri.son.  r.  The  Bla^k  Princ-  led  him  t..  Jn's  own 
tent,  ami  at  supper  stc  .1  «  isind  his  chair  and  waite<l  on 
him  like  a  servant.  A  tru.  knij^ht  was  lx>und  t<»  show 
resjKict  to  a  confjuered  foe. 

The  Entjli.sh  kept  on  sendinj;  anni»-«  to  France.  Thev 
could  never  con.juer  the  counrry,  but  tkey  br(ju,i,dit  it  to 
jjreat  misery.  They  burned  tiu;  villaifcs  trampled  down 
the  crops,  destroyed  the  vineyards,  and  killed  many 
innocent  people.  Fiance  became  almost  a  desert. 
Thp  people  .starved,  giuss  grew  ir.  the  .streets  of 
Paris. 
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At  last  Edward  grew  ashamed  of  the  wretchedness  lie 
was  bringii'g  on  the  Frencli.  He  was  frightened  by  .1 
terrible  thunderstorm,  whicli  lie  thou<dit  was  a  nhm  of 
(Jcxl's  anger,  and  he  made  a  peace  with  the  French. 

The  peace  was  not  long  kept.  But  the  French  now 
had  a  clever  king.  He  would  not  fight  any  great  battl.s 
witli  the  English,  but  little  by  little  he  won  back  nearly 
all  the  land  which  they  had  tjiken. 

Oeofirey  Chaucer. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  and  that  of  his  successoi-, 
Richard  II.,  there  lived  a  man  called  Geoffrey  Chaucoi-. 
lie  led  a  stirring  sort  of  life.  He  went  to  court;  he 
went  to  the  wai-s;  he  went  to  Italy  on  the  kin<''s 
bu.siness;   he  was  a  member  of  Parliament. 

He  was  a  stout,  (juiet  man  and  kept  his  eyes  down  on 
the  ground.     Yet  all  the  time  he  was  watching  the  men 
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and  women  round  Jiiui.  u„d  noticin^r  everything  tl.ey 
did,  but  in  a  kindly  way,  Ijecause  ho  ]ike<I  them  and 
they  amused  him. 

When  1h.  was  getting  elderly  he  U«gan  to  write  a 
poem,  wlucli  became  very  famous.  I„  his  time  the  way 
ni  wliich  people  generally  took  an  outing  was  to  .ro  to 
some  holy  place,  often  the  tomb  of  a  saint,  where^they 
prayed. 

People  wh.,  made  such  journeys  were  called  pilcrHms 
The  favourite  place  to  which  English  people  made  pil- 
gnmages  was  the  toml,  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

In  his  poem  Chaucer  pretended  that  twenty-nine 
pdgrnns  met  at  an  inn  in  Southwark,  which  is  jjart  of 
Tendon  .south  of  the  river  Than.es.  all  ready  to  start  for 
C^interl)ury. 

There  were  people  ..f  .-,11  w,rts.  There  was  a  knight 
who  had  been  in  many  wai-s  and  his  son,  a  young  s(iu?re. 
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with  long  curls  and  a  gown  all  worked  with  red  and 
white  flowers.  There  was  a  nun,  and  there  was  a 
country  gentleman,  with  a  rosy  face  and  a  beard  as 
white  as  a  daisy.  Then  there  was  a  poor  parson  who 
thought  of  nothing  but  doing  good,  a  monk  and  a 
merchant,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  sailor,  a  learned  man 
from  Oxford,  a  jolly  dame  from  Bath,  a  miller,  a 
ploughman,  and  ever  so  many  more.  The  inn-keeper 
went  with  them,  Chaucer  describes  tliem  all  so  well 
that  we  can  almost  fancy  we  see  them,  and  are  riding  to 
Canterbury  with  them. 

The  journey  from  London  to  Canterbury  on  horseback 
in  those  days  took  three  and  a  half  days,  though  the 
distance  is  only  sixty  miles,  and  you  ca.x  go  now  by  a 
fast  train  in  less  than  two  hours.  The  roads  must  have 
been  very  bad. 

Chaucer  made  the  inn-keeper  invent  a  plan  for 
amusing  the  company  on  die  road.  They  were  to  t^ll 
each  other  stories,  and  whoever  told  the  best  story  was 
to  be  treated  to  a  supper  by  the  others  on  their  return 
to  the  inn  in  Southwark. 

Chaucer  of  course  wrote  the  stories  for  them,  but  ho 
did  not  finish  them  all.  Perhaps  he  had  not  tin.e  before 
he  died.  The  whole  poem  is  called  the  Canterbury 
Tales. 

But  it  is  not  only  because  it  is  beautiful  poetry,  or 
because  it  tells  us  so  much  about  what  people  were  like 
five  hundred  years  ago  that  the  Canterbury  Taha  is 
such  a  famous  book.  It  is  because  it  was  one  of  the 
fii-st  great  poems  written  in  English. 


JOHN  WYCLIF 
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The  poorer  people  luul  gone  on  talking  English  ever, 
after  the  Nonnan.s  came.  But  8o  few  of  then,  could 
read  that  scarcely  any  b<x>k.s  were  written  for  then. 
Many  nobles  and  gentlemen  could  not  read  either,  but 
for  those  who  could.  Latin  and  French  books  were 
written.     Boys  had  to  do  their  lessons  in  French 

Even  after  the  Nonnans  and  English  becau.e  ioine.l 
mto  one  people.  French  was  still  spoken  at  Court  and 
by  the  richer  people.  It  seems  likely  that  even  Edward 
ill.  did  not  understand  English. 

But  now  French  was  going  out  of  fashion,  and  every 
one  was  bcjnning  to  speak  English,  partly  because  the 
war  made  Englishmen  hate  everything  French 

You  would  find  it  difficult  to  re^  Chaucer.  His 
English  IS  old-fashioned,  and  he  uses  many  French  words, 
iiut  all  the  same  he  is  our  first  great  English  poet 


John  Wyclif. 

In  Chaucer's  time  all  clergymen  were  not  like  the 
Poor  Parson  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Son.e  were  more 
like  the  monks  and  friars  he  tells  us  of,  whom  we  cannot 
admire  at  all.  In  former  days  the  monks  had  been  poor 
and  spent  their  time  well,  and  the  friars  had  nursed  the 
sick  and  tried  to  help  the  poor  and  wretched. 

The  monk  Chaucer  de.scribes  spent  all  his  time  in 
hunting,  and  loved  a  good  dinner  and  fine  clothes;  and 
the  friars  and  other  churchmen  he  tells  us  of  were  very 
lazy,  and  got  money  by  cheating  Hijjy  jn^-ople.  They 
scarcely  seemed  to  care  about  religion  at  all. 
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When  the  monks  had  l)een  deservino;,  people  had 
^iven  them  money  and  hinds,  so  that  they  liad  l)ecom( 
V(>ry  rich,  and  built  splendid  monasteries  all  over 
the  land. 

The  clergy  were  powerful  as  well  as  rich.  Nearly  all 
the  people  wlio  helped  in  the  work  of  governing  the 
country  were  clergymen.  This  was  l)ecause  they  were  so 
much  better  educated  than  otlier  men. 

There  was  one  man  who  was  very  much  grieved  to 
see  tlie  clergy  neglecting  their  proper  work  of  teaching 
the  people  and  helping  them  to  lead  better  and  happii.'r 
lives,  and  who  said  that  if  they  did  not  do  their  duty 
they  ought  not  to  be  so  rich. 

This  was  John  Wyclif.  He  was  lK)rn  in  Yorkshire 
but  lie  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Oxford,  and  taught  there. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  already  famous  for  the 
number  of  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  went 
there  to  study. 

Wyclif  got  togetlier  a  body  of  men  called  "  Pooi- 
Priests,"  wlio  went  all  over  the  country,  bare-footed  and 
clad  in  long  brown  gowns,  preaching.  Being  poor  theni- 
selves  they  easily  made  friends  with  poor  men,  who 
listened  to  them  gladly. 

Because  Wyclif  said  that  people  who  did  not  use  tluir 
wealth  well  ought  not  to  have  any,  some  people  thought 
he  was  encouraging  lawless  men  to  take  away  the 
property  of  the  rich  by  violence.  He  was  forbidden 
to  teach  at  Oxford  and  went  to  live  at  the  (juiet  villag" 
of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire,  of  which  he  was 
vicar. 
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Here  lie  finished  a  great  work  on  which  lie  had  long 
been  busy.  This  was  the  first  English  Bible.  The  Bibli- 
was  first  written  in  Helirew  and  CJreek,  but  when  Latin 
was  so  much  used  it  was  put  into  Ljitin.  Before  Wyclif's 
time  scarcely  any  but  Lditin  Bibles  were  used.  Now 
Wyclif  turned  it  into  English.  It  was  a  great  thing  for 
Englishmen  to  have  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue. 

Yet  not  very  many  could  use  even  an  English  Bible. 
Most  people  did  not  know  how  to  read  at  all,  and  as 
printing  had  no<j  yet  been  invented,  books  still  cost  a 
great  deal. 

Wat  Tyler. 

After  Edward  III.  died,  his  grandson,  Richard  II.,  the 
son  of  the  Black  Prince,  became  king.  He  was  only  ten 
years  old,  so  his  uncles,  and  chiefly  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  luled  for  him. 

They  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  French  war, 
and  yet  England  now  was  always  beaten.  Of  course  the 
war  brought  heavy  taxes,  and  the  people  did  not  like  to 
pay  the  taxes  when  they  were  being  badly  governed  and 
their  armies  badly  led. 

At  last  the  men  of  Essex  rose  in  rebellion  under  a 
leader  who  called  himself  Wat  Tyler,  and  who  said  that 
a  tax  gatherer  had  ill-treated  his  daughter.  The  men  oi 
Kent  also  raie  under  a  leader  who  called  himself  Jack 
Straw. 

The  rebels  began  to  march  towards  London.  They 
complained  chiefly  of  the  new  taxes,  and  of  having  to 
work  for  the  landlords  without  pay.     For  many  of  thei!; 
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were  serfs,  that  is.  they  hud  to  remain  on  the  ht.ul  on 
wlueh  thy  were  born  an.l  work  for  th.ir  lord  a  certain 
munlx>r  of  days  every  week.  Th.y  w,  re  he.i.n.in;.  now 
o  resen  th.s.  So  they  hnrnt  the  parchn.ont.s  on  ^vhieh 
he  Ian,  lords  had  written  <lown  what  work  .aeh  serf 
had  to  do  for  hin,  and  murdered  the  lawyers  who  had 
taken  the  side  of  the  masters  when  they  went  to  law 

Before  long  a  great  b^.ly  of  rebels  was  encan.ped  on 
Blackheath,  south  of  London.  U  would  have  been  nuite 
oasy  to  keep  then,  fron,  getting  into  the  city  over 
London  Bridge,  but  they  had  frien.ls  in  London  who 
would  not  let  the  gates  be  shut,  so  they  strean.ed  acro.ss 
the  bridge. 

They  began  by  plunde.-ing  the  j.alace  of  John  of 
Gaunt  and  the  hou.ses  of  the  lawyers,  whon.  they  hated, 
rhe  ctizens  were  very  much  frightened;  yet  n<  one 
dared  to  withstand  the  rioteix 

The  king  was  only  a  lad  of  fourteen,  vet  he  showed 
men  courage  than  most  of  his  co.n.cillors.     He  met  the 
rebels,  and  promised  that  the  serfs  should  be  set  free 
Upon  this  many  of  them  went  (juietly  home. 

Wat  Tyler,  however,  and  about  30,000  of  his  followers 
remained  behind.  They  broke  into  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  finding  there  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
by  whose  advice  the  taxes  had  been  levied,  they  dra-r^ed 
'"»  out  and  beheaded  him.  Then  they  put  nmny 
lawyers  to  death. 

The  next  day  Richar.l  rode  out  again  to  the  relx-ls 
and  asked  Wat  Tyler  t..  come  forward  an.l  tell  hin.  whaf, 
wore  he  wanted. 
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Wat  Tyler  did  so,  and  began  to 
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tlireateiiinsj  words.  Then  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
who  was  with  tlio  kiii^r,  slow  Tylor  with  liis  dagjjer. 

Socinjj  liinj  fall,  tho  rebels  bent  their  lx)ws  and 
shouted  an^'Hly,  "  VVIiere  is  our  leader  ? "  Richard  rode 
lx)ldly  forward.  "I  am  your  kinjj,"  he  said;  "1  will  be 
your  leader ;  follow  ine." 

Scarcely  knowin«(  what  they  did,  they  obeyed.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  the 
kin<j's  troops,  and  had  to  submit.  Before  ni<,'htfall 
nearly  all  had  feft  London. 

It  i.s  sad  to  say  that  when  Parliament  met  it  was 
resolvd  that  the  promises  of  freedom  made  to  the  serfs 
in  the  moment  of  danger  should  not  be  kept.  Instead 
of  that,  the  rebels  were  cruelly  punished  and  the 
ringleaders  hanged. 

But  the  landlords  ha«l  Ijeen  frightened.  They  soon 
found  that  free  men  earninj;  honest  wa'^es  worked  Ijctter 
than  sulky  serfs  who  were  paid  nothing.  In  time  all 
the  serfs  v.ere  set  free. 


King  Henry  V. 

Kichard  II.,  who  had  l)ehaved  so  boldly  at  the  time  of 
the  Peasants'  Risin  lid  not  make  a  good  king.  He  had 
many  (juarrels  wit;  lis  uncles,  who  were  unwilling  to 
give  up  governing  fur  him  even  when  he  was  grown  up 

Worse  than  this,  though,  he  tried  to  govern  without 
any  Parliament,  and  to  take  money  from  his  subjects  by 
unlawftd  means.  But  his  plans  came  to  a  .sudden  eml 
His   cousin,    Henry    Bolingbroke,   the   sou    of  .John   ui 
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(Jaunt,  ms..  in  .vlM-lli,,,..  TI.uushimIs  uI.o  «,,.■  li,-,.,!  ..f 
Ki<'l..u-.r.s  i..j„sti(...  nn.l  tyn.imy  iLK-k.-l  f„  i.i,,,.  Ifi,.),,,,--! 
was  |..a  with..ut  fn..n.l.s,  una  was  t.ik.n  i.iisuu.r  l.s   l.is 


cousin. 


HBSRT  THE  POrRTO. 


Parliament  met  an.l  dedared  that  Hiciiard  had  hiok.n 
the  hiws  of  England  and  was  unHt  to  jjovern,  and  forced 
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liiiii    to  ;riv«.   up   tlu'   crown,  us    I«:<I\vnnl    II.  luuj  Uh-ii 
forced  to  <lo. 

TluMi  lioliiiirlirok.-  claiiiH-'l  il.  niwl  was  <-lio.s..n  kin;; 
OH  H.-niy  IV.,  tli.-  first  .so vrn ■!;,'»  ol"  the  House  o7 
I.i4incii.ster. 

WIh'h  Il.nry  Imd  ;rot  tlic  tliron.-  lie  «li.l  not  onjoy  it 
much.  He  liiul  many  troubles.  Soinn  of  the  nohlcs 
who  liad  hclpcl  liini  most  to  l),«coni«>  kin;;,  aftcrwanls 
;,'r.'\v  Jcalons  of  liini  ami  rclK'Ht'tl,  and  he  had  hard  work 
to  put  thtni  dow^i. 

Henry  JV.  is  .said  to  liavo  Im-cu  vnry  nuich  vexed  hy 
the  pranks  played  hy  his  eldest  son,  Iklad  IVince  Hal. 
But  thou;;h  \«'ry  likely  tlie  prince  sometimes  did  rather 
wild  thin;;s,  he  cannot  have  done  very  bad  ones,  for  as 
Kin;;  Henry  V.  he  showe*!  himself  to  be  a  good  and 
upright  man,  an.l  was  dearly  loved  by  his  people. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  he  should  have  begun  afresh  the 
war  with  France,  which  had  nearly  died  out.  Vmtr 
France  was  in  a  sad  state.  Her  king  was  mad ;  hor 
nobles  were  fighting  against,  and  murdering,  each  other. 
Englishmen  thought  they  had  now  a  good  chance  of 
revenging  the  lo.s.ses  they  had  lately  .suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  French.  And  Henry  seems  honestly  to 
have  believed  that  it  was  right  for  him  to  try  an<I 
concjuer  France,  so  that  he  might  perhaps  restore  peace 
and  order  in  the  land. 

So  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  thougli  he 
had  not  the  smallest  right  to  it.  and  crossed  over  tt) 
Normandy  with  an  army,  to  the  great  delight  of  his 
people. 


KINO  IIKNRY  V  g, 
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SO  many  of  his  sol.Jiers  ha,!  ..\u.\  hmn  .sickness  that  ho 
had  unly  nine  thousand  men  left. 
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With  thow*  »io  <let..nniii..<l  to  nmrcli  to  Cnlais.  H« 
found  it  very  .liffinilt  Ui  fom,  hin  way  thn.Uifh  th.^ 
eneiny'H  country  mi.l  to  ;r,.t  HkhI.  niul  his  litth.  an„y  whs 
vftry  timl  nn.l  hur.^^ry  wh.u.  ho  u^colyvA  tho  nown  that 
fifty  thouwin.l  Fn.nchiiu.n  wcro  close  hy,  bhjckin^  the 
roa<l  to  Calais. 

Henry  wiw  not  in  the  least  afraid.  Ho  trusted  liis 
men.  and  joyfully  prepared  for  l)attle.  That  ni^dit.  ,i„ 
ho  was  ^roin^r  round  hi.s  cau.p  to  see  that  all  was  in 
order,  he  overheard  some  one  wishintj  that  a  f.'w 
thousands  of  the  bravo  Enjjlishu.cn  who  were  sleepin^r 
peacefully  in  their  Ixids  at  homo  could  be  with  them  in 
the  next  day's  tight. 

"No."  said  Henry,  "I  do  not  .wish  for  one  man  more. 
If  God  in  His  mercy  favours  us,  we  shall  <lo  well 
enoujfh;  and  if,  f,.,-  our  sins,  He  delivei-s  us  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  the  fewer  there  are  of  us,  the  leas 
loss  will  it  bo  to  England." 

Through  the  cold,  rainy  night  the  English  kept  watch 
and  said  their  praye.-s.  The  French  feasted  and  n.ade 
a  great  noise,  and  played  at  dice  for  the  prisoners 
they  felt  sure  they  should  make  in  the  battle  on  the 
morrow. 

The  ne.Kt  day  Henry  got  up  very  early  and  p.it  In's 
httle  anny  in  array.  He  placed  them  in  a  narrow  space 
with  woods  on  ejich  side,  so  that  they  could  not  Ije 
surrounded.     All  fought  on  foot. 

To  each  of  the  archers,  who  were  in  front,  he  gave  a 
wooden  stake,  shod  with  iron  at  both  ends.  They  were 
to  fix  these  into  the  ground  before  them,  and    in   this 
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wny  form  a  kiii.l  ,»f  lu-.l^r...  »,H8tlin;r  with  sharp  ,,oi„ts, 
to  k«M'j»  «)rt'  th«'  ciU'iiiy'H  huiM«'M. 

Then  Henry  put  on  his  anncnr  un.i  a  h.-hnct  with  a 
}:'M  crown  i-ound  it.  and.  mounting  u  ,^ny  pu„y  r.„l,. 
up  an.1  down  Im  linen,  cheerfully  encoura^rinif  his  n..  ii 
to  do  their  luint. 

When  the  si^M.al  wii«  given,  the  English  aich.rs.  with 
'V  lou  1  hullcx.,  }«.gan  to  discharge,  their  anows.  The 
Kr.  tjch  hcirstn.ei.,  in  Hhining  arn.our.  tried  to  advance 
'•Ml  t.varnple  then.  down.  But  their  horses,  weighed 
dowr  ty  the  h<.avy  annour  which  they,  as  well  as  tl.eir 
riders  More,  stuck  in  the  wet,  muddy  ground,  and  the 

English  arrows  slew  many. 

When  the  arrows  were  spent    a   /,  r, , 

struggle  began.     The  king  fox.  ;..i   :.!,.>  .. 

from  a  battle-axe  struck  his  i.  J-n  '    :.      , 

piece  of   the  gold  crown,  b.,      ,     v  ■,..  ,; 

helmet,  with  the  dint  made  >»  -  ;;..    ».Mir. 

be  seen   hanging   over  Henry's   i     i!,   i.. 

Abbey. 

When  the  fight  was  over,  eleven  thousand  Frenchmen 
lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  amongst  them  were  nearly  all 
the  chief  nobles  of  France.  Henry  called  the  buttle 
Agincourt,  after  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
fought  in  the  year  1415. 
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Joan  of  Arc. 

Two  years  after  Acrinconrt  Henry  V.  invaded  France 
a<,'ain  and  coiuiuered  Nonnandy.  Tlien  the  French  liad 
to  make  peace  with  liini,  and  it  was  a<,'reed  that  he 
slioidd  marry  tlie  dau<;lit('r  of  th<!  French  kin;;,  Ix; 
re;r,.,it  for  Jiis  nia<l  father-in-law  while  he  lived,  and  Ik* 
Kin^r  of  France  when  he  died. 

Henry,  Iiowever,  died  first,  when  lie  was  only  thirty- 
four.  He  left  a  hiiby  son,  who  became  Kin;;  of  En;,djuid, 
anil  soon  afterwards,  when  his  ;,'randfat]ier  died,  Kin;;  of 
France.  He  was  King  Henry  VI.  Only  the  north  of 
France  would  take  him  for  their  kin.; ;  tlie  south  was 
faithful  to  Charles  VII.,  the  mad  kin«''s  son. 

'  !  le  Henry  was  a  child  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Bedlord,  ruled  France  for  him,  and  the  En;;lish  went  on 
winnin;;  many  victories.  At  last  they  laid  sie;;e  to  the 
town  of  Orleans,  in  the  nnddle  of  France.  'I'hey  felt 
certain  of  taking  it,  for  the  French  had  now  lost  lieart 
comj)letely. 

Orleans  was  saved  in  a  wonderful  way.  In  a  distant 
part  of  France  lived  a  village  girl  named  Joan  Dare, 
whom  the  English  afterwards  called  Joan  of  Arc.  She 
was  a  good  child  and  loved  her  parents  dearly. 

Joan  was  tall  and  strong,  and  was  always  chosen  by 
tlie  other  children  as  leader  in  their  games.  Vet  some- 
times she  would  sit  for  hours  under  a  great  beech  near 
her  Iiome,  thinking  She  always  thought  of  the  same 
thing,  the  stories  she  had  heard  of  the  dreadful  misery 
causeil  by  the  war. 
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When  she  was  about  thirteen  she  was  one  <lav  in  her 
father's  .raidci  when  she  laneie.l  slie  lieanl  a  voice  fn.ni 
heaven  sayin<;  to  her,  "Joan,  he  a  j^ood  chil.l,  for  the 
Kin<j  of  Heaven  iiath  chosen  thee  to  save  France." 
Afterwards  she  often  seemed  to  hear  voices  hiddiii(r  her 
not  to  rest  until  Ork-ans  was  saved  from  the  En^^Hsh 
and  Charles  VII.  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  as  all  the 
French  kind's  had   heeii   hefore  him. 

When  she  was  .«ii.\teen  she  told  her  parents  alwnf  if, 
and  hejrjrod  them  to  let  her  jr,,.  They  scoMed  her  for 
l)ein;;  so  foolish  and  liea<lstron<;.  Joan  cried  latterly, 
and  said,  "I  must  cjo  to  the  kin;;,  even  if  I  wear  my 
limbs  to  my  very  knee.s.  I  had  far  rather  rest  anrl  spin 
by  my  mother's  side.  This  is  no  work  of  my  choosincr, 
but  I  must  do  it,  lor  my  Lord  wills  it." 

Her  parents  did  all  they  could  to  hinder  her.  but  at 
last  they  <r!ive  way,  and  {x-rsuaded  a  French  otficer  of 
the  district  to  take  her  to  th<'  kin^'.  To  see  whether  she 
would  know  him  or  not,  (,'harles  (lres.sed  himself  very 
simply  and  stcjod  quite  away  from  the  throne  amone-  a 
crowd  <jt  (tther  jjentlemen. 

Joan,  however,  we'ut  strai^'ht  U[»  to  him  and  .said,  "  I 
am  Joan  the  Maid.  The  Heavenly  Kiny  s.'uds  me  to 
tell  you  that  you  shall  be  erown.-l  in  the  city  of 
Uheims,"  (!barles,  wlw  wiis  lazy  and  carel<-.ss,  let  lier 
have  hei-  way.      Perhaps  he  r-eally  l>elieved  in  her. 

Her  Voicf's,  as  she  called  th<'m.  had  told  li.r  U>  dress 
like  a  soldier.  So  a  suit  of  armour  was  mail.-  for  her. 
and,  mounted  on  i\  white  hor.s«',  and  carryin^r  a  banner  in 
her  hand,  she  stjuted  for  Orleans. 
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The  sijrl.t  of  Ikt  ^^au>  tli,>  Fn-nch  s.,l,li.rs  Im.i...  and 
courn^re  acjuin,  an.l  tlu-y  we.-.,  iva.ly  f,  f..ll„w  l,..,-  to  tl... 
deatli.  Sh..  inaim^rcl  to  ^^ret  thn.n^rl,  tl„.  Kn^^lisl,  |-o,.c,.s 
into  Orleans,  wl.ere  she  was  welcon.ed  as  a.i  an.^el  from 
heaven.  ^ 

She  rode  out  with  h.-r  troops  lo  attaek  the  Kn.r|i,sh 
but  she  never  fou-ht  herself.  Onee  when  she  received  a' 
«h-lit  wou.id  from  an  arrow  she  hurst  o.it  crvin<'  just 
like  any  other  .\v\.  The  Kn-hsh  heh'eved  .sl.e  was  a 
Witch,  uud  hecame  so  fri-htened  that  they  -Mve  up  the 
sie^'e.     So  Ork'ans  was  save.l. 

"Then  Joan  persuaded  Charles  to  ^^o  t<,  Kh.Mn.s,  and 
had  the  joy  of  seei.i;.  him  erown.-d.  Now  that  her  work 
was  done  she  }«.;....<]  to  ^ro  hon.e,  In.t  the  French  .soldiers 
would  not  let  her  ieav.-  them. 

But  their  captains   were  jealous  of  h.-r  fame       Th.-y 
w.u-e  s.,  n.ean  that  one  .lay   wh.n  ;,    partv   of  .soI,li..,s 
an.l  the  Maid  an.on^rst  th.-m,  w.i,.  n-tn.atin.r  I,ef.,re  th.- 
En^dish  into  a  city,  th,.y  shut    th.-   oat.-s  ami    |..ft   her 
outsi.le,  and  she  was  tak.-n  prison.'i-. 

It  is  shan.eful  to  have  to  tell  how  th.-  Kn^r|ish  ,,,.ate.l 
he.-.  Sh,-  was  t.-i.-.i  as  a  wifh,  h-.-ause  th.-v  sai.l  .sh.. 
had  ,..iy  h...,,  ,l,.c..ivin-  p..oj,|..  wh.-n  si,.-  .sai.l  that  sh.- 
-td  h..en  .s..nt  hy  (Jo,l.  si„-  was  cm.lemne.l.  an.l  th.-v 
;"■'""'  ''"'•  '"  '•"'  '"a.-k.-t-plae..  of  Kom.,.  81..-  .ii-d 
declan.,^r  that  her  Voices  ca.ne  fro.n  heave..,  a..d  eallin-r 
on  the  nam.-  of  J.-sus.  '^ 

Th..  ,.nj,M-al,-ful  kin-r  of  Fr..,„,,  ,|i,,  „„^  ,.^.^,„  ^,.^.  ^^^ 
-SHv..  h,.r  Aft.-r  her  .|,-ath  the  Kn.udish  ;;,a.luallv  L.st  all 
herco.,.jm.stsin  F,,,,,...  ,,„^ij  imthin^  re.nai,ied\o  them 
hut  the  tow.i  of  Calais. 
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The  Wars  of  the  Roses. -Henry  VII. 

Altliouj,'li  il.o  ^rreat  Enjrii.sh  lords  }jad  be,...  .,l,li<r,,l  f, 
set  freo  tl.^ir  H<..-fs,  tla-y  were  still  v,.,y  rid,  and  povv..,-- 
»"ul.  The  k\u<r,  Hemy  VI..  coul.j  not  keep  the*.  lor-Ls  in 
order.     He  was  gentle  und  pious,  but  very  weak-minded , 


...If. 
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ii..d  .sonu'times  becaii.e  (j.iiie  ii.a<l  for  nicnlhs  iit  a  ti 
'I'll.'    pco},!,.    hated    his    .|uren,    Margaivt    of    .\..jnii,   a 
njasterf.il,pas.sionate  W(.i..an,and  his  favomit.'  iiiiniste.s, 
because    they    thought    that    it     was    their    fault    that 


'*       ;        . 
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En^^land  luul  I.e..  so  cli.s.naoofully  U.a.n  i..  Vnuu-.  a...l 

tl.at  things  w(..-..  in  such  .lis„nl,.,-  ut  \umu- 

P.vs....tly  it  be<,.in  to  I.  said  that  H.-n.-v  had  ,..,  H.^ht 
to  be  k...,,,  but  that  the  erown  ou^ht   to*  i.h.,..  r.  his 
coas.n  R.ohanl,  Duk.-  of  York,  l.eau.>  h.  .-as  .C^.^.l^i 
fron.  a..  ede.-sor.  of  Eclvva.vl  III.  than  He.nys  ancesto,- 
John  of  fJaunt. 

The  Dnke  of  Vo.-k   wa«  a    nn.oh   el.ven..-  ,..an    than 
Hen,y,  an.l  very  pow..,.f„).     He  .iid  ,.ot  at  fust  Hain,  th- 
crown,  but  there  .k,,.  ca.ne  ,o  }n-  two  parti,  s  in  En^la,..! 
th.  \ o..k..stH  an.1  UncHstrians.     Belo,v  ion.  th.y  be^.u.' 
to  h.ht.     The  Ud.e  of  ,1...  Vorkists  was  .I  whil  ,.;.. 
that  of  the  Lancastrians  a  ,e.|  on<-.     On  ,his  m-count  th. 
wars  which  followed  are  krH,wn  *  the  Wars  of  th.   Hos-s 
Tb*.  tw<,  sides  fon<;ht  savaHy,  h.kI  f.>,.  a  tin.,.  ,,,  .,„.- 
knew  which  wa.s  likely  to  win.      Ji„t  affr  a  wh.l.   th. 
York..st.s  jrr,.w  stron^^er  and  st.-on^o.,  ..ntil  tiKy  W'H.m. 
"msters  of  E..jrland.     Th.ve  of  then,  in  suce^ion  were 
ku.|^,  Edward  IV..  his  little  son  Edwa.d  \'..and  the  able 
and  w.cked  Richai'l  III. 

For  twenty  years  th.-  head  of  the  Honse  of  Lancaster 
Hen.y,  Ea.-1  of  Kichn.ond,  was  an  ..xile  o..  the  co,.tin..nt 
Lut  he  k,.ew  that  the  whole  count.y  fea.ed  and   hafd 
K.cha.-d.     So  one  day  he  landed  in  E..:rla.,d  with  a  littl- 
anny.and  n.a,-ched  a<;ai„st  th,    kin.     h.  the  ..vat  battle 
••i  I><.sworth  Field  he  .lefeated  a.id  kill..<|  Ki„g  IJieha.d 
•""1  >»-'Ca,ne  ki...  huns.-ir  as   Ib-niy   VIJ.      Th.w.  h.-  took 
tor  his  bad^e  a  Uo;iM..  .-os..,  half  whit.-  an.l  half  ,ed 

All  these  l«ittles  had   b......   b-n-ht    bv   th.-   nobh-s  and 

their   servants,   and    in^^st   of    tin-    people    had    .one    o.. 
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fanning  mui  trading  nil  the  tiiiu',  caring  very  little 
which  side  won.  But  still  they  felt  too  uncertain  aljout 
what  might  happen  to  do  as  much  business  as  they 
wanted.  So  they  wished  for  a  king  who  could  keep 
order,  and  they  did  not  mind  his  having  a  great  deal  of 
jKJwer  if  he  only  did  this  one  thing. 

From  this  time  our  kings  began  to  get  far  more  jxiwer 
than  they  had  evijr  had  Ijefore.  Henry's  first  care  was 
tt)  keep  down  the  noble.s.  This  was  the  easier  Ixicau.se 
many  of  them  had  been  killed  off  in  the  wars.  Their 
lands  had  been  bought  by  rich  nierchants  or  gentlemen 
who  became  lords,  but  had  no  wish  to  fight  against  the 
king. 

Henry  VII.  knew  that  if  he  was  to  be  powerful  he 
must  be  i-ich.  He  di«l  not  like  getting  money  by  taxes. 
I)ecause  it  made  the  people  discontented.  He  like<l 
better  to  make  the  nobles  pay  fines,  and  to  take  some  of 
their  wealth  from  rich  men.  But  this  was  not  right,  and 
it  made  the  people  troubled  and  angry. 

Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Noljody  was  sorry  when  Henry  VII.  died.  The  jjeopU' 
were  delighted  with  their  young  king,  Henry  VIII. 
They  called  him  "bluff  King  Hal,"  Ijecause  he  had  a 
friendly  word  and  a  joke  for  everyone.  He  was  hand- 
some and  active,  and  was  as  fond  of  spending  money  as 
his  father  hail  bfcn  of  Having  it. 

Afterwards  p-oplf  fouii'l  tliat  this  jolly  king  could 
be  verv  cruel.      lie    had    alwav-   to    ifet    hi.s  own   whv 
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wha  ever  happened,  and  l.e  was  so  el.ver  tl.at  h.  knew 
exactly  Low  to  n.ana^e  to  ,lo  it.     Jf  ,.«  ,„,..  ...^  „.  •  ,,.,^ 

".to  Ins  head,  nobody  coul.1  ,.et  it  out  a,.un.     And  i 
any  one  hnulered  hin.  f.on.  .ettin,.  what  he  wanted,  he 
did  not  show  hini  the  least  mercy. 


e»«umAL  woi,««T. 

Henry  „,ade  a  .stran^^e  n.arna<<e.  H.  took  for  fds 
Y-  ';  'Vni.Hli  princess.  Katharine,  th.  wi<low  ..f  hi" 
J'I;1.T  brother  Arthur,  who  had  .iied  a  f.-w  vears  UTo.-.' 
l"s  father.  Katharine  w,.s  ol.ler  U«n  He.n-;  ....d  ra,l...r 
^'••ave  and  quiet,  but  for  a  lon,c  tin.e  th.;-  w...  v..., 
"■■'I'py  together.  "^ 
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Durinjj  the  early  years  of  his  reign  Henry  had  a  very 
faithful  Hervant,  whose  one  thought  was  to  make  his 
master  as  powerful  as  possible  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  wtiM  Thomas  Wolsey.  He  was  the  son  of  a  citizen 
<jf  Ipswich.  He  wjis  very  clever  Jis  a  Iwjy,  and  in  time 
bccauio  a  clergyman.  Soon  he  got  taken  into  the  king's 
service,  for  kings  still  nearly  always  used  clergy  men  to 
do  the  work  of  governing  under  them. 

Before  long  Wolsey  became  the  chief  minister  of  the 
king.  He  was  also  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  although  he  was  much  more  taken  up 
with  worldly  things  than  with  religion.  The  Pope,  to 
please  Henry,  made  him  a  cardinal.  No  clergyman 
could  rise  to  a  higher  honour  in  the  Church  than  that, 
unless  he  were  cho.sen  Pope.  Wolsey  himself  lioped  to 
become  Pope,  but  he  did  not  get  his  wish. 

He  lived  in  great  state,  and  was  thought  very  proud. 
He  built  a  splendid  pulace  for  himself,  called  Hampton 
Court,  and  when  it  wtv-.  finished  he  made  a  present  of  it 
to  the  king. 

Suddenly  Wolsey  fell  into  disfavour.  Henry  Ix'g.ui 
to  say  that  he  was  afraid  he  had  <lone  very  wron;; 
in  marrying  hh  brother's  widow.  The  real  truth 
wjis  that  he  was  tired  of  Katharine,  and  wanted  to 
put  her  away  and  many  a  young  lady  named  Anne 
Boleyu. 

He  told  Wolsey  he  must  arrange  this  for  him.  Wolsey 
does  not  .seem  to  have  liked  the  idea,  but  lie  always 
thought  it  his  duty  to  pleH.se  his  master,  whatever  he 
wanted  him  to  do. 
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ri.e  PoiK,  ordered  W..I«,.y  and  anotlier  ('Hrdi.uil  to 
hold  H  court  in  England,  to  hour  what  He.uy  and 
Kathanne  had  to  .say.  The  p,H,r  queen  threw  herself  at 
Henry  h  feet  and  In^ggod  hin,  to  hav..  pity  on  her  She 
renunded  him  that  she  was  a  weak  w<.n.an  and  a 
ore.^.ner.  an.l  that  for  twenty  yenrs  si.,  had  ,,..,.  , 
tttithful  and  obedient  wife  to  him. 

Katharine  ended  by  saying  that  she  would  have  no 
judge  but  the  Pope  hin.self.  an.l  after  a  tin.e  the  Pom- 
declared  that  he  n.ust  do  as  she  wished  and  that  the 
trial  must  be  finished  in  Rome. 

Henry  thought  it  was  Wolseys  fault,  and  was  very 
angry  with  hin,.  He  took  away  his  offices  and  his 
wealth  and  treated  him  most  ungratefully.  Wols.-v  left 
the  Court  in  disgrace.  Before  long  Henry  ordered  him 
to  come  back  to  Londo.j  to  be  tried  for  treason. 

VVolsey  was  broh,>n-hearted  at  the  king's  cruelty  He 
was  old  and  ill.     CJn   his  journey  he  reached  Leicester 

Abbey.      The  abbot  came  out  by  torchlighi     .  , ,,  •„„, 

"Father  abbot,"  he  said,  "I  am  come  ;.;t!.:  ,    u,  i,,,  my 
bones  an,ong  you."     A  day  or  two  later  he  died        ' 

On  his  deathbed  he  t'.ought  with  .sorrow-  of  1ms  „-.^* 
I'fe.     "If  I  had  servcl  C^xi,"  he  said. '■,,s  dil,.  ,.,uK  as 
have  served  the  king,  He  would  nr.t  have  given  me  over 
m  my  grey  hairs. 
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Sir  Thomas  More 

One  of  tilt'  Iwist  nu'i»  wo  reiul  of  in  Kii;,'li.sh  liiMtory  is 
Sir  TlioniiiH  Mon-.  Ho  was  hrou^^lit  up  as  a  paj^'o  in  tin- 
lioijHohoId  of  Arclil)isliop  Mort'»n,  wlio,  setin;;  what  a 
l)ii(,r|it  l)<)y  he  was.  nseil  to  say,  "This  child  lific.  waitinj,' 
at  tlip  tal)l«',  will  prove  a  niarvelloiw  man."  Tlic  nrch- 
hishop  helped  him  to  ;,'o  to  Oxford  to  .study. 

At  this  time  peojjle  all  ovei-  Kurop«'  were  very  eaj;er 
to  learn.  Vor  a  Ion;;  time  just  a  few  thing's  had  heen 
tau<;ht  over  and  over  a<;ain,  and  just  a  few  Inxiks  read. 
N(iW  men  were  thiid<iii<,'  of  many  new  thin'^'s,  and 
wanted  to  rea«l  and  write  many  more  lK)ok.s. 

They  Were  ahle  to  do  this  hecause  in  the  time  of  otir 
H«'nry  \'I.  printing;  had  heen  invented  in  Germany. 
IJooks  could  he  printed  mueh  mon!  (piickly  and  cheaph- 
than  tln'y  could  he  copied  hy  hand,  and  .soon  they  hej:a!i 
to  l)fcome  more  ])lfntifu1. 

IVintin;;  was  l)rou;,dit  to  Kn^dand  in  thi-  reijjn  of 
Edward  IV.  hy  William  Caxton,  a  Ixjndon  merchant. 
Ho  had  lived  a  lonj;  tiiiKs  abroad,  and  had  there  learned 
this  womlerful  new  thin;;.  ]\v  set  up  a  {)rintin^'  press  in 
Westminster,  and  the  kin^  and  cpieen  went  to  look  at  it 
as  a  ffreat  curiositv. 

No  one  was  more  eaijer  to  learn  tlian  Tliomas  Mon- 
and  the  friemis  he  made  .at  O.vford,  and  they  wi.shed  to 
help  otht'i's  to  do  the  .same.  They  wanted  particularly  to 
have  better  schools,  where  chilih-en  could  Im'  well  tau^dil 
and  really  enjoy  their  lessons.  About  this  time  many 
such  .schools  wen-  founded  in  Knjfland,  and  .some  of  them 
are  still  {^oini;  on. 
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Every  one  loved  Thomas  More.  Ho  was  not  only 
clever,  but  very  happy  and  jjood-tenipered  and  full  of 
fun.  When  Ik;  ^riow  up  he  l)ecanie  a  lawyer,  as  his 
father  had  been  before  him.  He  married  and  had 
several  children,  whom  he  loved  very  fondly,  and  who 
loved  him  dearly  in  return. 

Children  in  those  days  were  very  strictly  brou<,dit  up. 
Their  parents  thought  it  rij^ht  to  punish  them  very 
severely.  But  More  did  not  beat  his  children.  Yet  still 
he  nmde  them  oljedi^snt  and  respectful.  He  took  great 
pains  to  have  them  well  taught,  the  girls  as  well  as  the 
boys.  Other  people  at  that  time  thouglit  girls  need  not 
learn  anything  but  sewing  and  cooking,  and  how  to  nurse 
the  men  when  they  fought  and  were  wcunded. 

More  became  a  great  nmn  in  Parliament,  and  when 
Wolsey  fell  into  disgrace,  Henry  VIII.  made  liim  his 
chief  minister.  The  king  seemed  very  fond  of  him. 
But  More  did  not  trust  the  king's  favour,  and  he  was 
quite  right.  Before  long  he  w^as  obliged  to  disagree 
with  Henry  about  a  very  important  matter,  and  Henry 
never  forgave  any  one  who  did  that. 

Henry  was  very  angry  because  the  Pope  made  such 
difficulties  about  giving  him  leave  to  put  away  Queen 
Katharine,  and  he  determined  that  he  would  no  longer 
obey  the  Pope  at  all.  He  called  Parliament  together, 
and  made  it  pass  one  law  after  another  against  the  Pope, 
until  all  the  power  that  he  had  always  had  over  the 
Church  in  England  was  done  away  with. 

Englishmen  had  never  much  liked  being  interfered 
with  by  the  Pope,  so  Parliament   was   not  altogether 
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unwilling  to  do  this.  But  still  it  was  such  a  voiy  ^Moat 
chanjre  to  make,  that  they  would  perhaps  scaroely  have 
done  it  so  suddenly  if  Henry  had  not  driven  thani  on. 

Henry  then  said  that  the  king  wjis  to  be  head  of  the 
Church  instead  of  the  Pope,  and  to  settle  everything 
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about  religion.  He  persuaded  Cranmer,  the  new  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  give  him  leave  to  put  away 
Katharine,  and  then  at  last  he  married  Anne  Boleyn. 
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Then    ,0  mrnlo  Parlia.ncM.t  pass  a  law  hy  whicOi  any 

one  nn^^ht  be  called  upon  tc  swear  that  Ann,.  J}.,!,.,,. 

was  the  kind's  l.wful  wife,  and  that  her  children  would 

K3  the  lawful  .succe.^sors  to  the  crown  of  England  after 

ilenry'H  death. 

More  was  sent  for  to  come  and  take  this  oath  before 
he  archbishop  at  Lan.beth.  He  did  not  n.ind  pronusin. 
o  accept  Anne'«  children  as  lawful  heirs  to  the  crow.r 
because  he  thought  that  was  a  thing  which  the  king  an<l' 
larhament  could  settle.  But  he  would  not  say  that 
Anne  was  Henry's  lawful  wife,  becau.se  he  dll  not 
believe  that  she  was,  Katharine  being  still  alivo 

So  he  W.US  sent  to  the  Tower,  where   his  daucrhter 
Margaret  was  a  great  comfort  to  him;  while  his  wife 
when  she  came  to  see  him,  only  told  him  how  foolish  he' 
was  not  to  take  the  oath  Uke  other  people 

While  he  was  in  the  Tower  another  law  was  paased 

whichsaid    hat  anybody  who  refused  to  call  the  king 

Head  of  the  Church,"  should  be  put  to  c^ath   as  a 

traitor.    As  More  could  not  hone.stly  do  this  either  he 

was  tried  and  condemned  to  die. 

His  daughter  was  waiting  to  get  a  glimp.se  of  her 
father  when  he  was  brought  back  to  the  Tower  after  his 
tnal.  When  she  saw  him  she  pushed  through  the 
sold.ens  who  were  guarding  him.  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  received  his  fatherly  blessincr 

More  waa  not  at  all  afraid  to  die.     When  he  was  led 
out  to  be  beheaded  at  Tower  Hill,  he  was  quite  cheerful 
and  even   merry.      Seeing  that   the  steps   up   to    the' 
scaffold  were  not  very  strong,  he  said,  "I  pray  you  see 
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•ne  safe  up    ,u..l  for  ,„y  co.ni...  .low,.  I.,  ...  shift  fo,- 
-yseir       Aft.H.el.,..,sHi.Il.ispn,v...-sl...Iai,I,.i.s,.J, 

"ftl.o.vay      ..ItwouMboapityfo.tl.attolH.eu.- 
.oy  heard  h.m  say  to  l.i„.self. -that  has  not  con.n.,tt.;i 
treason.       And  so  " passed  Sir  Thon.as  More  out  of  this 
world  to  meet  God." 

The  Boy  King  and  the  Protestants. 
Edward  VI..  .son  of  Henry  VIII.,  Mas  ten  yea.-s  old 
when  he  began  to  reijjn,  and  only  sixteen  when  J.e  died 
He  was  so  jjrave  ar.d  thoughtful  that  he  care<l  n.uch" 
more  about  the  way  in  which  his  country  was  .Governed 
for  }„m  than  nmst  boys  of  his  age  would  have  done 

Just  at  this  time  many  people  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  were  beginning  to  find  fault  with  the  Popes 
^..  with  the  religion  they  taught,  and  to  say  that  Ihe 
B.ble  taught  something  different.  These  people  were 
nfterwai-ds  called  Protestants.  The  fii.t  great  leader  of 
th.  Protestants  was  a  German  monk,  named  Martin 
Luther,  and  from  German  '  is  teaching  spread  to  otlier 
iands. 

The  new  King's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who 
was  made  Protector,  and  Cranmer.  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  were  both  Protestants,  and  Edward  had 
been  brought  up  to  believe  very  earnestly  in  the  new 
teaching.  So  they  determined  to  set  up  the  Protestant 
religion  in  England. 

There  were  a  good  many  Protestants  in  Etudand  by  this 
time,  especially  in  the  towns.    But  still  most^Englishmen 
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WJintcd  tliiiijjs  to  f^n  nn  us  tlicy  liad  Im-cii  uikIit  Hfury 
V'lII.,  wlicii  they  kept  tlicir  old  cliurcli  servict's,  l»iU 
wort!  no  lonj^er  under  the  Pope. 
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Nowadays  it  is  not  considered  right  to  try  f  force  all 
the  people  who  live  in  the  same  country  to  have  the 
sumo  relit'ion.     It  is  thoutjht  that  each  man  or  woman 
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has   ji    ritjlit    to    choose    in    what    wiiy    hi'    or  shr   will 
worship  (io»l  niul  };et  help  in  tryin;;  to  Im;  j^^mmI. 

Ill  the  times  we  are  now  rea<linj;  ol',  people  did  not 
understand  this.  If  a  kinj^'  remained  a  Roman  Catholic 
(as  those  who  kept  the  old  t«'achin«j  now  he^'an  to  he 
calle<l),  hi?  thoujjht  he  nnist  hurn  his  Prcttestant  sul  jects, 
to  stop  them  from  spreadin<^  what  ho  thon;4;ht  to  1)0 
false  teach in;^. 

If  a  kin<j  became  a  Protestant  ho  punished  thoao  of 
liis  suhjocts  who  would  not  also  chanj^e  their  reli;;ion. 
Each  side  looked  upon  the  other  as  enemies,  and  in 
eveiy  country  there  were  (juarrols,  or  even  wars, 
between  them. 

Tills  was  very  sad.  But  one  great  good  came  out  of 
it.  ^len  learned  to  bo  very  much  in  earnest  in  keeping 
to  what  tliey  believed  to  be  right  and  true.  Often  they 
had  to  choose  Ix'tweon  telling  a  lie  and  dying  a  horrible 
death,  and  many  a  brave  man  and  woman  chose  rather 
to  die  than  to  be  false  to  what  they  believed. 

Very  soon  Edward  and  his  advisera  passed  a  law  })y 
which  the  old  services  in  the  churches  were  to  be  done 
away  with,  and  a  new  prayer-book,  put  together  by 
Cranmer,  was  to  be  used  instead.  Every  one  who  used 
any  other  kind  of  service  was  to  \ie  severely  punished. 

The  new  prayer-book  vvas  written  in  English,  that 
the  people  might  undei  stand  it  better  than  the  old  ones, 
which  had  been  in  Latin.  But  they  did  not  like  it. 
The  men  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  even  rose  in  rebellion 
when  it  began  to  be  used.  They  did  not  want  to 
change  their  religion. 
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K.l\v.inl  l,,i.l  always  I,..,.,,  a  sickly  lH,y,  and  l,o  knew 
tl.ut  1...  n.nst  .s,M„.   .lie.     It  j;ri..v...l  l.in.  v.-ry  n.ud,  t.. 
think  that  th.'  cn.wn  u..nl.l  -..  to  his  half-sister,  Mary 
tho  .lan-ht,  r  of  (^„,.,.m   Kathaiin..,  who  was  a  Konuin 
Catholic. 

Etlwanl  Icnevv  she  woul.l  hrincr  back  tho  ol.l  religion 
■>-ain.     So  ho  lot  some  artful  men  persuade  him  to  say, 


LADY  JANE  ORBT. 


(luite  unlawfully,  that  his  cousin,  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
should  bo  queen  when  ho  died.  Lsuly  Jane  was  a 
beautiful  <fir\  of  sixteen,  very  learned,  very  good,  and  a 
firm  Protestant.  She  did  not  know  that  she  was  doing 
wrong  in  accepting  the  crown. 


THE  BOY  KIN(J  AND  THK  I'R( )TK.STANTS         ,o;, 

When  Edward  di.!.  h.nv.vc.,-.  ti.e  Kn^Iish  w.-.v  iVaUM 
to  the.r  lawful  ,,ue.n.  Mary.     (^„,.,,,  j,„,  „„,     ^.^. 
nmo  dayn.  and  then  Mary  .ntcred  London  i„  trin^p,. 
and  Jano  wom  sent  to  the  Tower.  ' 

Mary  spared  her  at  Hrst.  But  a  year  hUer  th.-re  was 
a  nsnicf  H;,.tinst  the  queen,  and  thou^d.  po..-  J,„.e  was 
qu.te  innoeent  of  any  share  in  it.  h.-r  head  wa.s  cut  off 
as  w,>ll  as  that  of  her  youn-  hushan.l. 

Mary  lost  no  tin.e  in  hri,.j,MM,.  haek  the  o|,l  .eli.don 
Most  of  the  peoph,  were  ^^reatly  ploa.v.,1  at  this.  PaHia - 
inent  eve,»  Ix-.^ed  the  Pope  to  for,dve  th.  En,dish 
nation  for  havni^r  ,juarrelle.l  with  him. 

Before  lonjr  Mary  ^.,t  Parlian.ent  to  renew  the  terribh- 
laws  for  the  burnin.  ..f  heretics,  n.ost  of  which  Kdward 
VI  luid  done  away  with,  thou^d,  the  Protestants  son.e- 
t.n.  s  burned  people  too.  Mary  di.l  this  not  k^caus. 
she  was  a  cruel  woman,  but  because  she  thought  it 
was  ri(dit.  * 

Then  the  English  iHJople  learned  how  ready  the 
Protestants  were  to  die  for  their  religion.  An.on<. 
those  who  .suffered  were  two  bishops  nan.ed  Ridley  and 
Latnner.  and  Cranmer,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

But  It  was  not  only  bishops  who  wi-.e  b.n-ne,l  P.kh- 
men  and  women,  an-'  even  boys,  who  had  read  vorv 
ittle  except  their  Bible,  were  just  as  brave  and  true  to 
their  faith.  The  drea.lful  work  went  on  f<n-  al.,ut  three 
years,  and  it  is  .said  that  about  two  hundred  and  ei.dUv 
people  were  burned  in  all.  i„  different  parts  ./tin- 
country. 
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Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart. 
Wlicii  Mary  <li,.(l,  )„.|-  \..uii;r  linlf-sisttT  KlmiU'lh, 
t'le  tlau^'liirr  of  llvu  VI I  J.  hm.1  Ann..  UiAvyu,  w.-w' 
wi'lconu'*!  to  tlh  tlironc  with  rrymi  icjoicin^^s.  Slir 
WHS  u  ProtoNtant,  and  in  lu-r  n'i;;n  tli..'  Protestant 
irli;,'i()n  iM-canu'  that  of  the  state,  as  it  hjis  Ix't-n  e.er 
since. 

BliziilK'th  was  one  of  the  jfroatest  sovereij^Mis  that 
En;,'lan(l  l»as  over  had  She  lia.l  a  jjreat  man/  faults. 
Yet  slio  1.  .t.le  her  people  love  lier  so  .levotedly  that 
ahuost  any  of  them  would  have  died  rather  than  that  a 
hair  of  her  head  should  have  lx!en  injured. 

All  the  wisest  and  bravest  of  her  subjects  worked 
heart  ai.d  st)ul  for  her,  un<,'mteful  as  she  sometin)es  was. 
For  8h«!  was  as  wise  and  brave  as  any  of  them,  and  she 
loved  her  country  an.l  brou^rht  it  safely  through  u  time 
of  terrible  dan^r..,-.  Indeed  in  her  lei^ni  Enj,daiid  was  a 
more  peaceful  and  wealthy  country  than  it  had  ever 
been  before. 

The  Scots  had  also  at  this  time  a  young  (|ueen,  Mary 
Stuart,  who  was  lovelier  and  more  charmin„  than 
Elizabeth,  but  not  so  wise  or  prudent  'i'he  two"  |ueens 
were  cousins ;  both  were  descended  fron^  Henry  VII.  of 
England. 

The  Scottish  people  did  not  like  their  beautiful  young 
(lueen,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Scotland  had  by 
this  time  become  a  Prott^stant  country,  chiefly  owing  t() 
the  teaching  of  ,i  famous  preacher  named  John  Knox. 
Knox    hated   Roman   Catholics,  and   he   was   such   an 
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earnest  iiinn  that  lie  thoujjht  that  everythhijr  tliat  was 
merry  ami  ainuBiti};  wam  wnmjr. 

Mary  had  been  Queen  of  Scotland  ever  Hince  h\w  was 
ten  dayn  old.  But  Hhe  had  lived  in  France,  the  Itome  of 
her  mottier,  nearly  all  her  life. 

She  married  a  French  prince,  and  was  Queen  of 
France  for  a  little  time,  but  she  was  left  a  widow  when 
slu  was  nineteen,  and  had  to  go  Ixack  to  her  own 
kinjjdom  of  Scotland. 

Her  grave  Scottish  pubjects  were  shocked  at  Mary's 
gay  doings,  and  she  found  Scotland  very  dull  and  dreary. 
Before  long  she  married  a  young  Scottish  lord  called 
Darnley,  and  they  had  one  little  son.  James. 

Mary  soon  got  tired  of  Darnley,  who  indeed  treated 
her  very  badly.  Yet  when  lie  fell  ill  she  was  very  kin.l 
to  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  come  to  Edinburgh  to  be 
near  her,  tliough  he  was  to  stay  for  a  while  in  a  lonely 
house  outside  tho  city  walls  until  he  was  quite  cured. 

One  night  soon  after  Darnley  went  there  this  house 
was  blown  up  by  gunjiowder,  and  Darnley's  dead  body 
was  found  lying  in  tho  orchard.  The  deed  was  believed 
to  have  been  done  by  a  nobleman  of  very  bad  character 
named  Bothwell  who  wished  to  marry  Mary. 

Very  soon  after  this  Mary  married  Bothwell.  Then 
people  began  to  say  that  she  had  known  beforehand  that 
Darnley  was  to  be  murdered,  and  had  enticed  him  to 
Etlinburgh  on  purpose.  Wiiether  Mary  really  did  this 
horrible  thing  or  not  will  most  likely  never  be  certainly 
known ;  people  are  still  trying  to  find  out.  But  many  of 
her  subjects  then  thought  she  was  guilty. 


r.hlZ\BSTV  AND  MABV  STI'ABT  k 

put  I..r  to  ,1.„..,,  ,„  .  „,„„,,.,_     ,„  J^  ^^» 

ever,   hey  „,„,,„  „„  ^,„  „„  ,,.„  ^^„„  ^  ,,^^       ■  "- 

and  , hut  her  up  i,.  .  c».tle  built  „„  «„  w. „  ,,^ 

n„d,«e  of ..  lake,  ,„„.  „hi„.  „,„,  .,.„„^,.,  .„.  ^^,;,  );';; 

However   a  page  in  the  cantle  wai,  «<.  «,rry  for  l.er 
tlm    he  Mtole  Ihe  keys  and  let  her  out      A   »K,«t  w,« 

but  It  was  defeated  by  her  eneuiieH 

into  England  and  begged  her  cou«in  Elizabeth  to  protect 

Elizabeth  was  very  „,uch  puzzled  to  know  what  to 
do  w.th  Mary.     But  «he  finally  decided  to  keep  her  t 

whether  «he  had  helpe<l  to  murder  Damley  or  not.  She 
thought  th.«  was  the  safest  plan  for  herself,  but  it  was 
very  unfair  to  Mary.  "  it  was 

Elizabeth  wa,  punished  for  it.  for  son.e  of  her  subjects 
who  were  Roman  Catholics  .m^e    plots    fn,m  J.  to 

AHih         .T      "^/"^  ""^^  '"^  Q"«-  «f  England. 
All  these  plots  were  found  out  and  came  to  nothing 

For  nmeteen  long  years  Mary  was  kept  in  prison  in 

England,  somctunes  in  one  castle.  son.etimes  in  another. 

Ehzabeths   m.n..sters   went   to   her  and   told   her  that 
Ma^  had  wntten  a  letter  in  which  she  approved  of  a 

t    .  t  Tu    "  ""'  '^"''"-     ^^'^y  «-'^  ^»-t  now  Mary 
must  be  beheaded.  ^ 
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For  a  lon<;  time  Elizabeth  could  not  make  up  lier  mind 
to  ,si<;rii  the  paper  orderiii(f  tliis  to  be  done.  She  would 
have  liked  her  ministers  to  do  it  on  their  own  account, 
8o  that  she  mi<^ht  not  1x3  blamed  ;  but  they  werfi  too  wise 
for  that.  They  knew  that  when  it  was  done  she  would 
turn  round  and  punish  them  for  it,  though  in  her  heart 
she  would  be  <.flad. 

In  the  end  she  signed  the  paper.  Two  lords  went  off 
in  great  haste  to  Fotheringay  Castle  fo  tell  Mary  that 
she  must  die  the  very  next  morning. 

Mary  did  not  show  the  least  fear.  She  spent  the 
night  in  praying  and  writing  farewell  lettei-s  to  her 
friends.  Early  next  morning  slie  \vas  brought  into  the 
great  hall  of  the  castle,  the  walls  of  which  were  Innig 
with  black  cloth.  At  one  end  was  a  raised  platform,  on 
which  was  the  block. 

Mary  wore  a  dark  crimson  velvc^t  dress,  over  which 
was  thrown  a  large  white  veil.  She  carried  a  cross  in 
hor  hand.  Some  of  her  waiting-women  were  with  her. 
They  were  crying  bitterly,  for  they  loved  their  kind 
mistress. 

Mary  gently  reminded  them  that  they  had  promised 
to  give  no  trouble.  They  took  off  her  cloak  and  veil 
and  tied  a  handkerchief  round  her  eves.  Then  Marv 
(juietly  knelt  down,  and  with  two  blows  the  executioner 
cut  off  lier  head  and  held  it  up,  crying  "  God  save  Queen 
Elizabeth." 
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Drake  and  the  English  Sailors. 

Englislimen  have  always  felt  at  home  on  the  sea. 
But  it  was  in  Elizabeth's  reign  that  English  sailors  first 
became  famous  both  as  fighters  and  for  the  long  voyages 
they  made. 

People  had  only  just  begun  to  make  long  voyages  at 
all.  In  the  reign  of  our  Henry  VII.  some  Portuguese 
sailors  went  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  till  they 
discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sailed  round 
it  to  India. 

A  few  years  earlier  an  Italian,  named  Christopher 
Columbus,  who  knew  that  the  world  was  round,  thought 
that  if  he  sailed  from  Europe  westward  across  the 
Atlantic  he  would  come  to  India  in  that  way.  So  he 
sailed  west,  and  bye  and  bye  he  reached  this  great 
continent  of  America. 

Although  Columbus  was  an  Italian,  it  was  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain  who  gave  him  money  and  ships  for 
his  great  voyage.  Accordingly  when  America  had  been 
discovered  the  King  of  Spain  declared  that  this  New 
World  and  the  seas  round  it  all  belonged  to  him,  and  he 
tried  to  keep  all  other  nations  from  trading  or  settling 
there. 

The  parts  he  really  cared  about  were  Mexico  in  North 
America,  and  Peru  in  South  America,  one  to  the  north, 
the  other  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  because  these  had 
rich  gold  and  silver  mines.  The  Spaniards  conquered 
these  lands.  He  also  liked  the  West  Indies  because  the 
soil  was  so  rich. 


DRAKE  AND  THE  ENGLISH  SAILORS  111 

In  the  time  of  Elizabetli,  Englishmen  began  to  feel 
unwilling  to  let  the  Spaniards  keep  all  these  good  things 
for  themselves.  Sonio  Devonshire  gentlemen  began  to 
fit  out  small  ships  at  their  own  cost  and  sail  into  the 
forbidden  seas  to  see  what  they  could  get. 

One  of  them,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  started  a  very  sad 
trade.  He  used  to  sail  down  the  coast  of  Africa,  land, 
and  catch  the  poor  negroes,  and  then  carrj'  them  over 
the  Atlantic  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  could  work  better  in  the  heat  than  white 
men. 

England  now  tries  to  stop  the  slave-trade.  But  an 
Englishman  began  it.  However,  in  those  days  it  was 
not  thought  wrong. 

The  favourite  plan  of  these  Devonshire  sailors,  how- 
ever, was  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  as 
they  were  coming  home,  laden  with  gold  and  silver  and 
jewels.  Then  they  fought  the  Spanish  crews,  and  if 
they  could,  carried  off  the  treasure. 

This  was  nothing  else  but  robbery,  for  the  two 
countries  were  not  at  war.  But  the  English  perauaded 
themselves  that  to  rob  the  King  of  Spain  was  right. 
They  hated  Philip  because  lie  was  such  an  enemy  to  all 
Protestants.  Sq  every  year  they  grew  more  daring,  and 
robbed  more.  When  Philip  complained  to  Elizabeth  she 
took  very  little  notice,  for  she  generally  managed  to  get 
a  share  of  the  spoil  which  the  English  sailors  brought 
home. 

The  most  famous  of  all  the  English  sailors  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  Sir  Francis  Drake.     He,  too,  was 
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a  DevonshiK  man,  and  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Jolin  Hawkins. 
He  wont  to  sea  very  early,  and  of  course  took  to  robbing 
Spaniards  like  the  rest. 

The  third  time  he  went  to  America  he  landed  on  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  joins  North  and  South  America. 


■n  FRANCI8  DRAUL 

From  a  mountain  he  caught  sight  of  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  far  side  of  America,  on  which  no  English- 
man had  as  yet  sailed.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
and  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  one  day  sail  his  ship 
on  those  waters. 


DRAKE  AND  TIIK  ENGLISH  SAILORS  m 

Five  years  later  he  sailed  out  .,f  Ply,„o,Uh  ,.n  lK)ard  a 
ittle  vessel  called  the  P.lln,,,,  which  M.mid  nowadays 
be  only  thought  fit  to  go  round  the  coast,  but  which 
Drake  was  not  afraid  to  take  across  the  storn.y  Atlantic 
Ocean.  He  had  five  even  smaller  vtssels  with  him  1(;4 
men  all  told,  and  plenty  of  small  brass  and  iron  g,ms 
and  other  arms. 

Drake  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  southern  end  of 
South  America,  and  then  he  ha<i  to  find  his  way  as  l)est 
he  could,  for  no  Englishman  had  been  there  before  He 
did  not  know  how  far  South  America  stretched,  so 
instead  of  going  round  Cape  Horn  by  the  open  sea.  he 
went  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  a  very  dangerous 
winding  passage  between  the  mainland  and  the  large 
island  which  ends  at  Cape  Hoi-n. 

When  he  got  tlirough  safely  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  the 
Pelican  was  alone.  All  the  other  Wts  had  been  sunk 
or  driven  back.  He  did  not  find  the  Pacific  Ocean  very 
peaceful,  which  is  what  its  name  means.  But  in  spite  of 
storms  he  began  to  sail  north,  up  the  west  coast  of 
America,  where  the  Spanish  settlenu-nts  lay. 

When  he  discovered  that  the  coast  went  on  and  on  he 
decided  to  cross  the  Pacific  and  get  home  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  he  did.  and  got  safely  into  Plymouth  harbour 
again,  after  liaving  been  away  nearly  three  years. 
He  was  the  first  Englishman  who  siiiled  round  the 
world. 

His  countrymen  were  very  proud  of  him.     Elizabeth 
made  him  Sir  Francis,  and  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
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fayom..     si.o  .„t  ,n,.st,  oi  th.  tn-as,,,-,.,  so  that  hI.o  was 

Hiilip  of  Spain  complained  bitterly  of  Drake's  thefts 
an.l  ,l.,n.unded  the  treasnre  hack-.  Kh'/aheth  ;.ave  hin.  a' 
;;reat  many  ..xeuses,  hut  she  wouM  not  part  with  any  of 
the  ;,'oI(l  or  silver. 

The  Armada—I 

In  the  year  1588,  Enj;lan<I  was  in  very  <jreat  danger. 
I  h.hp  oi  Spain  had  at  la.st  n.ad.  up  his  n-ind  to  invad,- 
Ei.-land  and  try  to  nuilie  it  a  Roman  Catholic  country 
again.  *^ 

Fox- .sonu,  time  he  luul  been  gathering  together  a  hu... 
fleet  for  this  j.urpose.  He  would  have  8ent  it  a  year 
earher,  but  Drake  saiit  1  boldly  into  the  Spanish  harbour 
where  it  was  lying  and  set  fire  to  the  store  ships  which 
contained  food  for  the  fleet.  He  called  this  "singein.r 
the  King  of  Spain's  beard."  " 

In  the  summer  of  1588  the  great  fleet  set  sail  The 
Spaniards  called  it  the  "Invincible  Armada,"  which 
"»'ans  "the  fleet  which  cannot  be  Wt-n."  so  certain 
were  they  of  victory. 

Philip's  plan  was  that  the  Armada  should  sail  up  the 
Knghsh  Channel  to  the  coast  of  Flanders,  where  he  ha.l 
n  great  army  waiting  to  invade  England.  It  was  then 
to  protect  the  flat-bottomed  l,oats  in  which  th.>  soldiers 
would  cross  over. 

Philip  thought  nothing  could  stop  the  Armada,  for  he 
knew  that  Elizabeth  had  no  regular  navy.  And  he  felt 
sure   that   if   the    Spanish   soldiei-s   once   got   into   the 
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country,  England  would  be  conqueml.  for  he  knew  also 
that  Elizabetli  had  no  regular  anny. 

Elizabeth  w,w  not  afraid.  For  an  anny  she  called 
upon  every  full-grown  Englishman  to  come  and  Hght 
for  hiH  country.  In  large  numbers  they  willingly 
obeyed.  Even  the  Roman  Catholics  came  too,  for 
though  they  were  faithful  to  their  religion,  they  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  England  being  conquered  by 
foreigners. 

Elizabeth  went  to  review  her  troops  at  Tilbury,  at  the 
moutli  of  the  Thames,  and  spoke  brave  words  to  them. 
She  said  she  had  always  considered  her  chief  safeguard 
to  be  the  loyal  hearts  and  good-will  of  her  subjects. 

"And  therefore,"  shp  went  on,  "am  I  come  among 
you,  as  you  see,  at  this  time,  to  lay  down  my  life  for  my 
God,  my  kingdom,  and  my  people.  I  know  I  have  but 
the  body  of  a  weak  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a 
kmg,  and  of  a  Vng  of  England  too,  and  tliink  it  foul 
scora  that  Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe,  should  dare 
to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realm." 

For  a  navy  Elizabeth  had  a  few  queen's  ships,  but  she 
had  to  trust  mostly  to  the  cleverly-managed  little  vessels 
of  men  like  Drak'^,  who  were  all  delighted  to  have  a 
chance  of  fighting  the  Spaniards.  The  English  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  was 
waitmg  at  Plymouth. 

Drake  and  the  other  captains  were  playing  at  bowls 
on  Plymouth  Hoe  when  a  man  rushed  in  to  say  that  an 
English  Ishing-boat  had  sighted  the  Spanish  fleet  off- 
Land's  End.     Drake  would  not  hear  of  the  game  being 
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Htopped.  "There  is  ti.nc  to  finish  it  nn.l  l>eHt  the 
SpaiuardH  too."  he  Haid  quietly.  He  know  everythinu 
was  ready,  * 

That  night  the  news  that  the  Annada  had  con.o  was 
known  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other     Tlu-re 
was  no  telegraph  or  expre.ss  train  to  cany  the  tidings 
But  on  every  hill  a  beac.,n  fire  had  been  laid,  ready  to 
announce  the  ?oming  of  an  enemy. 

As  soon  as  one  fire  bhu.e.1  up.  the  watcher  on  the  next 
nil  set  ftre  to  his  Ix^acon.  and  so  in  a  very  short  time 
U,e  news  of  England's  danger  sped  from  Land's  End  to 
Berwick. 

The  Armada->n. 

In  lovely  July  weather  the  Spanish  ships  camo  sailing 
up  the  Channel  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  lmlf-„,.on 
The  huge  vessels  stood  very  high  out  of  the  water,  and 
looked  like  floating  castles. 

The  little  English  fleet  let  them  pass,  and  then  slipped 
out  of  Plymouth  Harl^our  and  followed  them  up  the 
Channel.  The  Engli.sh  vessels  were  nnich  easier  to 
handle  than  the  clumsy  Spanish  ships,  and  sailed  more 
quickly. 

The  Spanish  ships  could  not  get  away  from  them,  and 
could  never  get  near  enough  to  fight  them.  Whe.i  they 
fired  at  the,«  from  their  high  decks  the  shots  went  over 
the  heads  of  the  English  sailors.  The  English  soon 
captured  one  or  two  Spanish  ships,  and  did  a  great  deal 
of  damage  to  the  rest. 

By  the  end  of  a  week  the  Armada  was  anchored  off 
the  French  port  of  Calais.     The  English  captains  began 
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to  K«t  very  anxlouH.  Tlioir  cn-WH  Imd  only  ono  inoro 
(lay's  f(XK],  for  Eliza! K'tli  lia.l  Iwori  very  mean  nJwut 
provLsioiis  for  tliu  Hliips.  If  tlicy  wito  obliged  to  jjo 
away  into  jK)rt,  tho  Annjula  woiild  }m  ahlo  to  hrinj; 
the  Si«iiiish  army  nnMy  over  from  FlauderH,  which 
was  close  hy. 

The  only  thing  to  \m  done*  wjw  Hoineliow  to  drive 
tlie  Spatuards  out  to  sea  ajjain.  Th»'y  «Ioternuned  to  do 
this  hy  Nonding  fire-ships  amongst  them.  Ei;,d>t  English 
vessels  were  taken,  tho  Tigging  smeare<i  rapidly  with 
pitch  and  the  hulls  filled  with  any  rubbisli  which  would 
blaze  well  and  long.  When  it  grew  dark  these  ships 
were  allowed  to  drift  with  the  tide  among  the  Spanish 
ves.sels  anchored  near  Calais. 

On  each  fire-ship  were  a  few  mer.  When  they  were 
close  enough  to  the  enemy  they  set  the  ship  on  fire, 
jumped  into  their  Ijoats,  and  rnved  away.  At  about 
midnight,  when  but  for  the  watch  on  deck  the  Spanish 
sailors  and  soldiers  were  all  asleep,  they  were  suddeidy 
aroused  by  finding  in  their  midst  these  blazing  vessels, 
the  flames  leaping  from  sail  to  sail,  and  from  hull  to 
top-mast,  an<l  throwing  a  terrible  light  all  around. 

Thinking  that  his  own  ships  would  take  fire,  the 
Spanish  commander,  in  a  great  fright,  oixlered  his  men 
to  cut  them  loose  from  their  anchors  and  put  out  to  sea. 
They  got  into  great  confusion,  and  several  big  ones  went 
aground  on  the  sand-banks,  and  were  taken  by  the 
English. 

Those  whicli  got  away  were  carried  by  a  fresh  breeze 
right  past  the  place  where  the  army  was  waiting  for 
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them.  Dmko  attacke.1  thoni  Injldly  un.l  did  ^^roat 
iin8chi..f.  He  could  Imv.,  ihme  mora,  but  ElizulK-tli  liiid 
not  provi.led  n.uel.  ,Hmd.'r  and  shot,  and  it  N«K,n  ran  short. 
But  there  was  no  chance  now  of  the  Armada  tirnin^r 
round  and  ^r^tting  down  the  Channtd  a^rni,,.  Tlu>  win.l 
fre.shene.l  into  a  t..rnhli.  storm,  which  blew  for  many 
days.  The  Spanish  8hi]J8  were  driven  l)efore  it  into  the 
rough  North  Sea. 

Their  masts  wore  blown  away,  their  sails  torn ;  many 
of  their  crewB  were  already  wounded  in  the  fighting,  o- 
fell  ill  when  food  a-id  water  began  *o  run  short.  They 
tried  to  get  round  the  Orkneys  and  home  l>y  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  many  were  wreckefl 
on  those  rocky  shores,  and  many  of  tlie  men  who  escaped 
to  land  were  at  once  killed. 

Only  fifty-four  battered  ships,  laden  with  s,ck  and 
wounded  men,  got  back  to  Spain. 

Elizalieth  went  in  state  to  St.  Pauls  Cathedral  to 
thank  God  for  the  victory  He  had  given.  And  she 
caused^ a  medal  to  be  made,  on  which  were  the  words, 
"  God  blew  with  His  v.  ind  and  they  were  .scattered." 

Elizal)eth  reigned  for  fifteen  yeai-s  after  the  dt  IVat  of 
the  Armada.  Her  old  age  was  very  sad.  She  was  ill  a 
long  time  and  felt  very  lonely.  She  had  never  \yeon 
able  to  make  up  her  mind  to  marry. 

Her  nearest  relative  was  Jan.es  VI.  of  Scotland,  .son 
of  her  old  enemy,  Mary  Stuart.  When  the  great  .,uoen 
died  in  1008,  James  Wan.e  King  of  En-land  also, 
and  the  two  countries   were  at  1 


sovereign. 


united    under  one 
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William  8hakeip«are 

Xrvt.T  iH'fori'  hiul  tlMTf  IxM'ii  MO  iimiiv  irrt'iit  "ii  in 
Kii;;Ihii'1  hh  tlicrn  wt-rt'  in  tlic  ii'i;,'n  ol"  Kli/nlMtli.  Iicr«> 
wt'id  luiionjj  tlifui  tlie  wise  Wiiliiini  (Veil,  and  tin'  crafty 
WuLsin^'liiini,     hvr     two    clever    counst'llois;    Kilniund 


WILLIAM   CKCIL,   LORI>  RIRLKIOII, 


Spenser,  one  of  the  jjfeatest  of  En«(li.s!i  poets,  wIki  wrote 
the  Focrie  Qtwen ;  8ir  Francis  Drake  Jintl  Sir  Waltrr 
Raleigh,  bold  sailors  and  adventurers:  and  most  Ix'loved 
of  all  fur  his  goodness  and  gentleness,  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


WFLLFAM  SJI AKKSF'KAHK  ,y| 

Sir  Phlli,,  Si.|,..,v  ,,,,,,  ,.,  „.,„^,  ,^  ,,.,,,.  .,..„„^„,,^,^ 
wiiH  hko  ...  ti.e  .lavs  ..f  «^.,a...,.  Kli/al.>tl,  ||..  .van  a 
;"T'"«-  -f  tl...  hUv\  or  L..ic....st...-.  IliM  luHM.  was  |V,.H- 
'"•rMt    I'lac..   i„    K..,.t.  a    l..a,.tiful    I,o„.o    wl.id.    still 


SIR  WALTER  HALRIUII. 


I  remains  ,.nch  a.s  it  was  wl.e..   Si,-  I'J.ili,,  liv.,]   tlx-ro 

Although  he  diod   who.,  l.e  was   only  thirty-two,  ...ost 
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people  had  lieara  of  l.im  and  admired  hiin.  He  was  a 
great  lover  of  poetry,  and  wrote  a  beautiful  little  book 
in  praise  of  it.  He  also  wrote  poems  himself  and  he 
and  his  favourite  sister  turned  the  Psalms  into  Encrlish 
verses,  for  he  loved  his  Bible.  " 

Sir  Philip  was  as  gallant  and  brave  as  he  was  crentle 
and  pure-hearted.  He  died  a  soldier's  <leath.  He'went 
with  some  English  troops,  commanded  by  his  uncle  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  to  try  and  save  the  Netherlands  from 
being  conquered  by  Spain. 

In  one  of  the  blttles  he  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball 
and  fell.  As  he  lay  dj^ing  some  one  brought  hin.  a  cup 
of  cold  water  to  quench  his  dreadful  thirst.  As  he  was 
about  to  drink  it  he  noticed  a  poor  wounded  soldier  who 
was  lying  near  looking  enviously  towards  the  coolin.r 
draught.  Sidney  handed  the  cup  untasted  to  hhn 
"Thy  necessity  is  greater  than  mine,"  he  said. 

But  of  all  the  famous  men  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
the  most  fame  is  was  William  Shakespeare,  the  greatest 
writer  of  plays  who  has  ever  lived. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  English  people  were 
beginning  to  be  very  fond  of  seeing  plays  acte.l.  The 
theatres  then  were  not  at  all  like  the  grand  ones  we  now 
have  in  our  towns.  Our  theatres  are  brightly  lighted  up 
Ihe  actors  and  actresses  wear  beautiful  dresses  of  the 
kind  which  would  have  beon  worn  by  the  people  they 
pretend  to  be.  Behind  the  stage,  or  platform,  on  which 
they  stand  are  hung  curtains,  painted  to  look  like 
gardens,  „r  forests,  or  castl.-s,  or  whatever  kind  of  place 
the  people  in  the  play  are  supposed  to  be  livin.r  in. 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 


203 
P  etended  to  be  a  Eoman  soldier  he  did  not 


irrom  an  old  engraving). 

wear  „r,„our  and  carry  a  ,)„V.ld  and  sword      H 
I'ttiB  jacket  with  fnll  »,,„.„  „    ,   "/""''•  ,  H«  woroa 
k"iokerlx.k.„,  and  a  .    .  t  r" ff  r',1'       '"'*"'-"" 
"ke  «..y  or,hnar,-  .ent,!       ,    f,      7  '"■'''■  -i'"' 

'-Mike  a  E„,„L^„,d;r:  :';''■•■'■•"« '■'■"" 

^  ihe  people   who   went   to  „ee  the 
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plays  sat  on  little  stools,  out  in  a  courtyard.  But  they 
enjoyed  themselves  quite  as  much  as  playgoera  do 
now. 

William  Shakespeare  was  bom  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
a  little  country  town  in  Warwickshire,  His  father's 
house  is  still  standing,  and  the  room  in  which  it  is  said 
the  poet  was  bom  is  shown  to  visitors.  We  do  not 
know  much  about  his  schooling  or  his  doings  when  he 
was  a  boy.  When  he  was  \  ery  young  he  ma  iied  a 
woman  a  few  years  older  than  himself. 

After  a  time  he  wen*  up  to  London  and  got  work  at 
the  theatres.  He  sometimes  acted.  Sometimes  he 
helped  other  people  in  writing  their  plays.  Then  he 
began  to  write  plays  himself.  Presently  he  got  a 
theatre  of  his  own.  He  made  some  money,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  rich  enough  he  went  back  to  live  at 
Stratford,  which  he  loved  better  than  any  other  place  in 
the  world. 

He  bought  a  comfortable  house  there,  lived  in  it 
quietly  for  a  few  years,  and  then  died  and  was  buried 
in  the  parish  church. 

Shakespeare  wrote  a  great  mai"  plays.  Some  of 
them  are  very  sad  and  terrible.  8ome  of  them  are 
very  amusing.  One  is  nearly  all  about  fairies.  All  of 
them  are  written  in  beautiful  poetry. 

Like  all  true  Englishmen  in  the  glorious  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Shakespeare  was  very  proud  of  his  country, 
and  liked  to  write  about  the  great  deeds  his  countrymen 
had  done  in  other  days.  So  he  wrote  many  plays  about 
things  which  happened  in  Engli.sh  history. 
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those  plavs  tLn  f    ^'         ^"  ^"''"  ^'^^^^^^^  f«>m 
wiose  pjays  than  from  many  history  books. 


The  Puritans. 
«  oixtn  of  Scotland  became  also  Kino-  of  Pn„i     ^ 

kin^th'.""'  *°"'""'  """  ■«"'  "-iW  "-der  one 

accustomed  for  so  many  glorious  years. 

A  cextain   number  of  people  in   England,  however 
hoped  for  great  things  from  James.     They  tholTt  },« 

Changes  they  wished  for  would  make  religion  purer 
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could  possibly  lielp.  They  went  on  havinj;  bishops,  and 
kept  many  of  the  old  prayers  and  customs  in  the  church 
services.  They  lioped  that  this  would  make  it  easier  for 
many  men  to  become  Protestants. 

In  most  other  countries  the  Protestants  thoncfht  it 
bettor  to  make  u.,  much  difference  as  possible  between 
the  new  reliijion  and  the  old,  for  fear  people  should  fall 
back  into  the  old  ways.  When  Mary  was  persecuting 
the  English  Protestants  many  of  them  fled  to  foreign 
countries.  There  they  learned  to  like  simpler  services 
than  those  appointed  in' the  English  prayer-book. 

When  Elizabeth  became  queen  and  they  returned  to 
England  they  brought  these  ideas  with  them.  But 
Elizabeth  did  not  at  all  agree  with  them.  She  made  a 
few  changes  in  the  prayer-book,  and  then  ordered  that 
it  should  be  used  in  all  churches,  and  that  no  other 
service  whatever  should  be  allowed. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  there  was  a  time  when 
people  might  not  go  to  any  church  they  pleased.  But  in 
Elizabeth's  day  it  was  thought  quite  possible  to  let 
people  woi-ship  in  different  ways,  for  fear  they  should 
(piarrel.  W^e  must  remember  that  quarrels  about  religion 
in  those  da^'s  often  ended  in  civil  war. 

Neither  were  the  Puritans  allowed  to  stay  away  from 
church  if  they  liked.  If  they  did  not  attend  <|uite 
regularly,  they  ha<l  to  pay  a  fine.  They  did  not  want  to 
leave  off  going  to  church,  or  to  have  chapels  of  their 
own,  or  to  do  away  with  the  bislioi)s.  They  wanted  to 
alter  the  teaching,  and  parts  of  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  according  to  their  ideas. 
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A  good  many  Puritans  j;ot  into  Parliament,  and  tried 
to  bring  alxjut  these  alterations  hy  iaw.  ElizaLetli  made 
short  work  of  this.  She  used  to  send  sharp  mes.sa^.es  to 
the  Puritan  members  of  Parliament,  bidding  them  aUend 
to  their  pn.per  business  and  not  meddle  with  matters 
they  did  not  understand. 

The  Puritans  thouglit  Jame.s  would  listen  to  them 
because   the  Protestant  Church   in   Scotland   Mas  n.orJ 
like  what  they  wanted  than  the  Church  of  England. 

James  invited  son.e  of  the  Puritans  to  co'me  to 
Hampton  Court  an<I  talk  over  the  nmtter  with  him  and 
the  bishops.  He  listened  quietly  to  what  they  had  to 
say  until  one  of  them  propo.sed  a  change  which  would 
have  taken  away  some  of  their  power  from  the  bishop.s. 
Then  he  suddenly  flew  into  a  age  and  broke  up  the 
meeting. 

Aft^r  this  James  began  to  look  upon  the  Puritans  as 
his  enemies.  Almost  the  only  result  of  the  meetin-  at 
Hampton  Court  was  that  by  the  king's  orders  a  beautiful 
new  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made,  wliich  is  the  one 
that  most  Englishmen  still  use. 

The  Voyage  of  the  "Mayflower." 

It  has  already  been  explained  tliat  many  people  then 
thought  that  in  eacli  country  there  nmst  be  only  one 
church,  established  by  the  Government,  to  which  every 
person  in  the  nation  nmst  belong.  But  now  some  very 
earnest  men,  who  disliked  being  forced  to  go  to  services 
of  winch   they  could  not  appi-ove,  began   to   say  that 
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inHtea<l  of  having  one  State  Church,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  people  to  form  themselves  into  little  separate 
congregations,  and  for  each  congregation  to  bo  able  to 
choose  its  own  preacher  and  have  whatever  kind  of 
service  it  liked. 

These  people  in  later  times  were  called  Independents ; 
there  were  not  as  yet  many  of  them  in  England.  When 
they  tried  to  have  their  own  services  they  were,  of 
course,  punished.  They  were  n«o.stly  poor  men,  working 
on  the  land,  and  their  homes  were  very  dear  to  them. 
Yet  their  religion  was  §o  much  dearer  that  some  of  them 
resolved  to  leave  their  country  and  go  to  Holland,  where 
at  that  time  there  was  greater  religious  liberty  than  in 
England. 

After  great  difficulties  they  succeeded  in  doing  this, 
and  settled  down  in  a  town  called  Leyden,  where  they 
lived  for  some  years,  worshipping  quietly  in  their  own 
way.  But  they  did  not  like  town  life,  and  they  found 
it  hard  to  earn  a  living  among  the  skilful  Dutch 
weavers. 

The  idea  came  to  them  that  they  would  found  a 
colony  all  to  themselves  in  the  New  World.  In  spite  of 
all  they  had  suffered  they  were  still  loyal  Englishmen, 
and  wanted  to  go  to  some  part  of  America  which 
belonged  to  their  own  country.  They  fixed  their  hearts 
on  a  spot  to  the  north  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  and 
without  much  difficulty  obtained  the  consent  of  King 
James  to  their  plan. 

Having  crossed  to  England,  the  little  band  of  emi- 
grants, to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  two  men, 


THE  VOYAOE  OF  THE  '•  MAYPLOWEIl  "  I3i 

women,  and  children,  set  sail  lato  in  the  summer  from 
Southampton  in  a  small  veMs<,.|  called  the  Mnifjimnr, 
which  thoy  had  hired  f(,r  the  voyaj^e.  It  was  November 
when  they  sighted  the  coast  of  America,  and  anchored 
in  a  bay  near  a  headland  callt-d  Cape  Cod. 

A  party  was  sent  off  to  choose  a  good  landing-place. 
Winter,  which  in  those  regions  is  much  more  severe  than 
in  England,  was  setting  in,  and  the  search  part>  suffered 
terribly  as  they  coasted  along  in  their  open  lx)at.  The 
snow  fell  thickly;  the  spray  from  the  stormy  w.ives 
wetted  them  to  the  skin,  and  then  froze  until  their 
clothes  were  like  suits  of  iron. 

At  last  they  found  a  sheltered  harbour,  to  which 
former  explorers  had  given  the  name  of  Plymouth  Ray, 
and  landed  there.  The  granite  boulder  on  which  they 
.stepped  ashore  is  still  reverenced  by  their  descendants 
as  "  Forefathers'  Rock."  They  found  brooks  of  clear 
water  running  into  the  sea,  and  returned  to  the  May- 
floiver  with  the  good  news  that  here  was  a  suitable  place 
for  the  colony.  Their  companions  landed,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  weather,  they  soon  built  enough  log-huts  to 
shelter  their  families. 

Still  their  troubles  were  not  at  an  end.  In  the  spring 
a  dreadful  sickness  broke  out,  of  which  many  died  ;  and 
when  it  abated  with  warmer  weather,  only  twenty  full- 
grown  men  were  left.  Yet  when  the  Mayjimrer  set  sail 
for  home  in  April,  and  their  last  link  with  England  was 
about  to  be  broken,  not  one  decided  to  return  with  her. 

They  had  been  afraid  of  being  attacked  by  Red 
luuiana ;  and  one  chief,  indeed,  sent  a  messenger  with  a 
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huiulk'  of  arrows  tii'«l  in  ii  mtth'snukt's  skin  us  a  threat 
of  war.  But  tlicy  st-nt  hack  th«>  skin  filliMl  with  iK)W»lur 
and  l»ull»;ts  as  a  Hi«;ii  that  th«'y  wtrt;  uw\y  to  ti^lit. 

These  nol)li'  colonists  arc  known  as  the  l'ilt;rini 
Fathers.  Their  <lescen(lants  are  the  ptoph'  of  the  New 
Kn^'hmd  States  of  North  Ainerica,  men  who  have  more 
than  once  fon<jht  bravely  for  freethan,  and  who  are  not 
nnworthy  of  ancestors  who  ;jave  up  everj'thin;;  for  wlia* 
tliey  thought  to  he  right. 

Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Ju  as  1.  that  there  Ijegan  a 
quarrel  between  the  English  kings  and  Parliament, 
w  hich  went  on,  nnjre  or  less,  for  nearly  a  liumlred  yeare, 
and  ende<l  in  a  victory  for  Parliament.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  Parliament  was  already  very  diflerent 
from  what  it  liad  been  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  when 
it  did  just  as  the  king  told  it.  It  wa.s  now  trying  to 
take  a  real  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

It  was  a  failing  of  the  Stuart  family  that  the  more 
any  resistance  was  oflered  to  what  they  wanted  to  do, 
the  more  ol)stinate  they  became  about  it.  They  had 
very  high  ideas  about  the  power  of  kings,  maintaining 
that  a  king  owed  his  power  to  God  alone,  and  that  for 
any  one  to  Ui.sobey  him,  or  even  to  try  to  get  tilings 
done  which  be  disliked,  was  as  bad  as  to  resist  God 
Him.self. 

But  if  James  was  too  fond  of  having  his  own  wa^',  liis 
son  Charles,  wlio  succeeded  him  as  Charles  I.,  was  even 
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WCTM,..     Cluulrs  was  a  |..ou.|.  .li;;„iM...l  •,.„.,  xvl.n  Ih-H.-v.-I 
tut    wh..M    1...    Ih.ch,m..    ki,.;;    I...    was     .iv..„     Uy    (J.„, 
Hl.H,)Iut.  ,.,u,.,  to  n.l..  KMuIan.1  us  h.  tl„.„.l.,  i„.;e      |,.. 
b.l,..v..l  that   th..    ParlianH.nt  un.l  tl...  ,„.opI..  .....l.t  to 

^uvo  „„|y  such  iM.wor  as  1...  c-hos.  t<,  ;,Mve  tla.,,,.     Ji,„ 
Engl.8l.,„o„   could  not   luOp   rc.u.c.n.lx..nni.  son.o  of  tl.. 


Tim  OLD  IIOIKKH  ur  lAKLIAKIlST. 

Im.l  kings  thoy  had  had.  Thoy  did  not  In-lir^vo  that  Ood 
w.shed  any  king  to  rnh-  Enghmd  just  as  he  nnVht  like. 
So  they  refused  t(,  give  up  their  freedon,,  and  said  that 
It  the  knig  tried  to  make  huvs  or  levy  taxes  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament  they  would  neither  obey  the  laws 
nor  pay  the  taxes. 
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ChuHcM  liiMi  tw.  Imd  u.lvisers.  ()„«  wuh  ArclihlHhop 
Lau.l,  wl,„  tri.Ml  to  muko  cvnyono  M'oi«|,ip  exactly 
iUTor.linjr  to  J.is  icieuM.  IK-  ,„.,srcut...I  tlu'  I'uritanH  u.xl 
th-.no  many  of  tlirn.  to  Auwviva.  Tl.eru  tl.ry  foiUHlcl 
tiK'  lit'ju  towi.H  tl.at  ;jrt>v  lut.-r  «>i.  into  tl.u  jrivut  citicH 
of  iJoMton.  Hartfonl  un.l  N.-w  Hnv.-n.  |{„t  many  couhl 
not  IrnvM  Kn;r|H,„l.  tIuno  l,,,.!  to  ntay  at  l.un...  an.l  ;:..t 
iilon^r  as  woll  jiH  tlu'y  could. 

The  (.thcr  hul  ,uh\Hi'v  was  the  Kail  of  Stiaffbr.!. 
Both  Stiartbnl  and  Ltiud  came  to  l>c  hated  bitterly  hy 
the  people.  H„t  the  kin;.  «up|K.rted  then.,  an<l  no  .mo 
hked  t.)  r.'lH.I.  Once  when  they  tried  to  n.ako  the  p..ople 
pay  a  tux  a  hrave  Kt'i'tleman  namcl  J.)hn  Ihin.iMJen 
refased  to  pay  it.  But  when  hin  ca.se  w.ih  trie.l  in  the 
courtH  t'x.  judges  were  afraid  of  the  kin;;  an.l  decidtnl 
u^ain.st  him. 

At  last  the  Parliament  itself  deci.led  that  the  king 
conl.1  no  longer  do  what  he  like.].  Strafr..rd  an.l  Uxml 
were  both  tried  as  traitors  and  condenmed  to  deatJj. 
New  laws  were  pa.s.sed  that  the  king  did  not  like.  Then 
at  last  the  king  an.l  Parliau.ent  quarrelled  outright,  an.l 
they  began  a  civil  war.  It  was  the  n.ost  dreadful  kin.I 
of  war,  for  it  meant  that  Englishn.en  were  fj.rhtin.r 
Englishmen  through  the  I.Migth  and  brea.lth  of  Emrla,,,? 
Some  fought  for  the  king  and  some  fought  for  l"ulia- 
ment.  Often  men  who  had  known  one  another  all  their 
lives  fought  on  opposite  .sides  and  tried  to  kill  each 
other  in  battle. 

Scotland  came  into  the  war  too.     The  Scotch  Presby- 
terians hated   Lan.l,  and   fought   on    the   side   of    the 
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Parliament  ov..„  tl.ou^.l,  tl...  ki,.j;  whm  a  Svoichumu 
The  kinjf'H  „<,|,li..rH  wrr..  ,.hII,m1  (•Hvali..,s,  krause 
.;aviilu.r  iiientm  h(,rHoi„nn.  ,„„!  ,„a„v  ..f  the  ki...rH  ,„..„ 
owi.e.l  h.,r.se,s  aiul  nj.le  then,  well.  The  sohli,.rs  „f 
Parliament  were  culle.l  Hu„„.lhe«.Is.  This  w«h  Im-cuu^. 
HO  many  <.f  them  we,-,.  Puritans  u„d  kent  their  hair 
cut  short.  in.toa.l  of  wearin;j  it  in  K«y' curls  as  the 
Cavaliers  did. 

Oliver  Oromwell. 

For  a  time  the  kin;;s  side  won  m<«t  of  the  vict.,ne8 
I  his  was  partly  Ix^cause  the  kin-  had  not  o.dy  the  Wst 
cavalry  but  the   best  cavalry  leader,  hin  own  nephew 
Prince  Rupert. 

'  But  there  came  a  time  in  the  Imttle  of  Marsion  M.K,r 
in  Y..rk.shir< .  when  Prince  Kupert  fom.d  himself  op,K.H..I 
by  a  iKxly  of  horsemen  a.s  Jx^ld,  as  well-e.,uippe.l  an.l 
far  iK'tter  trained  than  his  own. 

This  was  the  famous  troop  of  Ironsides,  commanded 
by  Oliver  Cromwell.  They  drove  I'rince  Rupert's  hoi-se- 
men  before  them  and  put  them  t<.  fl,,rht.  "(J.kI  n.ade 
them  OH  stubble  to  our  swords,"  wrote  Cromwell  after- 
wards. Then  recullin-  his  tr<K>p,.rs  from  the  hot 
pursuit,  Cromwell  hurh-d  them  aj^ainst  the  Royalists 
who  had  iK'en  victorious  in  other  parts  <,f  the  field,  and 
turned  a  defeat  into  u  victory  for  the  Parliament. 

Oliver  Cromw<.||,  who  from  this  time  Ix'came  the  most 
famous  man  on  the  side  of  Parliament,  was  forty-Hve 
years  old.     He  was  a  country  ^r(.„tleman  of  Huntingdon 
who  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  had  quietly 
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farmed  his  cnvn  2)roperty.  His  home  was  now  at 
Ely. 

Cromwell  was  thoiicjlit  by  some  to  he  a  stern,  liarsh 
man.  But  he  dearly  loved  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
good  old  mother,  who  lived  with  him.  His  eldest  boy 
died  at  school,  and  so  deeply  did  Oliver  feel  this  loss, 
that  long  years  afterwai'ds,  when  he  himself  was  on  his 
deathbed,  he  said  of  it,  "  It  went  to  my  heart  like  a 
dagger;  indeed  it  did." 

Directly  the  civil  war  began  Cromwell  seemed  to  turn 
into  a  soldier  quite  naturally.  He  was  at  Edgehill  tiglit, 
and  saw  at  once  wh}"^  the  I'arliament  men  were  beaten. 
"  Your  troops,"  he  .said  to  Hampden — who  was  liis 
cousin — "are  most  of  them  old  deca\-xl  servins'-men  and 
tapsters  and  such  kind  of  fellows,  and  thrh'  trt)ops  are 
gentlemen's  sons  and  persons  of  (juality. 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  .spirits  of  .such  ba.se  and  mean 
fellows  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter  (fentlemen  that 
have  honour  and  courage  and  resolution  in  them  ?  You 
must  get  men  of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  go  oti  as  far  as 
gentlemen  will  g'\  or  else  you  will  be  bi-aten  still." 

When  he  got  home  Cromwell  set  himself  to  raise  a 
troop  of  horse,  of  men  of  the  right  kind.  They  were 
mostly  farmers'  sons  and  he  was  their  captain.  He  only 
a.sked  two  things  froiu  his  tr(M)pers,  b\it  those  two  things 
he  would  have.  Every  man  must  be  really  religious, 
an<l  feel  that  in  fighting  for  Parliament  he  was  fighting 
for  God  and  true  religion.  He  would  have  no  drinking 
or  swearing  in  his  ranks.  If  a  man  swore  lie  had  to 
pay  a  tine  of  twelve  pence. 
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Tlie  secoiul  thing  he  insisted  on  was  that  tl»e  men 
should  obey  orders  vvitliout  a  moment's  liesitation.  And 
so  betore  lon<j  he  was  able  to  write  with  pride,  "  I  have 
a  lovely  company."  At  last  he  had  got  men  who  were 
a  match  for  gentlemen.  "  I  liad  rather  have  a  plain 
russet-coated  captain,"  he  said,  "  that  knows  what  he 
fights  for  and  loves  what  he  knows,  than  what  you  call 
a  gentleman  and  is  nothing  else.  I  honour  a  gentleman 
that  is  so  indeed." 

Such  were  the  famous  Ironsides,  some  of  the  finest 
.soldiers  there  liave  ever  been.  They  wore  reddish  coats 
and  plain  steel  breastplates  and  caps.  As  they  charged 
to  victory  they  sang  psalms.  "  Truly  "  said  their  leader, 
"  they  were  never  beaten  at  all." 

These  .soldiers  and  their  great  leader  soon  conquered 
the  armies  of  the  king.  Then  they  had  to  decide  what 
to  do  with  Charles  himself.  They  were  st'Tii  men, 
and  the  war  hnd  caused  a  great  deal  of  suffering. 
They  blameil  the  king  for  it  all,  and  to  them  he  was  a 
bad  man  and  a  murderer.  So  they  condennied  him  to 
death,  and  he  was  beheaded  before  the  great  window  of 
the  palace  of  Whitehall. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  faults,  Charles  met  death 
like  a  king  and  a  Clu"istian,and  the  patience  and  dignity 
with  which  he  Ix^re  the  harshness  and  cruelty  of  his 
enemies  won  all  hearts. 

Eiiirland  was  now  to  be  a  Commonwealth — that  is  to 
say,  there  was  to  be  no  king.  Neither  was  there  to  be  a 
House  of  Lords  any  more.  The  House  of  Commons 
called  itself  P.arliament,  and  chose  a  Council  of  State  to 
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carry  on  tl.e  w.,rk  of  ^^overinMont.     l!ut  ( )liv..r  ( •,on.w,.ll 
was  tlie  rt'jil  master  of  En<(luii(l. 

.Soo,»  he   was   n.ade  Lonl    Protector,  a„.l   thou.I.    1... 
never   took    the    title   o!"    kin^.   he  became   one  o}   the 
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^^reatest  rulers  that  Enjrland  ever  ha.l.  H..  ,,..|  ,„•, 
I  nntau  a.lvi.sers  were  too  hanl  and  stern,  but  he  alvavs 
ned  to  do  what  was  n^ht.  Kn-dan.l  prosper..!  und:.- 
J'-".  •^>'<1  all  over  Europe  the  nan.e  of  th.-  ...eat  Protector 
was  honoured. 
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The  Restoration.    Bunyan  and  Milton. 

When  Oliver  Cronnvell  died  the  Kiij^lisli  peoplo 
tleciileJ  thiit  tliey  lia<l  better  liave  ii  kin;,'  again.  So 
they  called  tlic  son  of  Charles  I.  back  to  En;,dand  and 
made  him  their  king  as  Charles  II.  This  is  calle<l  the 
Uestoration.  (Miarles  II.  was  merry  and  easy-going. 
He  was  a  bad  man  and  a  bad  king,  but  the  people  were 
triad  to  liave  a  kinj;  once  more. 

In  old  days  people  had  always  talked  of  '  ^Fei-ry 
England.''  Under  Puritan  lule  it  hail  bei-n  a  very  (hill 
Euirland.  Almost  all  tlie  old  shames  and  amusements  oi" 
tlie  people  liad  been  considered  wicked  and  put  a  stop  to. 
All  the  theatres  were  closed. 

After  the  Kestoi-ation  many  people  went  just  as  far 
the  other  way.  Tliey  seemed  to  care  for  nothing  but 
j)leasure,  and  unfortunately  they  forgot  the  les.sons  of 
modesty  and  temperance  whicl>  they  might  well  liave 
learned  from  the  Puritans,  and  plunge(l  into  every  sort 
of  wickedne.ss.  'I'he  king  and  his  courtiers  set  them  a 
very  bad  example.  At  Whitehall  little  was  thought  of 
bvit  ifauiblini;,  driidvinjjf,  and  fine  clothes. 

Parliament  not  only  restored  the  bishops  and  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  Englan<l,  but  it  j)roceeded  to 
pa.ss  the  most  .severe  laws  against  the  Puritans  All  the 
clergy  who  would  not  use  the  Prnyer-Book  were  turned 
out  of  their  i)arishes.  It  is  said  that  2000  of  them  gave 
up  their  livin<rs  rather  than  a<;rce  to  what  thev  thought 
wrong,  although  many  w«'re  thei'eby  lirought  to  great 
poverty.     These    minii^ti'rs    were    not    allowed    to  come. 
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witliin  live  miles  t)f  fiiiy  town,  lest  tlioy  ini<rht  stir  lip 
trouble  amojiij  the  inlmbitnnts.  Nor  were  they  allowed 
to  preach  in  chapolw  of  tiieir  own,  nor  in  private  houses. 
Yet  this  was  all  they  now  asked  for.  From  this  time 
they  bejjan  to  he  called  Di.ssentei's,  becau.se  they  (lis- 
srnieil  from  or  disagreed  with,  the  teacliing  of  the 
Church  of  En<rland. 

Among  the  Dissenters  who  .suffered  at  this  time  was 
John  Bunyan,  He  was  a  ixxjr  man,  and  a  tinker  by 
trade.  When  he  was  young  he  was  careless  alx)ut 
religion.  When,  later  on,  he  became  religious,  he  fancied 
that  formerly  he  had  been  fearfully  Avicked,  because  he 
had  liked  phiying  hockey  and  dancing  oji  the  village 
green.  He  was  very  fond  of  helping  to  ring  the  churcli 
bell.s,  uiilil  he  thought  that  perhaps  they  might  fall 
down  and  crush  him  for  his  sin.s. 

Aftei-  the  Restoration  lie  was  greatly  pei-secuted 
becatise  lie  would  not  go  to  Church,  and  would  persist 
in  preaching  to  people  himself.  He  was  thrown  into 
Bedford  gaol,  where  he  supported  himself  by  making 
metal  tags  for  boot-laces.  While  in  i)ri.s(in  he  wrote  his 
famous  book,  The  Pihjrtiiis  Protjrf'ss,  of  which  nearly 
everyone  has  lieard. 

There  was  an  even  greater  Puritan  writer  who  fell 
into  di.sgrace  after  the  Restoration.  This  was  the  blind 
poet,  Milton.  He  and  Sliakespeare  are  our  gi-eatest 
English  poets.  Milton  was  the  son  of  a  rich  man,  and 
was  very  carefully  educat.-d,  and  travelled  aljroad. 

In  liis  youth  he  was  m  goofl-l(»oking,  with  liis  pink 
and    white   skin,   and  long,  light-brown   curls,   that  at 
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1.0  was  very  fond  of  u.usio  as  well  as  poeto".     W 
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.AlUton  «li<l  not  at   all  liki-  tin-  t<'acbin;jj  of  ljiw\  and 
tlin  M.sliops,  ami  tlioui^ht  it  <liil  harm  to  tnu;  n'li;,fi()n. 


JOHN  MILTON  AT  TUB  AUB  01?  TWKJITV-ONK. 

Foi'  a  time  lie  considered  it  his  dnty  to  give  up  making 
poems  and  to  write  ahuiit  ihe  stale  of  religion  in 
England,  and  lie  abused  the  bishops  very  violently. 
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(M'n„..s,.  Mill..,:  tuui.  ilM-si.l..  nf  tin.  l'MHian...,>f .  ,.,,.1 
was^lu.!  wl,..,.  i'  triiMnpl,,-!.  I'.ut  !.,■  wms  jtist  as  l,u|,| 
in  attac'kiM;L'  I'Hrli.u„..Mt  \vl,..,.  it  tii.clt,,  fi.nv  i„..„  i,, 
tuk..  tlu^  C<>v..i.ai,t  as  li,.  1,,.,.|  btvt.  in  altackiiiir  Lau-I. 

Milton  was  a  ureal  IVii'iid  aii.l  a.lniiivr  (;n'i„iuw,.ll. 
nn.l  altli..u-l,  li«  had  Ih.'Cui.»o  Mind,  he  w.  s  tr,,^  \uyv,\  hy 


MIUO.VS  C0TTA08  AT  Cr.ALFONT  ST.  O.IKH.    TO    WHK  H  IIK  KLK..  FOK  IKAR  OF 
TIIK   n,  AOl  K.  -  K.    H.    WVLKKR. 

him  t<.  wiitv  I.'tturs  in  Latin  to  foivio-,,  pn„c.-.  Wh.i, 
Cromwell  defend..!  the  Swiss  I'n.testants,  .Milton  wn.t.- 
a  heautifnl  poem  ahont  th.-m. 

AIthou<rh  Milton  escap.'.!  pnnishnient  at  the  llrstoia- 
tion  he  was  obli;,red  to  live  v.-ry  .piietly.  Jt  was  thm 
that  he  \,n)te  his  jrreatt'sL  poem.  He  chose  for  his 
■suhject  the  IJi],le  st.ny  of  the  .iiso))edience  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  calle(l  the  poem  J'tinu/I.sr  lost. 

A  youn^j  Quaker  friend  to  wh<.m  he  show."-]  it  -lid, 
"  Thou  l».-i.st  said  much  here  of  '  Paradise  Lost.'     What 
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Imst  tliuii  to  KJiy  111'  '  I'anuiisc  KduikI  ' '"  Milion  (lioiij^rht 
Jiboiit  liis  rriu'iMl's  words,  iirul  lati  r  on  wrote  iiiiotlitT 
IMM'iii  uImiiiI  till"  tfiiiptnlioii  of  Christ  in  I  lit*  w  ildinicMK, 
!ili»l  called  it  Paniil'iKi'  liri/ni itnl. 

A  r»'\v  yeai's  after  tlie  Hcst oration  I  wo  jjri'nt  iiiis- 
fortiines  fell  u|ion  London. 

Tlif  siunnier  ()f  l(i(;5  was  a  vt'vy  hot  one,  ami  hefoic  it 
was  over  a  terrihle  disease,  called  tlio  plaeiie,  he^^'an  to 
make  its  appearance  in  Kn^lund,  and  espuciully  in 
Jjondon. 

Tlie  pla«,'iie  sj  1  terribly  fast.  Most  of  those  at- 
tacked by  it  died  aftena  few  hours,  for  the  doctors  did 
not  know  what  to  <lt)  for  them.  Directly  any  one  in  a 
house  sickened  of  the  jtlavjue,  a  led  cross  was  painted  on 
the  door,  and  the  words,  "  The  Lord  hi  <  nnrcy  ou  us  1 " 
were  written  al)ove  it.  Then  the  liouse  was  shut  up,  and 
no  one  was  all«)Wed  to  «(o  in  or  come  out 

III  one  week  over  7000  people  are  said  to  liave  died  of 
the  phigue  in  Lon<lon,  thouj,di  it  was  then  a  very  small 
city  compared  witli  what  it  is  now.  It  became  impos- 
sible to  buiy  the  dead  in  the  usual  way.  Carts  went 
about  the  streets  at  niijht,  iireceded  bv  a  man  rin'nn"-  a 
bell,  and  crying  "  Brino-  out  your  dead!"  The  liodies 
were  thrown  into  threat  pits,  for  i'  was  impossible  to 
make  cotiins  for  all. 

The  ver}^  next  year,  on  the  night  of  September  2n<l, 
160(1,  a  great  lire  broke  out  in  Ijondon.  As  the  season 
liad  been  dry,  and  a  strong  wind  was  blowing,  it  gained 
ground  very  (piickh-  among  the  wood -and -plaster  liouses 
of  which  the  city  then  chiefly  consisted. 


IIIB  OKKAT  l-IKK  OK  LONDON. -STAMIOI'E  A.    K.llliKH,    A.K.A. 

(From  the  painting  in  the  Royal  Exchan-e,  hy  liind  ptrinission  of  the  aniat.) 
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'Hi-  »i.v  l.unuMl  for  (|,n...  .lays,  u,,,!  .l.-stroyr.!  aliu.w^t 

tl...       Ul.ul..      ol-      tlu.      city.        Hu„H..S.     shops,      WH,V|„M1H..S. 

fltiiiches,  all  w.iv  l.uiiM.,1  .lown.  ()|.l  St.  Paul's,  the 
lHi«,.Nt  euth.-dral  in  Km;:Ihi..|,  with  its  h.fty  spin/ 
perish..!.  P,.ople  oiiM  snivciAy  ^a't  ah»iijj  th.-  htirnii.;; 
sJivrtH.  'I'h..  fioi..,.  h.iit  sn.irh.'.!  th.Mi-  fan-s.  an.i  the 
hot  j;n>uii(I  l)un....|  tht-  solos  of  th.-ir  shoi-s.  At  i.i;;ht 
tho  .V.I  ;r|a,v  of  tl,..  sky  c.miI.I  I,.,  mh...  f...ty  inil.s  Hu"iy. 

Th.*  fire  WHS  n-ally  a  jjoo-l  ihin;;.  Aft.-r  it  the  pla-u.' 
never  ca.im  t..  L..n.loii  u(jain.  Th.'  ;,M..at  urchit.-ct,  ?Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  nimle  a  plan  for  r.'huil(lin^'  tl..'  whole 
city.  Tho  new  str.-et.H  w.-re  nia.l.>  wi.ler,  an.l  the  houses 
w.'re  huilt  of  hrick  insteml  of  w.kmI. 

Sir  Christoj)her  rebuilt  St.  Paul's  Cathe.lral  in  .(uite  a 
new  way.  with  n  mi^'hty  .louie  inst..'n.|  of  a  spire.  It 
was  thirty-f.,ur  y.-ars  in  huildin^s  hut  he  live.l  t..  see  it 
completed,  ajid  when  he  .lie.l  he  was  burie.l  in  it. 

William  III. 

Durin<r  all  the.s.'  years  there  w.'re  three  things  that 
troubled  a  great  many  of  the  p..ople  of  Englan.l.  One 
was  th.!  iH'lief  that  Charles  II.  and  his  brother  James 
wishe.l  to  make  England  Roman  Catholic  again. 
AiDther  was  the  ff^ar  lest  the  connnerce  and  navy  of 
Hollan.l  shoul.l  come  to  l)e  greater  than  tho.se  of 
Englan.l.  The  thir.1  was  the  growing  pow.T  of  Louis 
XIV'.,  King  of  France. 

Then-  was  still  a  great  deal  of  the  old  bitter  feeling 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  In  Franc  and 
Spain  the  Protestants  were  persecuted,  and  there  were 
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*n-c.ro  lau's  a;jainst  C.il holies  i,.  Kn;;lan.l.  CIuii1..h  was 
Miov.Ml  to  Ih)  a  Catholic,  arxi  liis  bn.thiT  .Fam..s.  wl... 
Ixmi.io  Kin;;  Jatnos  II.  xvlim  Charlfs  .li..(|,  was  known 
to  Ih)  one.     A  great  many  Ujlievod  that  if  JaiueH  had  his 
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way  tilt!  old  ivli;ri„n  would  In-  restored  and  Protestants 
persecuted. 

In  the  wars  -vitli   Spain  in  tlie   rei<,ni  of   Elizabeth. 
En^rland  and  Holland  were  |;(k^I  friend.s.      They  w.,.re 
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lK)tli  Protestant,  and  tli.y  wore  Loth  afraid  .,r  Spain. 
But  now  tlioy  were  rivals.  Each  country  liad  a  ;;roat 
navy  and  hrave,  skilful  wiilors.  They  luid  many  tcnible 
fijjhts  Ixsfore  they  saw  liow  foolisli  it  was  to  Ix!  at  war 
all  the  time. 

One  thin;;  that  made  En^dand  and  Tfollan.!  Ktoj) 
(l;,ditin<c  <>"<'  miotli.T  was  that  they  hoth  became  afraid 
of  France.  Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France,  wished  to  be 
the  mosi  po>\erful  king  in  the  world.  He  had  great 
generals  and  brave  armies,  and  France  was  veiy  rich. 
He  thought  tliat  no  other  country  was  strong  enough 
to  resist  liim,  and  wften  he  was  all  ready  he  marched 
his  armies  into  Germany  and  Belgium  to  comjuer  all 
he  could. 

But  the  Dutch  people,  as  we  call  the  people  who 
live  i)i  Holland,  had  a  great  leader.  This  was  William, 
Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  related  to  the  loyal  family 
of  Englan<l,  and  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  King 
James.  He  loved  his  country,  and  he  liated  France^ 
He  led  the  Dutch  armies,  and  Louis  did  not  find  it  as 
easy  to  defeat  them  as  he  liad  thought  it  would  be. 

Now  as  time  went  on  the  Engli.sh  grew  tired  of  James 
II,  who  had  become  king  when  his  brother  died  in  1G85. 
He  was  just  as  fooli.sh  and  obstinate  as  ln"s  fatlier,  Charles 
I.,  and  he  was  cruel  too.  The  English  were  divided  at 
that  time  into  two  great  parties,  just  as  both  English 
and  Canadians  are  to-day.  We  call  ourselves  "now 
Con.servatives  or  Liberals  in  politics.  Our  fathers 
two  lumdred  years  ago  called  themselves  Whigs  or 
Tories. 
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The  Tories  wore  those  who  had  fought  for  Ki„. 
Charles,  ami  who  thought  that  English.nen  ought  to 
snua  by  the  king  even  if  he  was  doing  wrong.     Tlu-v 

dul  "ot  lx.lieve  that  the  king  ought  to  do  ;ron.  of 
^m.e;  but  tl.ey  said  that  whatever  he  di.l  he  wartho 
k.ng  The  ^^  h.gs  beheved  that  Parlian.ent  ought  to  U: 
stronger  than  the  king.  They  said  that  th.y  Tvould  be 
u.  htu  to  the  king  as  long  .s  he  did  what^vas  ri'l 
but  no  longer.  ^'o"^> 

For  a  long  tin.e  th..  Tories  supported  King  Jan.es  II 
even  though  they  did  not  like  hi„..  R„t  th.  Tories' 
were  strong  .supporters  of  the  English  chnrol,  and  both 
Tones  and  Vlng.s  were  still  afraid  of  the  Ron.an 
Ca  hohcs  Ihey  knew  that  the  king  was  a  Catholic 
and  that  he  was  b.th  obstinate  and  cruel.  So  V  ^y  were 
never  ,,uite  sure  that  he  would  not  .lo  son.ethin-.  a-rriblv 
wrong  t(,  restore  his  religion  in  England. 

At  last  a  message  was  sent  to  the  great  Dutch  leader. 
AVdban.  of  Orange,   the    husband  of    Jurnes'  dau-d.ter 
Mary.     It  was  signed  by  seven  noblen.en  and  genthnnen 
.son,e  of  then.   Whigs  and  son.e  of  then.  Tories,  and  it 
a.ske,l   hnn   to  co.ne   to   England   to  .tve   the  laws  and 
iibei'ties  of  the  nation. 

The  reason  f.>,.  this  was,  that  a  short  tin.e  l.fore  a 
I.ttle  son  ha.l  been  born  to  the  ki,.g.  iV-opl,.  knew 
"ow  that  ,t  was  no  good  waiting  until  Jan.,.s  die,l. 
-"  1-  Lope  that  his  .laughter  Mary  would  Won.e  nueen 
^"'•'  "'.do  the  evil  her  lather  had  .lone.  The  littl.-  prince 
was  now  heir  to  the  crown,  an.l  he  was  sur..  to  b.-  br.,u.d.t 
up  to  be  a  Ron.an  Catholic  and  to  act  like  Jan.es  II    " 
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Willium  of  Orange  resolved  to  accept  the  invitation. 
With  great  .secrecy  lie  collected  a  fleet  and  a  small  army 
of  Dutchmen,  ami  on  5th  November,  1088,  landed  at 
Torhay,  in  Devonshire.  After  a  little  time  Englisli 
nobles  and  gentlemen  began  to  Join  him,  and  there  were 
insurrections  in  his  favour  in  the  north  and  middle  of 
England. 

James  sent  scjme  troops  to  the  west  to  opp(jse  him,  and 
followed  them  for  some  distance.  But  his  own  officers 
deserted  t(j  William,  and  he  Umui\  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  man  in  England  who  would  Hght  for  him.  When  he 
got  back  to  London  fie  was  told  that  his  daughter  Anne 
had  gone  to  join  the  insurgents.  "  God  only  can  help 
me,"  exclaimed  the  unhappy  king,  "  for  my  own  children 
have  forsaken  nie." 

He  sent  his  wife  and  the  baby  piince  to  France,  and  a 
few  days  later  fled  himself.  Some  Kentish  lishennan, 
although  not  knowing  exactly  who  he  was,  stopped  him, 
and  he  was  brought  back  to  London,  greatly  to  William's 
annoyance,  for  he  thought  he  had  got  comfortably  rid  of 
him.  He  took  care  to  give  him  another  chance  to  escape, 
and  this  time  James  got  safely  away.  He  went  to  Louis 
XIV.,  who  treated  him  verv  kindlv. 

Soon  afterwards  Parliament  met.  It  was  decider!  that 
by  governing  so  badly,  and  then  leaving  the  kingdom, 
James  had  forfeited  the  crown.  It  was  ofleretl  to  Mary 
(who  had  now  joined  her  husband),  with  William  to  rule 
for  h«;r.  But  as  Mary  said  she  w^ould  not  be  put  nwy  her 
luisbanil,  and  William  said  he  would  not  I'ank  below  his 
wife,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  be  joint  sovereigns. 
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Ah  lout,'  JiH  lK)th  lived  William  was  really  to  jjovoni. 
If  cither  of  them  (lied  tlu-  other  was  to  jjo  on  reiijuin^' 
alon(\  When  lK)th  were  dead,  if  they  left  no  children, 
the  crown  was  to  ^'o  to  Mary's  sister,  Anne. 

This  ^M-eat  change  was  called  the  Revolution ;  and  it 
was  a  very  important  event  in  our  history.  What  it 
really  decided  was  that  Parliament,  and  not  the  king, 
was  to  have  the  chief  power  in  England.  For  the  king 
and  (jueen  were  on  the  throne,  not  because  it  was  theirs 
by  right  of  birth,  but  just  because  Parliament  had  put 
them  there. 

No  blood  was  shed'  over  the  Revolution  in  England. 
But  in  Scotland  and  Tr  land  William  had  to  tight  for  his 

crown. 

Most  of  the  Scots  took  his  side,  and  their  Parliament 
otlered  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  him  and  Mary.  But 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Lord  Dundee,  remained  faithful 
to  James.  He  went  into  the  Highlands,  and  got  together 
an  army  of  Highlanders,  who  loved  lighting,  and  who, 
behig  very  poor  in  their  bleak  mountain  homes,  were 
glad  of  an  excuse  to  plunder  their  richer  Lowland 
neighbours. 

Dundee  and  ids  Highlanders  were  at  the  top  of  a 
steep  and  narrow  pass,  called  Killiecrankie,  in  Perthshire, 
along  tlu!  bottom  of  which  rushed  a  raging  stream. 
Williams  troops  came  panting  up  this  pass  on  a  hot  July 
day,  without  the  least  idea  that  Dundee  was  waitmg  for 

them  alx)ve. 

Suddenly,  with  a  tierce  y.'ll,  the  Highlanders  rushed 
down  on  them,  slashing  at  them  with  their  broadswords. 
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WiIham'H  men  flod  down  the  paas.     AFanv  were  driven 
over  the  steep  banks  into  the  river  an<l  drownwi. 
In  the  n.onient  of  victory  Dunde.-  was  sliot. 
"How  got^s  the  day  ?•'  in(,uired  the  wounded  general 
anxiously.    "  Well  for  King  .ia.nes,"  was  the  answer  "  l,„t 
ill  for  your  Lordship."     "If  it  1x3    well    for  hin,  "  sai.l 
Dundee,  "  it  mattei-s  the  less  for  nie  ";  and  he  died  happy 
But  their  leader    being  dead    the    Highlanders    went 
home  with  their  plunder,  and  the  rising  was  put  down 
Wdham'H  soldiers  built  forts  to  keep  then,  from  con.incr 
down  into  the  Lowlands.  * 

James  IL  ruled  in  Ireland  for  a  year  after  he  had  lost 
England  and  Scotland.  The  Stuarts  had  always  kn-n 
careful  to  win  the  love  of  the  Irish.  James  II  had 
been  a  tyrant  in  England,  but  not  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Irish  were  Roman  Catholics  like  him.self.  The  only 
Protestant  part  of  Ireland  was  the  north.  These  Irish 
of  the  north  fought  hai-d  for  William. 

James  had  most  of  the  Irish  on  his  sid.',  and  he  was 
able  to  get  money  and  help  from  William's  great  enemy 
Louis  XIV.  of  France.  But  though  he  tried  for  months' 
to  take  the  northern  city  of  Londonderry  he  could  not 
capture  it.  Then  as  soon  as  King  William  could  leave 
England  he  came  over  to  Ireland  with  an  army  and 
defeated  King  James  in  a  great  battle  on  tlw/ river 
Boyne.  The  Irish  kept  on  hghting  a  little  loner,.,-  but 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  William  III.  was  ri-ally 
kmg  of  England,  Scotland  and  Iivland. 

But  now  there  began  a  great  war  with  Franc.     Whih; 
William   IIL   was   in   Ireland,   a   splendid  Fn-nch   lleet 
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jippfimMl  in  tlu"  Enj^lisli  Chiuiiit'l.  It  whh  iiu-t  oH" 
Bcacliy  Hfiul  in  Sussex  by  a  joint  floft  of  En«;lisli  and 
Dutch  ships.  Thr  Knjjlish  lulnii.ai,  Lonl  Torrinjjton, 
(lid  not  want  to  risk  a  battle:  liavinj;,  however,  received 
orders  to  do  so,  lie  put  the  Dutch  ships  in  the  van,  and 
let  them  tijjht,  hut  scarcely  helpi-d  them  at  all. 

The  Dutch  wer*'  in  cons«'(|Uence  ovei])owered,  and 
Torrinijton  had  to  Hy  aloni;  the  coast  oi'  Kent  and  take 
refujje  in  the  Thames.  Fortunately  the  French  admiral 
did  not  follow  him.  He  sailed  westward,  landed  some 
Frenchmen  at  what  was  then  the  small  villajre  of  Tei<.,n»- 
niouth  in  Devonshire,  Iturned  it,  and  then  returned  to 

France. 

Enj,dishmen  felt  the  disjjrac*'  bitterly,  and  it  roused  all 
their  spirit.  Before  this  many  of  them  would  not  much 
have  minded  if  James  II.  had  come  luick.  They  did  uot 
caro  to  have  a  Dutchman  on  the  throne.  William  could 
not  speak  Enjjlish  very  well,  and  took  but  little  pains  to 
make  himself  pleasant  to  his  Enjjlish  subjects. 

But  now  that  the  return  of  James  II.  seemed  likely  to 
be  brouj^ht  about  throuifh  the  invasion  of  England  by  a 
French  army,  Englishmen  would  have  nothing  more  to 
d<j  with  him,  and  were  ready  to  tight  for  William. 

Two  years  later  a  still  more  powerful  French  fleet, 
and  a  great  French  army,  were  j)repared  for  the  invasion 
of  England.  The  English  fleet  which  was  to  resist  them 
was  put  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Russell.  Rus.sell 
had  been  one  of  the  loudest  grund)lers  against  William. 
He  had  even  told  solium  friends  of  James  that  he  would 
be  reialy  to  help  to  bring  his  old  ma.stei-  back. 
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Do  not  tlunk, '  ivpli,.,l  the  u.l..nml,  '•  that  1  will  I.. 


t  til. 


'V.-ncli  (riuiiipli  ov 


tliH(   if    J    i,„.,.t    iImii.    J   tiujit   tl 
•JaiiK-s  .si.oul.!  liini«flf  Ix-  on   boar.1. 


•■I-  us  in  ...ir  own  s.-as.     rn.j.-rstan.l 


"'"I  ■    ay,  tliouiili    Kin 
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And  HO  he  did.  He  met  tlje  French  fl»K't  near  Cape 
Ljv  Hojjue,  which  jntH  out  into  the  Channel  in  the  north- 
weHt  of  France,  and  completely  defeated  it.  Thirteen 
French  shipH  were,  by  their  admiral'H  orders,  stranded  at 
La  Hogue,  under  the  shelter  of  the  French  guns.  But  a 
few  days  later  they  were  attacked  by  sonie  English 
sailors  and  burned,  under  tho  very  yes  of  James 
himself. 

The  battle  of  La  Hogue  was  the  most  glorious  naval 
victory  won  by  the  English  between  the  time  of  Eliza- 
l)eth  and  the  time  of '  Nelson.  It  put  an  end  to  all 
chance  of  a  French  invasion  or  of  the  restoration  of 
James  IL 

Meantime  William,  at  the  head  of  many  other  kings 
and  princes,  was  lighting  Louis  by  land.  Year  after 
year  he  went  over  to  the  Netherlands  to  oppose  the 
French  armies.  Year  after  year  he  was  defeated  in 
battle,  but  managed  so  cleverly  that  Louis  got  very  little 
good  by  his  victories. 

While  he  was  abroad,  Mary  governed  at  home. 
William  and  she  loved  each  other  very  tenderly ;  and  his 
anxiety  was  great  when  she  fell  ill  of  small-pox.  When 
the  doctors  told  William  that  his  wife  was  dying  he  was 
nearly  heart-broken.  "  I  ^vn8  the  happiest  man  on 
earth,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  bishops,  "and  I  am  the 
most  miserable.  She  had  no  fault — none.  You  knew 
her  well ;  but  you  could  not  know,  nobody  but  myself 
could  know,  her  gcxMlness." 

Mary  is  still  remembered  with  gratitude  for  Green- 
wich Hospital,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  she 
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foundtHl   for  diH„l>k.l    .sailors    after   the    battle    ..f   La 
Hojfue. 

Tvvo  yean,  after  U  Ho^ue.  Louis  „.a.le   peace   with 

ErjK  and.     «„t  „ow  VVillia.n  saw  another  danger  ahead. 

The  Km^  of  Sf«tiu  was  dyin^,  an.l  he  had  nn  children. 

I^.u..sXIV.  had  n.arri..l   his  eldest  sister,  and  elain.ed 

for  Ins  descendants  the  crown  of  Spain.      (Jther  princes 

c  anned  .t  t<K>.     Willian.  <lid  not  want  Louis,  who  was 

alrem  y  so  powerful,  to  have  a  .son  or  ..ran.lson  rulin.. 

over  the  Spanish  .hnninions,  which.  In-sides  Sp,iin.  th.-n 

mclude<l  a  sreat  p,u.t  <,f  Italy,  of  the  Netherlan.ls.  and 

or  Auierica. 

LouiH.  who  did  not  want  to  fight  again  just  yet.  agreed 
that  the  donnnmns  of  Spain  should  be  divided.  After 
great  difficulties  it  was  decided  that  his  grandson,  Philip 
.should  have  part;  but  that  Spain  itself  should  go  to  a 
son  of  the  ruler  of  Germany,  called  the  Archduke  Charles. 
Nobody  ^sked  the  people  of  Spain  whom  they  would  like 
tor  tlieir  knig. 

But  when  the  Kir.g  of  Spain  die<l  he  left  the  whole  of 
his  dominions  to  Philip.     The  ten.ptation  was  t,H>  great 
in  spite  of  the  solemn  agi-een.ent  he  h,«l  made  with  the 
other  princes.    Louis   accepted    the    inheritance,    for  Ids 
grandson. 

Williain  wanted  to  fight  to  make  him  keep  hi.s  promi.se. 
«ut  the  English  Parliament  would  not  liear  of  it.  Just 
then,  however,  it  happened  that  James  JL  dit.l  and 
Louis  at  onco  .icknowledged  his  son  as  King  of  En.r|an<l 

The  people  of  England  were  v,.ry  indignant  that  I>,ui» 
should  acknowledge  as  their  king  a  Ix)y  whom  they  had 
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refuse*!  to  have  to  reijjii  over  them,  ami  wliom  some  of 
tht'iii  <lid  not  U'lievi'  to  Ix^  really  the  son  of  James.  Hut 
now  they  were  all  ea^er  to  tijjht  I>)ui.s. 

At  this  moment,  however,  they  lost  their  jjreat  leader. 
William's  horse  one  day  stum])led  over  a  mole-hill,  and 
threw  him  oH'.  He  bi-oke  his  collar-l)one,  and  die<l  after 
a  few  days. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

After  William's  death  his  sister-in-law,  Anne,  younger 
daughter  of  James  II.,  Ik^came  (|Ueen.  She  was  a  gootl, 
kind  woman  and  her  people  loved  her  because,  as  she 
herself  said,  she  had  "  an  entirely  English  heart."  They 
called  her  "  Good  Queen  Anne." 

Anne  was  not  clever,  and  she  always  liked  to  have 
some  one  to  tell  her  what  to  do.  Her  husband,  Pri  ce 
George  of  Denmark,  although  .she  loved  him  very  dearly, 
was  of  no  u.se  to  her  in  this  way,  for  he  was  more  .stupid 
than  she  wa.s.  So  she  thought  hei-self  fortunate  in 
having  a  very  dear  friend. 

This  lady  was  Sarah,  wife  of  John  Churchill,  who 
became  Diike  of  Marllxirough.  The  queen  treated  her 
just  like  an  equal.  As  .sh(>  did  Tiot  like  her  friend  to 
call  her  "  Your  Majesty,"  they  had  nicknames  foi  each 
other.  The  <iueen  was  "  Mi's.  Morley " :  the  duchess, 
"  Mrs.  Freeman." 

"  Mrs.  Freeman"  was  a  good  name  lor  the  duchess ;  for 
certainly  she  treated  the  (jueen  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom. She  rule<l  lu-r  with  a  rfxl  of  iron,  and  did  not  try 
to  hide  the  fact  that  she  did ;  and  Anne  liked  it — for 
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(I  tiiii...      Tli«'  j1hcIh.ms  whs  (.v.il«.(iTiiij;  and  passioimti'. 

Tin.  two  things  h\u'  cami  aUmt  w.-iv  i«,w.i-  nn.l  imoh.v. 

Bt'-sideH  rulinjj  tlu-  .ju..fi.  sli,.  uImo  IuuI  j;ivat  inlliniuv 

with  her  husband.     Vet  he  lovtHl  lier  dfvot.-dlv.     1 1"  sh,. 
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wrote  Iiiia  an  lun^vy  letter  he  was  miserable  for  weeks. 
He  would  do  an\'thing  to  please  her. 

In  many  ways  Marllxjrotjirh  was  u  fin,,  man.     H.-  was 
one  of  the  jjri'ate.st  generals  England  lias  .x.r  had.      He 
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WHS  never  defeati'd  in  any  Iwtttlc.     H 

yet  always  cool  and  jjatient.     He  was  vtiv  kind  to  his 
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men,  an<l  iiioNt  mi-cfiil  in  s«'«>iii^'  that  tli«'  woun«l«'<]  wcru 
pi()|M'rly  ciii'fil  for;  uiui  ln'  wiih  o<»urU'oUM  iind  consideratf 
in  liis  pfiHom-i'M. 

When  Willimii  III.  •li«'<l,  MarllMm)u;;h  wits  tlio  only 
iMTMon  who  c'oultl  vnrry  «>n  liin  ;;rrut  plans  for  resist  in;; 
T/)uis  XIV.  One*'  nion-  uinh-r  him  Kn;;l!in<l  whs  at  the 
h«'H<l  of  )i  ;;rfat  alliancf  of  kin^rs  and  princes,  all  unitinl 
a;;ainst  I^iuis. 

He  hail  to  connuand  not  only  En<!lish  soldioVH  I  '.it 
Dntch  and  (iernian  ones  too.  The  kin;;s  and  rulers  who 
sent  these  tnN)pN  all  ha«l  their  own  i<leas  aljout  the  war, 
and  were  n«)t  at  all  n-ady  to  'o  what  MarllK)ron;;h 
wanted.  He  had  to  In*  civil  to  fvervlxxlv,  an<l  i*vi  them 
all  t«)  do  what  was  reuHy  '"•  I  for  them. 

Durinj;  the  fii-st  tw«>  yciivs  of  the  wjii-  Marllxjrough 
had  enou^jh  to  do  to  defend  tlm  Dutch  Netherlands. 
But  the  next  year  he  won  his  nioHt  famous  victory. 
Louis  XIV.  sent  a  French  army  into  Germany  to  attack 
the  Em|>eror.  The  French  were  in  Bavaria,  a  country 
in  the  south  of  Germany,  throu^jh  which  runs  the  river 
l)aiml)e.     The  ruler  of  Bavaria  was  on  the  French  side. 

Marll)orou;;h  suddenly  marche<l  up  the  river  Rhine 
into  Germany.  Here  he  met  for  the  first  time  another 
famous  ;;cneral,  Prince  Eu^jene,  who  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  two  became  tirin  friends.  They 
found  the  French  army  at  a  villa^je  called  Blenheim,  on 
the  Danulx',  an«l  <m  the  afttunioon  of  Auijust  13,  1704, 
comphitely  defeated  it.  The  Fr«'nch  <jeneral  wjis  taken 
prisoner,  and  40,000  of  his  men  killed  or  captured.  The 
French  were  quite  turned  out  of  Germany. 


TFIK  T)IKK  <»F  M  \niJlO|{«.irjir  nu) 

111  Kli;;l.m.|  til.-  juy  WHS   v.iy  ;;ivut.      I'ai  li,i„„.„t  ^,hv.. 

Iniilt  UHi,l..n.li.l  iMai.Hion.   wliirli   is  s|il|  (.al|..,|  |{|.„|„.iM, 

llnllsf. 

Alt.r  ni.-!il.,.iii,.  MmllM.ron;;li  wmt  <,i,  wiimii,;:  vl- t,.rv 
alt.r  victory.      By   timt    of   Kui,nlli..s.   two  y.ius   lut..',-, 


joiw  cnrnntiiL,  FnwT  Dmt«  or  harlhoroioii. 


lu-  twnu'd  th.'  French  out  of  m-.uW  tlie  whole  of  the 
X.-thfrhuids.  Two  years  later  a^rai,,  Kn-eiie  cam.-  aii.I 
•u'lped  liiiii,  unci  they  won  another  <,Meat  battle  at 
Oudenarde.  und.  lastly,  on.-  .-.f   Malphiqut  t,  \n,th   iii  tl 


Netherlands  also.     But  in  this  last  battle  th 
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won,  lost  many  niort*  men  than  tlio  French  wlio  w<m-o 
iK'Jiten. 

By  this  time  people  in  England  were  getting  tired  of 
the  war.  They  thought  that  enough  had  been  done  now 
that  the  French  had  Ix'en  expelled  from  the  Netherlands, 
and  that  it  did  not  matter  to  England  whether  a  French 
prince  were  king  of  Spain  or  not. 

At  this  time  the  government  of  England  was  Whig. 
Just  as  Conservatives  and  Liberals  try  now  at  election 
time  to  defeat  one  another  so  did  the  Whigs  and  Tories. 
Marlborough  was  a  Whig,  and  while  he  was  winning  his 
great  victories  abroad  he  was  trying  in  every  way  he 
could  to  keep  his  own  party  iiL  power  at  home.     Just  as 
in  our  own  day  the  country  was  really  governed  by  a 
Prime    minister   and   a   Cabinet.     The   Cabinet   was   a 
Committee  of   Ministers,  and   the  Queen  was  supposed 
to  take  their  advice  before  doing  anything. 

Now  the  Tories  were  hoping  to  defeat  the  Whigs  at 
the  next  election.  They  had  opposed  the  war  all  along, 
and  now  they  could  see  that  the  people  were  beginning 
to  agree  with  them.  Besides,  Anne's  love  for  the  duchess 
wa.s'fast  cooling.  She  was  getting  tired  of  being  ordered 
about  and  made  to  do  what  she  did  not  like.  Moreover, 
she  had  found  a  new  friend. 

The  duchess  had  a  poor  relation,  named  Abigail  Hdl, 
for  whom  she  wanted  to  provide.  She  got  the  queen  to 
take  her  as  a  waiting-wo.ium,  little  dreaming  that  harm 
could  come  of  it  to  herself.  But  Abigail  was  a  quiet, 
pleasant  woman,  and  the  queen  soon  began  to  think  her 
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much  nicer  than  the  duchess,  and  to  ^'o  to  her  when  sh^ 
wanted  advice. 


VLB  UOVaU  IN  LOMOUN. 


Now  Miss  Hill  had  a  cousin,  Robert  Harley,  who  was 
one  of  ti'e  leaders  of  the  Tories,  so  she  did  all  slu!  could 
to  make  the  queen  show   favour  to  the  Tories,  which 
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iiidt'ed  slie  had  always  lieeii  inclined  to  do.  And  the 
more  Anne  listened  to  the  Tories,  the  colder  she  became 
to  Marlboroujjh  and  his  wife. 

Jast  at  tliis  time  the  Tories  were  greatly  excited, 
l)eeanse  the  \Vhi<,'s  punished  a  Tory  clergyman  who  had 
said  in  a  sermon  that  any  resistance  to  a  king  was 
unlawful.  When  a  new  Parliament  was  elected  nearly 
all  the  members  chosen  to  sit  in  it  were  Tories.  The 
queen  seized  the  opportunity  to  dismiss  the  Whig 
ministers  and  to  put  Tories  in  their  places. 

The  Duche.ss  of  Marlln^rough  was  disn)isse<l  from  lier 
office  of  Mi.stress  of  the  Robe.s.  When  she  was  to  give 
up  the  key  which  was  her  badge  of  office  she  flung  it 
down  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  She  was  so  angry  ut 
having  to  give  up  her  apartments  in  St.  James's  Palace 
that  she  hml  the  mantelpieces  torn  down  and  the  brass 
locks  removed  from  the  doors. 

Soon  after  his  wife's  disgrace  the  connnand  of  the 
army  was  taken  from  the  duke,  but  it  was  restored  to 
him  in  the  next  reign,  and  when  he  died  he  was 
honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral  in  We.stmin.ster  Abbey. 
His  w  ife  lived  many  years  longer,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 


The  Taking  of  Gibraltar. 

As  England  was  now  carrying  on  war  to  set  the 
Archduke  Charles  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  there  was 
fighting  in  that  country  also.  On  the  south  coast  of 
Spain  there  is  a  point  where  Europe  and  Afiica  are 
separated  only  by  a  strip  of  sea   sixteen   miles   wide. 


THE  TAKING  OF  GIBRALTAR  ir,7 

This  strait  joins  the   cr,vat  Athmtic  Ocean,  out  to  the 
Wfst.  with  the  hu-cre  inland  sea  caUed  the  .Mediterranean 
wliich    washes   tlie   southern   shores   of   Spain,    France 
Italy.  Greece,  and  Turkey,  and  divides  them  fron»  the' 
nortli  coast  of  Africa. 

At  this  narrow  entrance  there  juts  out  from  the  coast 
of  Spam  a  very  steep  headland,  «illed  the  Rock  of 
Gibralta.-,  which  ^nves  its  name  t«^  the  strait,  (in  the 
hmd  side  this  rock  rises  strai^rht  up  in  a  steep  cliff^ 
which  can  scarcely  be  climl>ed.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
headland  is  a  bay,  formincr  a  tine  harl^,ur:  and  on  its 
shores,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  mountain,  lies  the  town  of 
Gibraltar,  safe  from  any  attack  except  by  sea. 

In  the  same  month  and  year  that  Blenheim  was 
fousrht,  Au^rust  1704,  an  En^dish  fleet,  comman.led  by 
Adnural  Sir  Georcre  Rooke,  with  EncrJish  troops. on 
iKjai-d,  happened  to  come  rrund  by  Gibraltar.  Ro^ke 
suddenly  determined  to  try  to  take  the  place,  and  land,.d 
some  soldiers  on  the  narrow  strip  of  land  by  which  the 
Rock  is  joined  to  the  mainland. 

The  Spaniards  thought  the  place  so  stron^r  that  they 
had  only  a  irarrison  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  it.  and 
these  were  very  carele.s.s  in  watchin^r.  As  the  next  day 
was  a  saint's  .lay  they  all  went  to  church,  feelincr  ,,uite 
secure.  While  the  sentinels  were  thus  out  of  the  way, 
some  En^dish  sailors  clambered  up  a  very  difficult  path  on' 
to  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  then,  hoisted  the  British  ihi^r. 
And  from  that  day  to  this,  in  spite  of  vi<rorous  eftu.rs 
on  the  part  of  Enjrlan.l's  enemies  to  haul  it  .lown,  that 
fla^r  l.as  waved  over  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  now  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world. 
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The  Jacobites.    Bonnie  Prince  Charlie. 

The  first  thing  Anne'rt  new  Tory  uiinistei-s  did  was  to 
make  peace  with  France.  France  wjis  now  so  weakened 
by  defeats  that  she  was  no  longer  dangerous,  and  it  wa3 
hopeless  to  go  on  trying  to  force  the  Archduke  Chariots 
on  the  Spaniards,  who  liked  Pliilip  better.  He  was, 
moreover,  no  longer  archduke  ;  he  had  now  become  ruler 
of  Germany  and  of  Austria. 

In  1713  peace  was  signed  at  Utrecht,  a  town  in 
Holland.  Philip  kept  Spain  and  her  colonies;  Charles 
got  the  Spanish  lands  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands. 
England  kept  Gibrahar.  She  also  gained  from  France 
certain  lands  in  North  America — the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia.  This  peace 
is  important  to  remember,  becau.se  it  marks  the  time 
whfen  England  began  to  be  eager  to  have  colonies. 

Anne's  health  was  now  failing,  and  every  one  was 
thinking  about  her  successor.  She  had  had  a  number  of 
children,  but  they  had  all  died  young. 

The  only  possible  succes.sors  were  the  son  of  King 
James  II.,  Anne's  half-brother,  and  her  cousin,  Sophia  of 
Hanover,  daughter  of  Charles  I.'s  sister,  Elizabith. 

Most  of  the  English  people  felt  that  tliey  had  had 
troubles  enough  with  the  Stuarts,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  wi.se  to  have  any  son  of  James  II.  as  their  king.  So 
Parliament  parsed  a  law  nuiking  So])hia  heiress  of  the 
Engli.sh  crown.  She  never  became  queen,  tor  she  died  a 
few  weeks  Ix^fon^  Queen  Anne,  but  her  .s  »n  Ix'caiue  king 
as  George  I.  He  was  P)ince  of  Haiiover  «nd  a  German, 
but  he  was  great  grandson  of  King  Jame.s  I. 
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There  were  a  ^reat  many  in  England  and  far  more  in 
Scotland  wLo  thought  this  arrangement  unfair.  They 
believed  that  Prince  James  ought  to  be  king  and  they 
cnlled  themselves  Jacobites,  from  Jacobus,  the  Latin 
word  for  James.  Now  while  Queen  Anne  was  still  on 
the  throne,  Scotland  had  been  united  to  England.     They 
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had  had  the  .same  king  ever  since  the  time  of  Jam.s  J. 
Now  they  were  to  have  the  same  Parliament. 

The  Scotch  did  not  like  this  very  much,  and  perhaps 
that  hel|jed  to  make  it  easy  for  the  friends  of  James  U, 
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raise  a  rubellioti.  Tlie  Prince  luni.self  came  to  Scotlaml  to 
lejwl  it.  But  it  amounted  to  nothing.  James  wjih  pro- 
claimed kin^,  but  lie  was  slow  and  flowncast  and  nolxKly 
wanted  to  follow  him.  80  in  six  weeks  he  went  back  to 
France  after  one  Uittle  at  SherittVnuir.  This  is  called 
"The  Fifteen"  because  it  took  place  in  1715,  just  the 
year  after  Queen  Anne's  death. 

Hut  James's  smi  Charles  Edwar«l  came  over  tlurty 
years  later  to  lead  a  much  more  serious  rebellion. 
Durinjf  most  of  this  thirty  years  the  chief  minister 
was  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  belonged  to  a  Norfolk 
family,  and  seemed, to  be  just  a  hearty,  j;ood-natured 
country  squire,  very  fond  of  hunting  and  drinking. 
But  for  twenty-one  years  he  governed  England  very 
well.  It  was  really  Walpole,  and  not  King  George,  who 
ruled,  for  the  king  could  not  speak  English  and  was 
(juite  willing  to  let  Walpole  govern.  Walpole  kept 
England  at  peace.  But  when  he  ceased  to  be  Prime 
Mini.ster  the  wars  with  France  began  again,  and  while 
England  was  figliting  France  there  came  the  second 
Jacobite  rebellion. 

Prince  Charles  Edward  was  the  son  of  the  Prince 
James  who  led  "The  Fifteen,"  and  so  was  grandson  of 
James  II.  He  was  a  much  abler  man  than  his  father, 
and  everybtxly  liked  him.  The  Scotch  people  ca"<Hl  him 
Boiniie  Prince  Charlie.  He  was  twenty-five  years  old, 
handsome,  active,  brave,  generous  and  gay.  In  the 
summer  of  1745  he  landed  in  the  western  Highlands 
of  Scotland  with  oidy  seven  friemls.  He  soon  gathered 
round  him  an  army  of  Highlandei-s,  with  whom  he 
marched  to  Edinburijh. 
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Many  of  the  Edinburf^K  citizens  welcomed  him.  The 
Union  with  Enjjlimd,  whicli  had  l)een  go(xl  for  Scotland, 
had  taken  away  the  cuHtonu-rs  who  used  to  spend  their 
money  in  Edinburjjh  when  there  was  a  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment sittinjj  there.  The  Prince  jjave  a  splendid  ball  in 
tl)e  old  home  of  his  ancestors,  Holyrood  Palace,  and  won 
all  hearts. 

An  English  army  was  now  collected  to  oppose  him  at 
Prestonpans,  a  few  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  The  Prince 
marched  out  to  attack  then),  and,  under  cover  of  the 
morning  mist,  completely  surprised  them.  With  a  fierce 
yell,  and  brandishing  i,heh  broadswords,  the  Highlanders 
rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  swept 
them  before  them.  Some  of  the  spoil  they  took  rather 
puzzled  the  simple  mountaineers.  One  man,  who  got  a 
watcli,  thought  it  was  alive,  becau.se  he  heard  it  ticking. 
As  he  did  not  know  how  to  wind  it  up,  the  ticking  soon 
stopped.  Then  he  sold  it  for  a  small  sum.  "  I  was 
glai',"  he  said,  "to  be  rid  of  the  creature,  for  she  lived 
no  time  after  I  caught  her." 

The  Prince  now  determined  to  try  whether  he  could 
not  win  England  as  he  had  won  Scotland.  He  crossed 
the  Boi-der,  and  marched  steadily  southward.  Having 
lent  his  carriage  to  an  old  nobleman,  he  him.self  went 
gaily  on  foot,  in  Highland  dress,  at  the  head  of  his  men. 
He  hoped  that  the  English  Jacobites  would  help  him. 
But  though  he  was  allowed  to  pass  on  quietly,  very 
few  Englislimen  joined  his  rank.s.  Little  as  many  of 
them  cared  about  their  German  king,  they  knew  that 
Ihey  were  well  off  under  his  rule,  and  did  not  want  a 
change. 
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When  the  Highlanders  readied  Derby  they  found 
that  George's  annies  were  closing  round  thuni.  The 
Prince  wanted  to  march  boldly  on  to  London,  but.  his 
officers  compelled  him  to  turn  back.  From  this  moment 
his  gay  spirits  all  left  him,  and  he  rode  sullenly  in  the 
rear  of  the  retreating  army. 

Though  closely  pursued,  the  Highland  army  reached 
Scotland  again  in  safety,  and  defeated  an  English  geneml 
at  Falkirk.  Then  King  George's  son,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  see  what  he  could 
do  against  the  rebels. 

Charles  Edward  hiid  retreated  to  the  north,  and  was 
at  Culloden  Moor,  in  Inverness-shire,  when  he  heai'd  that 
Cumberland's  army  wos  about  twelve  miles  away.  He 
resolved  to  try  and  surprise  it  in  its  sleep.  The  High- 
landers marched  all  night  over  a  rugged,  boggy  moor, 
only  to  find  it  impossible  after  all  to  reach  the  enemy's 
camp  before  daylight.  They  had  to  struggle  back  to 
Culloden. 

The  next  day  Cumberland,  with  his  fresh,  well-fed 
soldiers,  attacked  the  tired  Highlanders,  who  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  but  one 
sea-biscuit  each.  Nevertheless  when  they  tried  their 
old  plan  of  a  fierce  charge  the  first  line  of  the  English 
broke.  But  the  second  stood  firm.  Discipline  con- 
quered at  last ;  this  time  the  Highlanders  wavered, 
broke  and  fled. 

Charles  Edward  himself  escaped  from  the  battlefield. 
For  five  months  he  wandered  about  in  the  islands  and 
mountains  of  the  Western  Highlands.     When  the  islands 
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wen,  }mnir  ^,nchM  for  |,i,„  1...  wan  mw,]  l.v  n  la.lv 
na,n..l  Flora  Macdonal.l.  who  ;;ot  |.i,„  ov.r  fron.  Skv  t'o' 
the  mainland  di,si;nis.d  us  h.-r  waitinK-n.ai.l.  O./tl.is 
occ«H.o„  lu.  nearly  l..tray..l  ImnsHf  l.y  tl...  awkwa,.] 
way  ni  which  lu,  walk.il. 

For  many  weeks  he  Iive,l  with  some  outlaws  in  a  cave. 
Tl.e  EnKhsh  (Jovenunent  set  a  reward  of  £30.000  n.H.n 
JuH  head,  bnt  though  his  s..cret  was  known  to  h.HHlreds 
of  poor  i)eopIe,  not  one  dreanu<l  of  U-traying  him  At 
loHt  he  got  alxmwl  a  French  frigate  «n<l  escapi.l 

After  this  relx-llion  a  great  deal  of  their  iK)W.>r  w,is 
taken  from  the  Highland  chiefs.  „„d  Scotland  settlc.1 
down  mto  a  peaceable,  i)rosjK.i-otis  cotnitry. 

William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham. 

After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  ther.  Mere  four 
kn.gs  nanuHl  George.  The  first  two  wc.e  really  more 
Gennan  than  English.  Towanls  the  end  of  the  reic^n  of 
George  II.  England  got  into  war  with  Franc<.  an<rfro„, 
that  tnne,  for  n.ore  than  fifty  years,  with  onh-  short 
intervals  of  peace,  the  two  countries  went  on  fi.htiuir 
each  other.  ^ 

Yet  the  strange  part  of  it  was  that  though  the  two 
kingdoms  were  so  long  at  war  none  of  th..  fightin<.  took 
place  m  England  and  very  little  of  it  in  Franct""  The 
battles  were  nearly  all  in  America  or  in  India  or  at  s..a 
For  both  England  and  France  were  h-ginning  to  have 
colonies,  and  each  country  wanted  to  control  Xorth 
America  and  India  and  the  ocean  that  lay  Ix-tween 
them. 
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Thii  wiir  in  AiiH-iifu  luid  India  was  cjillrd  tin-  Srvcn 
YiiiiM"  War  Im-cuum.'  it  liist.-il  fr.»m  175<;  to  ITlDl.     It  wuh 
niixi'd  up  witli  ii  ^jn-at  Kun»iM'an  war,  in  which  Fmncf 
and  AuHtriii  wm-  tl^rhtinjj  aj^ainst   TrUMMia,  a  state  in  the 
north  of  (Inniany  which  wan  fast  hiconiinj;  powerful 
UJid.T  a  v«iy  Hi'VtT  M(>ldi<r-kin«j.   Knd. rick  tlie  (Jrcat. 
En;,daiid  t(M.k  the  si.lc  of  I'mssia  in  tliis  Kur«)iMan  war. 
Knirland    iH'.'d.d    a    capaMr    Kiidtr,   and    happily   the 
iH>«'d  linaijjht  tlic  man.     His  name   was   William    Pitt. 
"I  am  Hurc,"  he  said,  "that  I  can  save  the  country,  and 
that  no  one  else  can."     And  he  did  save  it.     The  jieople 
trusted  him,  and  he  taujjht  them  to   trust   themselves. 
It  was  said  that  "no  man  ever  entere<l  his  closet  who  did 
not  come  out  of  it  a  braver  man."     In  a  little  time  hc^ 
made  Enijli.shmen  so  courajjeous  and  self  .sacriticinj;   in 
wrvinjr  their  c<»untry   that  tlu-y    won    for  her  ;,M»'ater 
glory  than  she  ha<l  ever  had  In-fore. 

Pitt  was  one  of  the  j,'reatest  speakers  there  has  ever 
been  in  the  En«,disli  Parliament.  He  was  a  noble-lookinj; 
man,  tall  and  graceful,  with  bright,  flaslung  eyes,  and 
his  voice  was  very  beautiful.  When  he  was  stirred  up 
himself  he  could  also  stir  his  hearers  and  make  them 
a<'ree  with  almost  everything  he  said.  When  he  was 
angry  they  trembled  at  his  very  look. 

The  best  part  of  it  was  that  he  almo.st  always  spoke 
on  the  side  of  justice  and  liberty,  and  was  indignant  at 
anything  bise  or  mean.  He  had  won  respect  by  being 
perfectly  honest  and  pure  when  every  one  around  him 
was  giving  or  taking  bribes.  This  was  especially  to  liis 
Vionour  because  for  many  years  he  was  a  jHwr  man.     He 
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hiul  norhiiiu  l.iit  his  .mil  ahility  to  l...||>  |,iiii  |-.,iw.,r.l. 
ICi'  wnntcl  iM)\v.r  v,iy  much  Ucuuh..  h.-  kii.w  h.'  .uuM 
um  it  wril. 


WILLIAM  Pirr  (U)HO  CHATHAM). 


Although  he  had  Wii  in  Parliament  nmny  years,  h." 
had  not  as  yet  taken  any  important  part  in  tin-  ifovern- 
ment.  He  had  ijenerally  been  eniployrd  in  sliowinj,'  up 
the  faults  of  the  iniiuHter^.     Wnlpole  UKed  seonitully  to 
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speak  of  Pitt  and  some  otluT  younj;  men  who  vcvro  his 
friends  as  the  "  Boys."  But  th»!  "  Boys  "  lielped  to  (h-ive 
Walpole  from  power.  Pitt,  of  course,  had  his  faults.  He 
was  proui  and  scornful,  an<l  this  made  him  many  enemies. 

At  la.st  ritt  became  really  the  head  of  the  fJovernment, 
though  lie  was  only  called  a  Secretary  of  State.  No 
other  minister  had  ever  been  so  much  beloved  by  the 
people.  They  liked  to  call  him  the  "  (Ircat  Commoner," 
Ix'cause  at  this  time  he  had  no  title,  but  was  a  simple 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  the  first 
English  minister  who  looked  for  support  not  to  the 
king,  or  to  the  powerful  Whig  party  in  Parliament,  but 
to  the  English  people.  Yet  Pitt  did  not  mind  risking 
the  people's  displeasure  when  he  thought  they  were 
wrong. 

Almost  as  soon  as  Pitt  began  to  manage  the  war  the 
English  lx?gan  to  win  one  glorious  vict<jry  after  another. 
This  was  partly  because  lie  knew  how  to  choose  the 
best  men  there  were  to  command  his  fleets  and  armies, 
and  how  to  fill  them  with  the  resolve  to  succeed.  He 
seikL  '^^Jeneral  James  Wolfe  to  take  Quebec,  the  French 
capital  of  Canada.  We  shall  Kee  when  we  are  rejvding 
the  stoiy  of  Canada  how  grandly  he  succeeded. 

The  Ri'iiK^  year  the  English  admirals  Ro<lney,  Boscawen, 
and  Hawke  were  beating  the  French  by  wa.  Hawke 
pursued  a  French  fl»'et  into  Quiberon  Bay,  on  the  west 
coast  of  France.  The  French  admiral  placed  his  ships 
for  safety  among  rocks  and  shoals. 

Hawke  prepaii'<l  to  follow  him.  A  gale  was  blowing, 
and  the  pilot  told  him  it  was  unsafe  to  venture  into  such 
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dan«;orou.s  phuvs.  •  V„„  l,,iv,.  .1..,,,.  ynur  ihuy,"  n.,,li,..l 
Huwk...  "in  wurniiifr  „„.;  „„„.  nluy  my  cnlrrs  m,.l  I.-.v 
me  aloncrsido  of  the  Fivneh  n.l.niiai."  It  was  ,1<„„..  «,h1 
a  coinpl.-te  victory  follow.Ml.  Kn^rla,,,!  U'v.um^  c-oiiii.l,.t,.|y 
mistress  «»f  Mic  sriis. 


Lord  Clive. 
In  tl.o  early  part  of  the  rei^ni  of  O.-or^o  II.  there  Mas 
Hvin^r  at  Market  Drayton,  in  Shropshire,  a  nau<;hty,  i.He 
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l»oy  naiDed  Robert  Clive.    He  was  always  fi«;htin-     (Jne 
<lay  he   terri«ed  every  one  by  climbing   up  tlie   lofty 
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church  steeple,  and  sitting  on  a  stone  spout  at  the  top. 
When  he  was  seventeen  his  father,  a  country  jrt'ntlenum 
was  ghid  to  ship  hitn  off  to  India  as  a  clerk  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  C'ompany. 

India  did  not  then  belonj;  to  Britain.  At  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reijjn  the  East  India  Company  had  In-en 
formed  to  trade  there.  In  the  n'i<,ni  of  Charles  I.  the 
Company  bfjU^dit  some  land  at  Madi-as,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  peniasula,  and  built  a  fort.  Charles  II.,  when  he 
married  Catherine  of  Portugal,  obtained  from  her  father 
Bombay,  on  the  Wfest  side  of  India,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Ea.st  India  Company.  In  the  time  of  William  III.  an 
English  fort  was  built  at  Calcutta,  on  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  Ganges,  in  the  north-east  of  India. 

When  Clive  went  out,  this  was  all  that  belonged  to 
the  East  India  Company.  It  wante<l  to  trade,  not  to 
conquer.  The  rest  of  India  belongt^i  to  native  prine«'s. 
But  the  French  were  also  making  settlements  there,  and 
were  at  this  time  far  more  powerful  than  the  English 
Their  governor  had  cleverly  secured  the  friendship  of 
some  of  the  nativ;  princes  by  helping  them  in  their  .juar- 
rels  with  others.  He  was  the  first  to  drill  native  soldiers 
in  the  European  ftushion.     They  were  called  sepoys. 

Clive  was  so  lonely  and  miserable  when  he  first  went 
out  that  he  even  tried  to  shoot  himself.  But  when  thf 
pistol  which  he  snapped  at  his  own  head  twice  failed  to 
go  off,  though  quite  properly  loaded,  he  ex«-laimed  that 
his  life  must  have  been  preservi'd  because  he  was  to  do 
something  great  with  it.  What  he  was  to  do,  was  to 
found  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
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Wlion  Clive  wjih  alxjut  tvventy-Hvi-  yoai-s  old  tin*  Eiwt 
India  Company,  iK-int;  alarnu'<l  at  the  power  of  the 
French,  called  for  ^^oldit•  rs,  and  lie  jjladly  otfered  to  serve. 
Having  alrejuly  U'conie  known  as  a  very  l)rave  man,  he 
was  sent  to  seize  Arcot,  a  foititted  town  hel(jn<'ini'  to  a 
native  princes  who  was  friendly  to  the  French. 

As  he  approjiched  the  «jates  of  tlus  town,  a  violent 
thundei-Ntorm  came  on.  The  garriso?)  of  Arcot  exju'cted 
that  Clive  would  Ht<ip  to  take  shelter,  hut  wln'n  they 
saw  him  marchinij  on  (|uite  unconcernedly,  they  were 
so  struck  hy  his  }M>l(lne.sH  that  they  ran  away  and  left 
Arcot  to  him. 

Before  long  Clive's  little  force  in  Arcot  wan  Ix'sie^H 
by  an  innnense  army.  They  held  out  bravely,  but  at 
last  it  seemed  its  if  hunger  would  force  them  to  »«r- 
render.  Only  a  little  rice  was  left  for  his  men  to  eat. 
Some  of  them  were  sepoys,  and  the.se  faithful  fellows 
now  came  to  Clive  and  begged  that  he  would  give  all 
the  rice  to  his  English  soldiers,  and  leave  them  only  the 
wart^u-  it  U!iH  boiled  in,  as  they  could  do  with  less 
nourishment  than  European,s. 

A  native  prince  who  had  hoou  hired  to  help  the 
English  had  for  soeie  time  kept  away.  But  when  he 
heard  how  gallantly  Clive  wa«  holding  out  in  Arcot  he 
marched  to  relieve  him.  H+-  said  that  h^  utner  Ijefore 
believed  that  Englishmen  could  tight,  but  t'l!^,  he  would 
willingly  help  them  now  th»t  he  saw  the\  ha<l  spirit 
enough  to  he  If  themselves. 

Hearing  f»f  his  approtich,  the  1>^siegers,  after  one  more 
vain  attem|k  to  storm  the  place,  lai.sed  the  .siege.     After 
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this  tlie  French  power  in  hulUi  stcmlily  dt'clined,  ami 
tlmt  of  thi!  Eiiijlisli  increased. 

Soon  afterwards  Clive  went  lioine  to  England  for  a 
rest,  and  waH  received  witlv  ^reat  lionour.  His  family 
could  scarcely  Ixilieve  tliat  "nautjlity  Bol)l)y"  had  l)econie 
so  threat  a  man.  His  father  was  heard  to  j;rowl  out 
that,  after  all,  the  lK)o})y  nnist  have  luwl  something  in 
him. 

When  Clive  returned  to  Tndia  ho  was  greeted  hy 
terrihh^  new.s.  Bengal,  the  north-eastern  part  of  India, 
was  ruled  hy  a  n;;tive  prince  named  Surajah  Dowlah. 
Knowinjj  that  the  English  merchants  at  Calcutta  were 
rich,  he  seized  the  phic*'  and  all  the  English  in  it.  The 
prisoners,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  Englishmen  and 
one  Englishwoman,  were  driven  into  a  dungeon  called 
the  "  Bljick  Hole,"  a  little  room  mea.suring  only  18  feet 
one  way,  and  15  feet  the  other,  and  with  only  two  tiny 
wi':dows,  harrcHl  with  iron. 

It  was  sunnner,  and  the  heat  in  India  is  far  greater 
than  in  the  very  hottest  weather  we  ever  have  in 
Cana<la.  The  poor  prisoners  knew  they  mu.st  soon  die 
for  want  «rf  air.  They  crit^l  for  mercy  :  they  tried  to 
ImYtf  the  gtiai-ds  outside  ;  hut  all  in  vain.  They  Ix^gged 
frjT  water,  hut  when  some  wjis  hrought,  as  is  the  custom 
of  the  Eji.st,  in  skins,  it  wsis  found  that  the  skins  were 
too  large  to  In?  passed  hetween  the  bars  of  the  windows. 

The  wretched  prisoners  struggled  madly  for  the  least 
drop,  tranjpling  each  other  down  in  their  frantic  efforts 
to  reach  it.  The  cruel  guards  only  laughed  at  them, 
When  morning  came,  and  the  doors  were  at  last  opened. 
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out  „f  tlH.  l„„„Ir.,l  „„,l  forn-six  ,vl,„  h,ul  ,.„t,.r„l  „„,„ 
tw™tv.tl,r,.„  ,,„.,t|,.  „„„,,.,  „,,,,^^^_.^,,  ^_^_^  ^^^.^^         only 

U.ve  »«,,  c«„„.  t.,  „v,.„K,.  Ins  „,„r,l,.>«l  coiiiiin-,,,,-,, 

:■*""";•"«' "•"'■"• r  «»„.;.,.,.  K,„.„,„.:,:' 

18,000  h.,.^  »,|,|,e„  a„,l  50  ,„.>,•  ^„„»,  „a,,,  ,„.,.«„  .,v 
W  yoke  of  wliit,-  (.x.-n.  ' 

Cliv.  wa«  v.ry  uncortuin  whether  he  ou^^ht  to  .ive 
bat  le  aKa.n,st  such  f.arful  o.lds.  Hut.  afte^sittin/fo, 
n  hour  hy  .,...„  in  a  sha.ly  ,.,ve  and  t,.inK-if,  it 
ov.r  he  resolvecl  to  risk  it.  Jn  th-  Uttl.  of  IWv 
which  was  fought  the  next  Hay.  2^  nl  .J„„.,  ,7.57  he  w,!, 
^>n.pletely  victon<,u.s,an.l  the  English  ..ea.n,.  n.a.st..r.  of 
Bengal.     Huh  wa.s  the  l..g,„ning  of  our  Indian  Kn.pire. 

Oeorge  III.  and  Oeorge  Wathiagton, 

When  George  II.  died.  h.  was  succeeded  Uy  his  .rand- 
Hon,  George  III.,  his  eldest  son.  Frederick,  havin^  di.-d 
before  h„n.  The  people  were  dehghted  with  th..ir;onn. 
kmg,  because  he  was  a  l>orn  En,;;.sh.nan  and  'spok^ 
r-nghsh  insteml  of  German. 

When  hea.scended  the  throne  h.  had  o,,.  i.l.a  tinnly 
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a  real  king  and  to  chooHe  wliat  ininiMtoi-H  lie  likud,  and 
make  them  do  what  he  wished. 

Now  George  III.  was  not  a  bad  man.  Yet  thi.s  foolish 
wish  to  govern  as  he  pleased  did  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
for  he  was  dull  and  selfish,  and  terribly  obstinate. 
Because  he  was  king  he  had  a  great  deal  of  jjower,  and 
he  used  his  power  very  Imdly 

By  this  time  the  Englishmen  who  had  gone  from  time 
to  time  to  live  in  Auierica  had  built  many  towns  and 
cities,  and  were  very  prosperous.  Tln!y  were  far  better 
oft'  than  the  French  who  had  gone  to  liv(!  in  Canada,  for 
the  English  were  free,  while  the  French  always  had  to 
do  just  what  they  were  told.  Those  who  go  away  from 
their  own  ctmntry  to  make  a  new  home  in  another  land 
are  called  colonists,  and  the  places  where  they  live  are 
called  coloniea  So  the  English  of  one  qr  two  hundred 
years  ago  spoke  of  Massachusetts  an<l  Virginia  as 
colonies  just  as  they  now  H|)eak  of  Canada  and 
Australia. 

Now  one  of  the  greatest  .•in<l  sjuldest  eflfects  of  King 
George's  foolish  olwtinacy  "vs  the  great  war  with  the 
coUmists  that  is  calle<l  i.-  American  Revolution.  It 
came  about  because  the  king  and  his  minister,  Lord 
North,  wanted  to  tax  the  colonies.  The  colonists  insisted 
that  Englishmen  could  be  taxed  only  by  their  own 
consent.  They  said  that  since  they  were  not  represented 
in  Parliament  they  should  not  be  taxed.  England  was 
their  mother  country,  and  they  loved  her  lus  Canadians 
do  now,  but  they  could  not  give  up  to  her  the  right  to 
control  their  own  taxes. 


•  •Bra-KF'^  -»b*i1Si;"»aF:»lI,  **»!»-. 
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The  kinj;  .-uul  his  iiiinistcrs  km-vv  ihvy  wm*  floini,'  a 
dangerous  thing,  unrl  tlu-y  tn('<l  t<»  do  it  ii»  .lim-ivnt 
ways.  First  they  tried  what  was  ealle.|  the  Stamp  Act. 
making  peopK-  put  stamps  like  (aw  postage  stamps  on  all 
kinds  of  legal  i)apers.  Then  they  tried  duties  on  lead 
and  glass  and  tea.  iJut  the  colonists  and  a  g<M)d  many 
of  the  English  at  home  too,  were  so  angry  at  all  this 
that  at  hist  the  king  took  oH"  all  the  dtjties  except  the 
one  on  tea.  The  colonists  then  said  that  even  one  tax 
was  wrong,  and  that  th.y  would  not  pay  it.  So 
just  as  John  Hampd.-n  refused  to  pay  the  tax  laid 
by  Charles  I.  the  Americans  lefused  to  pay  the  tax 
on  tea. 

The  best  men  in  the  Engli.sh  Pfirliam.nt,  m.-n  like 
Burke  and  I^)rd  Chatham,  .support<-d  the  colonist.s.  Jiut 
the  king  was  stul>boni,  an<I  sjiid  he  would  make  them 
pay.  Then  there  were  riot.s.  A  nuiidM-r  of  IJo.ston  men 
dres.sed  as  Indians  went  on  l)oard  some  ships  in  Boston 
harlK)r  and  threw  a  lot  of  t.a  into  the  sea.  This  is 
sometimes  calle«l  the  Boston  (e.i-party.  But  it  made  the 
king  more  angry  and  sluhhorn  than  ever 

The  colonists  now  Ix-gan  to  arm,  and  more  troops  were 
sent  out  fron»  England.  A  Congress  was  elected,  in 
which  persons  ch(»Hen  !)y  the  different  colonies  met  to 
decide  what  was  to  he  done.  In  1775  tiirhtin'--  U'lrjin 
Some  English  ,s()l(liei-.s,  who  had  been  .sent  to  seize  arms 
and  stores  collected  by  the  Americans  at  a  place  near 
Boston,  were  tired  on,  as  they  were  returning,  from 
l)ehind  stone  walls  and  hedges,  and  many  were  killed 
and  wounded. 
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S<x)ii  afttTwards  the  British  triinl  to  nvizv  a  liei^lit 
overl(H)kin{;  their  camp  at  I^wton,  where  the  AiiiericaiiM 
ha<l  Htronjjiy  entrenched  tlu>njs»'lves.  Twice  they  M'ere 
beaten  ImicU  ;  and  they  only  took  th(!  hill  in  the  end 
lx!cause  the  Americans  had  use<l  up  all  their  j^wder  and 
.shot  and  had  to  lx.'at  a  retreat. 

The  next  year,  on  4th  .Inly  1776,  the  American 
colonies  joined  in  jjublishinj;  a  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, in  which  they  solemnly  (U'chs  -d  that  they  were  a 
free  nation,  and  wonld  no  long«'r  obey  King  George. 

Yet  a  great  many   Americans  were  not  really  very 
much  in  earnest  in  wishing  to  separate  from  England. 
If  (ieorg»!  III.  would  only  have  given  way  al)»)ut  tax- 
ation, they   wonld   have   been  very  content  to  stay  Jis 
they  wen'.     They  were  not  ready  to  sjicritice  everything 
for  tlu'  cause  of  freedom,  a.s  the  Dutch  had  bt'en  when 
they    let   in    the    sea    to    drive   out    the.  French.      The 
diHeri'ut  colonies    quarrelled  and    were  jealous  of  each 
other,  instead  of  all  joining  heartily  against  the  British. 
If  it  had  not  Ix-en  for  a  few  men  who  were  really  in 
earnest,   America    might    not    have    Ix^come    free.     The 
greatest  of  these  wa.s  tlu'ir  Connnaniler-in-Chief,  George 
Washington.     He    was   a    wealthy    country    gentleman, 
Ix'longing  to   the  eolotiy  of   Virginia,    who,  during  the 
Seven    Years'    War,    bad     slu)wn     himself  a  brave    and 
skilfid  soldier. 

Washington  was  a  (juiet,  modest  man,  who  never 
thought  al)out  himself,  but  was  ready  to  bear  anything 
for  the  sakt'  of  his  country.  Although  naturally  hot- 
tempered,  he   hud  trained   himself  to  be   very  patient, 
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calm,  and  just.  People  knew  that  nothing;  „„  oarth 
would  make  WaHhin^ton  toll  a  li,-.  ,„•  l.reak  a  prunuM,.. 
or  do  a  dishonourahl*'  net. 

The  be.st  thinif  about  WaMhiuiftou  w,im  that  ho  nover 
let  any  difficultie.s  discourajr,.  hi,,,,  but  just  wont  on 
quietly  doin^  \m  best.  Yet  there  never  whh  a  general 
who  had  more  difficult  arnii..H  to  conui.an.l.  Thoro  was 
the  making  „f  very  g,xxl  8oldio,-s  in  the  cloni.sts.  Tlu-y 
were  brave,  hanjy  fell„w.s.  capital  shotn.  an.j  .,uick  in 
leannng  military  duties,  but  thoy  wore  unwilling  to 
subnnt  to  discipline  and  ol)ey  their  officers. 

As  many  of  them  really  cared   very  little  alK,ut  the 
cause  Hi  which  they  were  fightiug.  and  grudge.l  every 
hour  away  from  their  farms  and    familios,  thoy  would 
only  enlist  for  very  short  times.     Bosi,les  Washin.rton 
could  not  get  the  Govennnent  to  pay  them  regularly  or 
supply  them  with  what  they  nee<lo(l.     His  tr(K,ps  were 
often  nearly  st^irving.     No  one   but   Washington  could 
have  kept  such  an  army  together  at  all.     But  though 
often  beaten,  he  never  despaired  ..r  minsod  any  chance  ui 
success.     The  British  generals,  on  tho  other  ha,.d,  nnsmKl 
many  chances  of  beating  bin.,  and  were  very  stupid  and 
careless. 

The  iuHi  gn.at  .idvantage  that  the  Amoricans  gainwl 
wa«  that,  two  years  after  the  war  In-gan,  they  coirtrivod 
to  surround  an  English  goui-ral,  at  a  plao,.  callod 
Saratoga,  up  in  the  north,  and  compollod  his  whole 
anny  to  surrondcT. 

^  Direcily  afterwanls  thoy  g„t  help  f,„,n  France.     The 
French  bore  a  grudge  against  England  bocuu.sc  of  the 
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bentinj;  Hhe  liiul  given  tlit-in  in  th<*  liwt  war,  and  wore 
gljul  «>f  an  <)piM>rtunity  to  takt-  tlu-ir  rev»'nj(e.  Tlu-y 
sent  niont'y,  sol<lici-H,  and  Hhipn  to  the  colonistn,  and 
pioniiscd  to  niak*^  war  with  Knj;hind  until  she  acknow- 
ledged tlii^  iiid«'|«'ndi'nc'e  of  America. 

In  hix  heart  I^)i-«1  Nortli  tlion^'ht  it  wronf,'  and  useleHS 
to  ^'o  on  with  the  war,  and  oidy  did  so  hecause  tlie  kinjf 
was  set  ujxtn  it.  lint  beini;  now  ratlier  frij,ditoned,  he 
ottered  to  ^'ive  up  everything;  that  tlu;  Anit-ricans 
complained  of  if  they  would  not  ask  for  independence. 

Ev«'n  ('hatham  could  not  brinj,'  himself  to  aj;ree  to  the 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  En^dand.  He  was  now 
ohl  and  ill,  hut  when  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  K"'"^' 
to  proiK>se  in  Parliann'ut  that  the  independence  of 
America  should  U'  rect)fruised  he  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords  to  speak  ajjaiust  it. 

Wrapped  in  flannel,  and  leaninj;  on  crutches,  the  old 
statesman  was  le<l  in  by  his  son-in-law  and  his  younjf 
son,  William  Pitt.  The  Lonls  li.stened  to  him  respect- 
fully, but  they  could  scarcely  hear  his  words.  He  kej)t 
forjjettin^  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  repeating  the 
same  sentences  over  and  over  again. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  answered  him  very  gently. 
Chatham  rose  to  speak  again,  staggered,  and  fell  down 
in  a  tit.  He  was  carried  out  of  the  House,  and  died 
after  a  few  d   vs. 

S(X)n  aftei  \ar<ls  .Spain  jointnl  in  the  war  against 
England,  chietty  lHcau.se  she  wanted  to  get  back 
Gibraltar.  England  was  in  \«ry  great  danger.  The 
French    and   Spanish    Ihiets    sailed    up   and   <l(>wn    the 
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Channel,  and  there  was  no  English  fleet  strong  enough 
to  fight  them.  Before  long  England  was  also  at  war 
with  Holland.  She  had  not  a  friend  in  Eui'ope.  In 
India  a  powerful  native  prince  seized  the  opportiniity  to 
tiy  and  drive  the  English  out  of  the  countrj'.  Still 
George  III.  refused  to  yield  an  inch  to  what  the 
Americans  asked. 

At  last  the  English  army  in  America,  under  Cornwallis, 
was  shut  up  in  Yorktown,  a  seaport  in  Virginia.  The 
Americans  hemmed  them  in  on  the  land  side,  and  the 
French  fleet  hlocked  them  up  by  sea.  Cornwallis  was 
obliged  to  surrender  with  his  whole  army. 

When  the  news  readied  England  every  one  knew  it 
was  useless  to  struggle  longer.  Lord  North  resigned. 
Peace  was  made  in  1783,  and  England  recognised  the 
independence  of  America. 

The  war  with  France  and  Spain  ended  better  for 
England.  Admiral  Rodney  gained  a  splendid  victory 
over  the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies.  But  the  most 
glorious  event  of  the  war  was  the  successful  defence  of 
Gibraltar  })y  General  Elliot.  For  three  years  the 
fortress  had  been  besieged  by  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  before  peace  was  concluded  they 
were  very  anxious  to  take  it. 

In  September  1782  the  two  fleets  made  a  determined 
attack  on  the  town.  They  had  with  them  ten  huge 
floating  l)atteries  carrying  great  guns.  These  wer-^ 
brought  to  within  half-a-mile  of  the  fortress,  and  opened 
a  tremendous  tire  uixjii  it. 
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But  Ellu.t  on  Lis  si<l,.  fi,..,|  ,....l-lK,t  o,u,„on-l,all,s  ,xt 
thou,,  set  then,  on  fi.v  „„..  art..,-  nnotl,..,-,  an.I  .l,.stn,v...I 
tlie,„  all.  A  f.w  <kvs  lat.  r  a  Britis).  ih-.t  un.l.r  i:,,-.! 
How.,  rehovod  tho  luToic  jjarris,.,,  cf  (Jil.raltar.  ACtcT 
this  France  and  Spain  um<k.  peace  with  Kn-dand. 


William  Pitt. 

At  the  end  of  the  American  war,  En<,dand  ha.1  lost 
tlie  proud  place  she  had  held  an.on^st  other  nations  in 
the  days  of  Clmtluuu.  Once  n.ore  she  had  need  of  a 
great  nnnister  to  restore  her  to  power  and  prosperity 
There  was  one  statesman  from  whom  people  had  hoped 
great  tlungs ;  lus  name  was  Charles  James  Fox. 

Fox  had  many  faults;  he  .vas  much  cjiven  to  drinkincr 
and  gambling.    But  he  was  so  sweet-ten.pered  and  faith" 
ful  to  Ins  friends  that  no  one  could  help  loving  him 
He  had  a  tender  heart,  that  could  not  bear  to  see  any 
one  ill-treated  or  oppressed. 

But  a  greater  man  than  Fox  was  Willian.  Pitt,  second 
son  of  the  great  Lord  Chatluun.  He  was  wonderfully 
clever  as  a  child,  though  so  delicate  that  it  did  n(,t  seem 
hkely  that  he  would  live  to  manhood.  His  father  who 
was  very  fond  and  proud  of  him,  always  n.eant  him  to 
l)e  a  statesman,  and  carefully  trained  hin.  for  this,  takincr 
great  pains  to  teach  Jiim  to  speak  well,  and  talkin^r  to 
hnn  about  politics  when  he  was  still  (,uite  a  little  boy. 
Pitt  was  nineteen  when  his  father  died.  He  entenxl 
Parliament  when  lie  was  twenty-one,  and  at  twenty-four 
was  Prime  Minister. 
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Pitt  and  Fox  l)ncuino  rivals,  and  continued  sncli  till 
tlu!  end  of  Pitt's  lilV.  For  j'oars  when  Pitt  had  made  a 
splendid  speech  in  the  House  of  Coninions,  Fox  would 
get  up  and  answer  Ijini  in  another  just  as  fine.  Many 
people  said  that  there  never  were  two  such  speakers  in 
the  House  at  the  sanie  time  before. 

Pitt  was  as  diffei-ent  as  possible  from  Fox.  He  wjxs 
much  younger:  a  tall,  thin,  pale  man,  who  held  himself 
stiffly,  and  looked  haughty  and  scornful.  Only  his  very 
few  dear  friends  knew  how  affectionate  lie  oould  Ije. 
Most  people  respected  and  trusted  him  rather  than  loved 
him.   But  he  remained  Prime  Minister  for  seventeen  years. 

Pitt  was  one  of  the  first  English  statesmen  who  saw 
how  foolish  the  old  notion  was  that  it  was  bad  for  one 
country  if  other  countries  were  well  off.  This  idea  had 
made  each  country  refuse  to  trade  with  its  neighbours  for 
fear  of  making  them  richer,  instead  of  buying  the  goods 
it  wanted  wherever  it  could  get  them  best  and  cheapest. 
He  pursuaded  Parliament  to  make  a  treaty  with  France 
by  which  g<xxis  were  allowed  to  be  sent  from  one  country 
to  the  other  without  having  to  pay  very  high  duties. 

There  was  one  trade,  however,  that  he  wanted  to  stop. 
This  was  the  slave-trade.  Ever  since  the  reicfn  of 
Elizabeth,  the  English,  as  well  as  other  nations,  had 
made  a  regular  business  of  catching  negroes  in  Africa, 
and  shipping  them  over  the  Atlantic  to  work  in  the 
tobacco  plantations  of  Virginia  and  the  sugar  plantations 
of  the  West  Indies. 

Besides  the  misery  of  being  torn  away  from  their 
homes   and   families,   the   poor   negroes    went    through 
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Lornb  o  s„ff..,.in^..s  on  tl,.  voya;;o.  Tl..-  .slnv....sl.ips 
cros.s..cl  tl.o  hottest  purt  of  ,1...  A.lan.ie  (hv,.,,  v.-t  til 
s  aves  won.  pac-kod  so  clos.-ly  in  the  holds  <,f  th.\-.vss,.ls 
lutt  thoy  couhl  scurn-Iy  Invatho.  When  their  liu.hs 
became  stiff  for  want  of  room  to  move  freely,  tli.y  were 
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brouglit  up  on  deck  and  Ho^r.ed,  to  make  then,  jump 
iibout.  The  slave-traders  used  lo  tell  the  people  how 
glad  the  slaves  were  to  o(,  to  America,  and  how  merrily 
they  danced  on  deck.    A  great  many  died  on  the  vova-e 
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to  America.    Tf  forxl  ran  sliort  (thougli  they  were  always 
half-starved     i.Jie  weakest  were  sonietinies  thrown  ov«>r-. 
board  alive. 

It  was  a  young  man  named  Clarkson  who  first  made 
it  his  business  to  find  out  these  horrible  things  from  the 
Liverpool  sailors,  and  to  let  the  English  people  know 
about  them.  A  very  good  man,  William  Wilberforce,  a 
member  of  Parliament,  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to 
getting  the  slave-trade  abolished,  and  it  was  he  who 
interested  Pitt  in  the  matter.  Soon  afterwards,  Wilber- 
force fell  ill,  and,  believing  himself  to  be  dying,  he  made 
Pitt  solemnly  promise  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Happily  Wilberforce  recovered.  Pitt  brought  a  bill 
into  Parliament  to  abolish  the  slave-trade,  and  made  a 
magnificent  speech  about  it.  Fox  for  once  spoke  warmly 
on  the  same  side.  But  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  pass  it.  They  said  it  was  not  right  to  interfere  with 
other  people's  property.  Black  people  seemed  to  them 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  propert}''  as  barrels  of  sugar. 

Pitt  did  not  persevere.  But  Fox  and  Wilberforce 
never  gave  up  until,  shortly  j  fter  Pitt's  death,  they  got 
Parliament  at  last  to  abolish  the  slave-trade. 
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The  Beginnings  of  Machinery— James  Watt. 

We  are  so  used  to  thinking  of  England  as  a  country 
ful'  of  great  towns  and  famous  for  its  manufactures,  that 
we  can  scarcely  realise  how  different  everything  was 
only  140  years  ago.  Before  the  reign  of  George  III. 
there  were  only  about  6,000,000  people  in  all  England. 


BEOINNIN(;S  OF  MACiriNERY -JAMES  WAIT      ,,,5 
They  wero  .u-urly  ull  .....ploy.l  i,.   i,,,..    ,,,„.^. 
couhl  o,.s,  y  .row  ,.„o„.I.  corn  to  f...vl  (|.,.,...seK vs.     Th.-i  ■ 
clue    wealth  was  the  wool  f.o.n  the  l.cks  of  their  slu-ep 
Lomlon  was  the  only  really  Jarcr,.  town. 

Now  there  are  .nore  than  32,000.000  people  in  Eu.Uu,] 
alone      Mo.st  of  these  people  live  in  lal-^.towns.    Vhlly 
have  to  nnport  hy  far  tlu.  ..eater  part  of  their  fo<.l  .Vom 
fore.g.  countnes.     Their  chief  wealth  is  coal.  iron,  an.l 
manufactured     articles,    especially    cotton    ...Is/  th 
inatenal  for  which  al.so  con.es  fron.  abroad.    %his  .re, 
cha.,ge.  which  has  alterc.1  the  whole  life  of  En,dislnnen 
took  place    or  the  n.ost  part  in  the  «M  thirt/years  <^ 
the  reign  of  (Jyorge  III.  ^ 

It  was  chiefly  brought  alx.ut  by  the  invention  of 
machinery  for  spinning  cotton  into  thread.  For  s<,n.e 
tune  there  had  been  a  cotton  nuuuifacture  in  England 
earned  on  cluefly  in  the  villages  round  Manclu-ster.  In 
most  of  the  cottages  the  father  was  a  weaver.  On  his 
hand-loom  he  wove  the  cotton  thread  into  calico  His 
wife  and  clnldren  spun  the  thread  for  bin.  out  of  the 
^h  do;vn  from  the  pods  of  the  cotton-plant,  which  was 
brought  chiefly  from  America  to  Liverpool. 

All  the  cotton  yarn  was  spun  by  hand  in  .in.de 
threads  on  a  spinning  wheel.  Spinning  took  so  mudi 
longer  .ban  weaving  that  the  weaver  could  never  .et 
enough  yarn  to  keep  his  loom  at  work,  even  though  he 
collected  It  from  all  the  small  fannhouses  near  his  home 
where  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  added  to  the' 
lanuly  income  by  spinning. 
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I5ut  wit li ill  a  few  years  of  one  iinotluT  two  or  tlircc 
men  iiivnitcd  new  ways  of  spiiiiiiii;,r  uiid  w«'jiviii<r  liy 
iimcliiiKry.  Tiicy  invciitt'd  iiim'liiii.s  that  couM  work 
far  jiion!  «iuickly  than  iiicii  coulil  tvcr  work  l>y  hand. 
Now  till'  (iiU'stion  was  how  to  iiiakc  the  inachiiifry  jjro. 

At  first  horses  wcic  used  to  tuiii  wheels.  Then  they 
were  turned  by  water.  Lastly,  the  <,'reat  di.scovery  was 
made  of  how  to  woik  nuichinery  l»y  steam.  Steam 
enj,'ines  had  been  used  lon;f  hefort-  this  tine,  chiefly  f(.r 
raising'  water  from  mines.  15ut  they  consumed  so  nnicli 
fuel  in  heatin<,'  the  steam  that  they  cost  too  much  to  Im 
genei'ally  used. 

This  difficulty  was  <;ot  over  hy  the  fjreat  engineer, 
James  Watt.  He  was  boin  ut  Greenock,  on  the  river 
Clyde,  in  1736.  Hi.s  father  was  a  carpenter  and  ship- 
wri<,dit.  Jame.s  was  a  weakly  child,  and  .seemed  rather 
dull  and  (juiet.  But  he  was  fond  of  drawinj,',  u.sinj,'  tools 
and  taking  his  toys  to  pieces  and  putting  them     >gether 
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When  they  were  having  tea  together  t)ne  day,  one  of 
his  aunts  said  to  him,  "  James  Watt,  I  never  saw  .such 
an  idle  boy  as  you  are.  For  the  last  hour  you  have  not 
spoken  a  word,  but  have  taken  the  lid  oti"  that  kettle 
and  put  it  on  again,  lujlding  a  spoon  over  the  steam 
watching  how  it  ri.ses  fioni  the  spout,  and  counting  the 
di'ops  it  falls  into. 

Mcst  likely  James  was  only  just  amusing  him.self  in 
this  way,  as  many  other  children  have  done.  But  it  was 
just  as  likely  that  he  w,.  -  gaining  sonie  o>  the  knowledge 
which  enabled  him  years  afterwards  tc  make  a  steam- 
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I'tif^ino  wliich  cnxM  U>  profitnhly  workwl,  U'cnxxm 
lu.t  wjistc  lifut  or  fu.-l  like  thf*  <,1.1  „ncs.     But  even  tf 
Hteum-fiij,Mno  wouM  only  move  a  ,-,k1  up  and  down,  and 
wjiH  of   no  use    for   working  machinery,  but  only  for 
pumping  up  '  ater. 

After  many  years  of  hard  struggle  and  disappoint- 
ment, Watt  was  taken  intt)  iwirtnership  by  Matthew 
Boidton,  a  rich  man  who  hml  large  iron-works  at  Soho, 
near  Birmingliam,  ri\d  after  many  patient  attempts  he 
made  Ids  second  great  discovery  of  a  st  jam-engine  which 
would  work  from  side  to  side,  turn  wheels,  and  set 
machinery  in  uiotioii.  All  machines  soon  began  to  be 
worked  by  steam 

To  make  steam  you  want  water  and  fuel.  To  make 
mjvchines  you  want  iron.  In  the  north  of  Britain  both 
coal  and  iron  are  abundant.  In  this  way  it  has  come 
alwut  that  the  north  is  the  manufacturing  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  the  most  thinly- 
peopled,  most  backwarcJ,  and  wildest  part  of  the  country 
Soon  grert  towns  sprang  up  —  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  and  Glas- 
gow—filled  with  quick-witted,  thoughtful  men,  as  men 
learn  to  be  when  they  manage  complicated  machiaery. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
was  a  te.  rible  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  as  a  result  it  was 
thought  beat  to  Stop  having  a  separate  Irish  Parliament. 
So  it  was  settled  that  after  January  1st,  1801,  there 
should  be  only  one  Parliament  for  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  to  which  all  three  countries  should  send 
members. 


BEOINNINO  (»F  MACIIINEUV-JaMES  WAT  •'      „«. 

un.UMl    into   the   ,.„..    kin..I<„.,  ,r    (v  ""^ 

In^liiml       T*  ^'"„'i«)iM  (.1     (,r.-at     Hntain    an«l 

iriland.      It   was  at   this   tin,.,   that   thr    Vuiuu    f    L 

the  separate  co.mtri.u  *-    "^ 

The  old  flH^,  of  E„^rlH„.l  was  a  ml  cross  .hH„e<l  Uk 
this  +,  „„  u  white  uroun.1      It  «•„«      n  T  .     ' 

k.lltHl  a  'Jm^'on.  and  ....  o„,.  iroM  coins  c.II  ,1 

there  i.s  a  picture  of  Sf   r  «overe,;r,,s 

1     1     X    \»;  .""^'-  '''  '^t-  f'«''"-;f«  «nd  the  .IraL'on     If  vrm 

St.    O.K„^„,    „,    „„^    ^.,.j,,    ,^    ^^.,^^  t   > 

"P"™'"*  "-  »'"'"  K-U...1  of  the  „:,!  ,|,„;  "■ 

Next  tl,e,e  i„  another  white  e,,»,,  ,„„,„.,,  ji^;.  j,,,., 

™  «  ">■«  ground.     That  i»  o„:,.,  the  eni  „f  .s  .  ^Ireu.' 

the   patn,„   ™„t  ut    Scotlau.l.     Thi.«    „,„,    ,,,  ^,  ' 

national  flag  „f  .Sc,,Ma„.l  ^'  "'" 

The  old  fl,.,.  „t  I    ,„,„,  ,,„ ,  ^_^^^ 

l««t  X    „,  a  wh.te  gn,und.    That  «■„«  the  o„»  „f  st 
Patnck  the  .n-eat  »ai„t  of  I..|a„d.     I„  the  fn,,,,  Lk 

th..  ■je,   er„™  „t  St.  Patrick  i»  ,  .„.  „, „  ^^^^ 

St^A,,dre„.,  w„.ch   »,..ve»   t,.  represeH   it,  „,,:  „hit„ 

In  thi,  way  v.-e  get   in   th„  Union  J„ek   the  three 
era,.,   together   and  th,,v  rep„...„t  th-    nnion  „    U 

iTl  T  '"'"^  """  "'«  K"«li»'.-".  .Sontsn  . 

«n,I  Inslnnen  fijjht  gallantly  .side  by  „ide,  and  for,  et  ,li' 
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Lord  Nelson. 
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LIRirrCNAXT  !*RL80!(  VOLCHTEKRINO  TO  BOARD  A  PRIZE  I!f  A  VIOLK!IT  OALR.— R.    WRBTAbb 

It  was  a  tjfMxl  thinj;  for  Enfjlaiul  that  she  ha<l  jrrown 
so  uiudi  richer,  tuul  that  the  imnibers  of  her  peopK;  liad 
iucruasud.     For  site  was  now  about  to  begin  a  long  war 
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with  Fnuic..,  in  wl.ic-h  mIw  h>v\  to  tiijlit  for  h.r  v.tv  lif»s 
uri.l  iH'tMlta  .  v.'iy  man  iitxl  .  ..ly  |Mimy  sli,.  |i,,.l. 
^  This  .iroM..  out  of  .1  ^ivHt  vUnw^,'  vvhii-h  t.)ok  j  Ian-  in 
FiaiKv.  and  u-hich  is  .-all...!  th.-  Kivnch  K.-vohition.     For 
a  Ion;;  tinn'  Franf.-  h.nl  h.-<-n  v.t\    l»a.lly  uu\  .rn.'cl.     At 
hwt,  alKMit  six  y.'ais  afl..|-  th.>   rnit.-l  States  had  won 
th.'ir  iri.lep.'n(l.iuM..  th.-  p.-opl.-  lost   th.-ir   i)ati.-nc(.  and 
h'isim  to  H(M'  wli.'lhcr  th.'v  r.    ,,d  not  ^'ct  a  iH-tt.-r  ^'(.v.th- 
uu'ut     But  th.y  mad.'  so  many  s,id  mistakes  and  tii.-.I 
tochan^'.-  thin;,'s  so  fast  that  th.-iv  w..|-..  .hvadful  Hots 
and  civil  wars.     I       a  tim.-  th.iv  was  no  law  at  all.  and 
th«'  jM'opIr  murdcn'il  and  ilj-trratcd  on.-  another  terrihly. 
Not   only    was   the    Kin^j    hi-h.-ad.-d,    as   ("'arlos    I.  of 
Eiij.,dand  had  Iwcn,  hut  the  Qui'.-ii,  too,  mid  a  ^Tcat  many 
innocL'nt  m-M  and  wonun  lost  tluir  lives.     Hve  and  hye 
other  couiitrus  Ixi^ran  to  inti"ifei-e  tnitil  all  Kun^pe  was 
at  war.    Spain  fought  on  the  side  of  Franee,  Imt  En<,'land 
and   Prussia  fou<;ht  a;,'ainst  h.-r.  and   there  were  many 
terrihie  Iwittles. 

Durintj  these  wars  oi'e  Fi-ench  ;xeneral  wa>     j  success- 
ful and   won  so  many   victories  that  after  a  time  the 
French    made    him     their    chief    and    called    hini    their 
Emperor.     His  name  was  Napoleon  JJonajjarte.      He  was 
really   an    Italian,   for    he    was    horn    in    the   isl.-ind  of 
Corsica.     But  Corsica  Im-Iou^t,.,!  to  France  just  then,  an<l 
as  Napoleon   went   to   French  schools  and   entered   the 
French  army  he  came  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  P'rench- 
man.     He  was  a  wonderful  .soldier,  and  after  a  tijut?  he 
made  France  more   powerful    than  .she   ha.l  ,.\er  Iji-en 
before.     He  was   .so   stron;:r  that    he    really  ruled   over 
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Genimny,  Holhind,  Spain  Jind  Italy  as  well  as  France. 
But  he  wa.s  not  able  to  invade  En<,'lan(l,  because  the 
En<rlish  ships  were  better  than  liis. 

At  last  he   made   up    his    mind   to   try   to  conquer 
To  do   this    he    had   to  cross   the   Englisli 
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Channel,  and  he  could  not  do  this  without  first  defeating 
the  English  fleet. 

Now  England  had  a  \ory  great  adiiiiral,  Lord  Nelson, 
and  Nelson  kiuw  that  he  must  present  NaiM>leon's  army 
fVom  landing  in  England.     He  had  already  fought  many 
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battles,  and  had  lust  an  eye  and  l)een  wounded  in  other 
ways.  His  sailors  loved  him  and  would  have  followed 
him  anywhere.     Spain  was  still  fighting  on  the  side  of 


NHLSOS  WOnNDKD  AT  lEN-RRIFFE.— R.   WFJTALL. 


France,  and  Nelson's  only  chance  was  to  defeat  the  com- 
bined French  and  .Spanish  Heets  so  badly  that  they 
would  never  again  try  to  invade  England. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1805  Nelson  embarked  on  his  fine 
old  ship,  the  "  Victory,"  at  Southsea,  and  soon  joined  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  Most  of  his  old 
captains  were  with  him  ;  never  was  such  a  number  of 
splendid  seamen  gathered  together  in  one  fleet. 

On  Sunday,  2l8t  October,  1805,  a  day  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  Englishmen,  Nelson  came  up  with  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  off  Cape  Trafalgar.  It  was  a 
misty  morning,  with  scarcely  any  wind,  and  only  the 
gentlest  swell  on  the  sea 

Nelson  had  tweAty-seven  line-of-battle  ships,  and  on 
board  everything  was  in  perfect  fighting  order.  Nelson 
had  explai?  «id  to  his  captains  what  he  meant  to  do,  and 
they  and  their  crews  knew  their  business  thoroughly. 
Every  man  was  at  his  proper  station,  and  perfect  silence 
was  kept  as  they  made  towards  the  enemy,  thirty-three 
French  and  Spanish  ships  of  many  different  builds  and 
sizes,  painted  all  sorts  of  colours,  and  gay  with  many  flags. 

At  11  A.M.  Nelson  was  seen  kneeling  in  his  cabin, 
praying  God  to  give  him  the  victory.  Then  he  went  on 
deck  and  ordered  a  signal  to  be  run  up  to  encourage  the 
whole  fleet.  This  famous  signal  ran,  "  England  expects 
that  every  man  will  do  his  duty  " 

The  English  ships  sailed  slowly  on  in  two  columns, 
one  led  by  Nelson  in  the  Victirry,  the  other  by  Colling- 
wood  in  the  Royal  Sovereign.  The  long  line  of  the 
enemy's  ships  was  broken  in  two  places,  and  the  great 
fight  was  soon  hotly  raging 

The  Vn'tory  was,  of  course,  in  the  very  thickest  of  it. 
One  of  the  ships  which  was  fighting  her  had  in  its  tops 
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sokliei's  armed  with  inuskots,  wlio  sliot  down  the  English 
crews  on  their  decks.  Nelson  wiis  pacing  up  and  down 
with  his  dear  friend,  Captain  Hardy.  Suddenly  he  fell. 
"  They  have  done  for  nie  at  last,  Hanly."  he  said,  as  his 
oiptain  stooped  over  him.  "  My  backbone  is  shot 
through."  As  he  was  carried  Ir'Iow,  with  his  one  hand 
he  drew  a  handkerchief  over  his  face  and  the  stairs  on 
his  uniform,  lest  his  men  should  see  who  he  was,  and  be 
discouraged. 

The  doctor  could  do  nothing  for  him.  Through  the 
long  day  he  lay,  fevered  with  the  pain  of  his  dreadful 
wound  and  parched  with  thirst,  yet  listening  eagerly  to 
tae  uproar  and  tumult  which  told  him  how  the  battle  was 
going  on.  From  time  to  time  he  heard  his  men  break 
into  a  cheer,  and  then  he  knew  that  another  of  the 
enemy's  ships  had  struck  her  colours  and  surrendered. 

At  last  Captjiin  Hai"dy  snatched  a  minute  to  come 
down  to  him.  "Well,  Hardy,  how  goes  the  day  with  us?  ' 
asked  Nelson  eagerly.  Hardy  replied  that  twelve  or 
fourteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  struck.  "  I  hope  none 
of  our  ships  have  struck,  Hardy,"  saia  Nelson,  "  No,  my 
lord,  no  fear  of  that."  Then  Hardy  had  to  return  to  his 
duties  on  deck,  while  Nelson  lay  quietly  waiting  for  death. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  Hardy  came  down  again  to 
tell  his  dying  chief  that  it  was  certain  that  fourteen  or 
fifteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  been  taken."  "  That  is 
well,''  answered  Nelson ;  "  but  I  had  bargained  for 
twenty." 

The  end  was  now  very  near.  "  Kiss  me,  Hardv," 
murmured  the  dying  man.     Hardy  knelt  and  kissed  his 
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brow.  "Gocl  bless  you  Hardy.-  s,viu  Nelson.  "Now  I 
am  safsHod.  Thunk  iUnl,  I  have  done  n.y  duty  "  At 
half-past  four  ho  pa.ssed  away.     Ho  had  indoed  dono  his 

That  niifht  a  ^jroat  stonn  aroso,  and  n.ost  of  tho 
capturod  vossols  had  t<.  he  cut  adrift  and  wont'to  wreck 
«ut  It  was  a  con.pleto  and  wondorful  victory  Tho" 
enemy  s  fleet  was  ahuost  entirely  destroyed.  Never 
agam  during  the  war  could  a  French  or  Spanish  fleet  of 
any  size  put  to  sea. 

Yet  so  dearly  was  Nelson  loved  that,  when  the  now.s 
reached  England,  the  joy  over  the  great  victory  was 
almost  forgc..en  in  the  sorrow  for  the  Io.hs  of  the 
greatest  of  all  English  sailors. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Now  the  time  came  when  Spain  got  tired  of  doin.. 
just  as  Napoleon  ordered  and  when  she  turned  to  the 
side  of  England.  Then  England  .sent  an  army  to  lu-Ip 
the  Spaniards  drive  oxit  the  French.  Soon  the  Eixdish 
general  in  Spain  came  to  be  neariy  as  famout  as 
JNapoleon.  His  name  was  Arthur  Wellesley.  but  we 
kiiow  him  better  by  his  later  title,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Arthur  Wellesley  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  nobleman 
Every  one  thought  him  rather  dull  and  stupid  as  a  lK,y 
When  he  became  a  soldier,  however,  he  set  himself  to 
understand  his  business  thoroughly.  He  was  a  mo.st 
industrious  man,  and  in  his  gi-ave,  quiet  way  he  thought 
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over  overytliin;;  which  cuiiio  uiidcr  liis  notice.  Kvcn  as 
a  youiijj  otliccr  he  was  v»Ty  carcl'iil  of  Dw  licalth  ami 
comfort  of  liiH  inou. 

Wfllini^on  did  not  make  hia  soldiers  love  him  as 
NelHon's  sailoi-s  loved  him.  lie  kept  very  strict  order, 
and  was  more  ready  to  blame  than  to  praise.     But  they 
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thoroughly  respected  and  trusted  him.  They  fel:  sure 
he  would  think  of  everything  beforehand  and  not  make 
blundera  or  throw  away  their  lives  uselessly. 

The  English  won  so  many  victories  in  Spain  that  the 
other  countries  tliat  Napoleon  had  defeated   began  to 
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tako  lu'jirt.  Pyt'  and  hye  Niipoleon  iiiiulc  a  tcrriblo 
iniHtiiko.  l\v  iimrcht'd  far  into  UusHia  to  tiik«>  Moscow. 
Tlu>  HiiHsiiUH  could  not  dcfc.-it  him,  Imt  tlu-y  wt  Hrc  to 
Mo.s(!ow,  and  when  Na]M»lfon  »'ntt'ri'd  tlif  city  it  was  a 
niin.  Hi'  had  no  way  of  Hhcltfrin;;  or  f«'«'din^  his 
solditTH,  and  he  had  to  niarcli  thcni  1)ack  a<;ain. 

Winter  came  on,  and  nesirly  tl.o  whoU-  of  NajJoK^on's 
splendid  army  died  of  cold  and  htarvation  or  were  kille<l 
by  the  RnssianH.  When  the  Emperor  reached  (ji'rmany 
he  gathered  .'oiother 'army,  Imt  now  he  began  to  Hufler 
•lefeats,  for  he  was  not  as  powei'fiil  as  he  had  Ix'en. 

At  last  he  had  to  say  that  he  would  lay  down  his 
crown  and  not  fight  any  more.  He  was  given  the  little 
island  of  Elba  to  live  in,  and  he  promised  to  stay  there. 
But  he  could  not  keep  from  iightiiig.  One  day  he  set 
suil  from  Eilw,  landed  in  France,  and  seized  Pari.s. 

The  French  welcomed  him  and  gave  him  a  great  army 
again,  for  they  admired  him  very  nnxch.  But  England 
and  Prussia  believed  that  there  would  Ix;  no  peaci*  in 
Europe  as  long  as  Napoleon  remained  Emperor,  and  they 
determined  to  crush  him. 

W^ellington  commanded  the  English  armies  and  the 
Prussian  general  was  a  brave  old  veteran  named  Blucher. 
The  English  crossed  over  to  Belgium.  There  Bliieher 
was  to  meet  them,  and  then  they  were  to  invade  France 
together. 

Napoleon  tried  to  prevent  this,  and  he  did  manage  to 
defeat  Blucher.  But  the  old  general  gathered  his  army 
together  again,  for  he  knew  Napoleon  was  going  to 
attack     Wellington    now,   and    he   meant   to   help   the 
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En^'liHh  If  )w  could.  So  iiwbwl  of  nmnin^  uwny  iw 
NaiM.l.on  thou>jlit  •^  W(>u!<l  iift.T  IiIn  drfrnt,  HliU-hur. 
<lurin^r  th»»  ni^lit,  n.  .,v]m\  iiorthwnnlH  to  a  pliuo  from 
which  he  couM  jjtt  acrmn  to  hrlp  Wi'Ilin^ton  wh.-n  hiN 
tuni  ciuiut  to  Ik>  Httiickecl. 

Tht>  ol«l  PniNHiun  wiih  iih  tnio  nn  Htci'l.     He  knew  that 
Welliii;rt<m  (k'lR'n'leil  on  liin  coniin«,',  nnd  he  woh  deter- 
mined not  to  diBapiK)int  liini.     NHf)oh(,ii   did   not  find 
IiIh  out,  mm]  ho  sent  a  large  Ixnly  of  troopH  to  puntuo 
the  PruKsiuns  in  (luite  n  wrong  direction. 

Wellington  hnd  not  l)een  able  to  go  to  BlUcher'«  help. 
When  the  news  of  Napoleon's  approach  reached  him,  he 
and  hJH  anny  were  a  go<xl  way  off,  at  Brussels.  He  was 
just  going  to  a  grand  ball  given  by  the  DuchesH  of 
Richmond  to  the  officers  of  his  army.  He  quietly  gave 
his  orders,  and  then  went  to  the  ball  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  The  word  went  round,  the  officers  slipped 
away  from  the  ball-room  one  by  one,  and  at  daybreak 
the  anny  was  on  its  march  southwards. 

It  took  some  time  for  all  the  troops  to  collect;  and 
that  afternoon,  while  Bliicher  was  fighting,  Wellington, 
with  a  few  regiments,  was  gallantly  holding  back  part 
of  Napoleon's  army,  which  was  trying  to  force  its  way  to 
Brussels.  The  next  morning,  having  heard  of  Blucher's 
(l.feat,  Wellington  fell  back,  aid  determined  to  make 
his  stand  ai  Waterloo,  where  his  army  had  by  this  time 
gathered.  He  was  closely  folio  ed  by  Napoleon,  and 
both  armies  spent  the  night — a  very  wet  and  stormy 
one— on  the  battlefield. 
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The  next  day  w««  Hxuulny.  18th  J,„,...  1815.  Fr„,n 
ho  church  .U..,,K.  of  the  tiny  villHK,.H  «.«tton.l  ov.t 
the  w..le  pl„„,  th,.  lH.llH  w..re  calling  tho  ,..>,,,,  t„ 
church.  The  tw.,  ,.n.«t  arnu..  w.r..  fuci..^  ..nch  of  r 
ready  to  %ht  Wenin,to„-.  ...  <hawn  up  on  a  ..i,.,e' 
of  low  h.llH  ,n  frrmt  of  the  village  <,f  VVaterl.K,.  Helow 
waH  a  httle  valley,  and  then.  aU>ut  a  u.ile  awa, .  w..  a 

Although  Welhngton  had  !«...„  fighting,  the  French  for 

HO   .nany  years,  this   w.«   the   Hrst   tin.e   he   h.ul  „,et 

iNapoleon  hunwlf  in  l)attle. 
The  two  annies  were  alx.ut  equal  in  nundR-rn.     But 

Naix^leouH  tnx,pH  were  all  Frencha.en.  and  nearly  all  old 
■oldiers  hardened  to  war.     Of  W.-lIin^^on's  army  only 
about  a  third  were  British,  and  they  were  n.ostly  yotn.u 
recnuta.  who  hml  never  In^en  in  Wttle  U.for        His  old 
Peninsular  soldiers  were  far  away  in  An.erica,  •  here  un- 
fortunately. England  had  In^en  for  two  year,  at  war  with 
the  Lnited  State.s.     The  re.st  of  his  troops  were  Gennans 
or  Belg,an.s.    an.I  the  Belgians  were  so  frightened  that 
evea  before  the  Imttle  began  they  were  ready  to  nn. 
away. 

The  gre  ;t  battle  k-gan  a  little  Ix-fore  ncK,n-day,  and 
raged  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Between  the 
frenchand  English  annies  we.-e  two  fann-houses  nest- 
ling m  their  orchards,  and  round  these  fighting  was 
going  on  all  day.  But,  for  the  most  part,  what  happened 
w,«  that  the  French  over  and  over  again  charged  up  the 
hill  held  by  the  British,  and  that  the  British  drove  then, 
down  again. 
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Napoleon  first  sojit  up  liis  foot  .soldiers.  Wellington 
kept  lii.s  men  out  of  .si<rht,  over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  A.s 
the  Frencli  airived  breathless  at  the  top,  the  English 
infantry  received  tlieiii  with  a  dreadful  fire  and  threw 
them  into  confusion.  Before  they  could  recover  tliere 
was  a  sound  of  galloping  lioofs,  and  the  British  cavalry 
swept  over  them,  carrying  them  down  the  hill,  and  right 
biick  to  the  French  line.s.  In  their  excitement  the  British 
rode  too  far,  and  before  they  could  retreat  they  suffered 
dreadful  loss.     But  it  was  a  glorious  charge. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Napoleon  ordered  his 
cavalry  to  charge  the  ridge.  On  came  the  glittering 
mass  of  horsemen,  with  shining  breastplates  and  helmets 
and  many  coloured  uniforms,  slowly  at  first,  then  fa.ster 
and  fa.ster  up  the  hill.  What  they  .saw  wlien  they 
reached  the  crest  was  nine  little  red  stpiares  of  British 
foot  .soldiers,  arranged  in  a  zigzag,  and  bristling  on  every 
side  with  steel  bayonets. 

From  each  S(juare  came  a  deadly  fire,  before  which  the 
French  horsemen  fell  fa.st.  Twelve  times  durin*'  the 
next  two  hours  the  Ficnch  cavalry  charged  those  stub- 
born s.juares  without  being  able  to  break  them,  and 
twelve  times  tluy  weie  driven  back  in  wild  confu.sion 
down  the  hill.  The  Engli.sh  boys  in  the  .squares  seemed 
to  get  (piite  used  to  the  charges.  When  they  saw  a  fresh 
one  coming  they  only  growled  out,  "  Here  come  these 
fools  again,"  and  stood  steadier  than  ever.  At  last  tlie 
Fn-nch  drew  off". 

But  though  they  wi're  not  broken,  the  red  squares 
were  getting  smaller  and  smaller,  and  the  British  cavalry 
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hajil  lost  terribly.  Many  times  Wellington  looked  at  his 
watch.  Bliicher  had  proTnised  to  come  to  help  him; 
would  he  arrive  in  time  ? 

But  now  at  last,  far  away  to  the  left  of  the  British, 
dark  lines  were  seen  advancinor.  Bliicher  was  comini; ! 
All  day  his  army  had  been  struggling  along  muddy 
country  roads,  or  wading  through  deep  pools  in  the 
forest,  the  guns  often  sticking  fast  in  the  soft  earth. 
But  here  they  weic  at  hif  t ! 

When  Napoleo^  saw  the  Prussians  he  knew  that  he 
must  make  one  last  great  efibrt.  He  sent  forward  his 
very  best  and  bravest  soldiers,  the  Old  Guard,  magnifi- 
cent tall  fellows  in  huge  bearskin  caps,  who,  it  was  said, 
had  never  yet  been  beaten  in  any  battle. 

It  was  about  half-past  seven  in  the  evening  as,  with 
drums  beating  and  shouting  "  Long  live  the  Emperor," 
they  reached  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  For  a  moment  they 
could  see  nothing  but  the  smoke  from  the  English  cannon. 
Suddenly  there  rose  befoi'e  them  the  long  thin  red  line 
of  the  British  Guards,  whom  Wellington  had  kept  lying 
down  in  rank  until  the  last  minute.  A  deadly  fire  from 
their  muskets  raked  the  French  in  fi'ont  and  flank. 
"Charge,  charge  !"  shouted  the  English  officer.  The  Old 
Guard  fell  back,  and  tumbled  down  the  hill  in  headlong 
confu.sion. 

Wellington,  who  was  eagerly  watching,  .suddenly  shut 
up  his  telescope  and  ordered  his  whole  line  to  advance. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  French  army  was  in  hopeless  flight. 
It  was  pursued  all  night  by  tlio  Prussians,  who  slew  the 
fugitives  without  mercy. 
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among  Ins  officers,  the  tears  mn  ^         i  '''''" 

tte  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  AWca  and  Souii,  An.erica 
Here,   after  8lx  yea.-,'   captivity,   he  died      H,.  „ 
»  owed  the  least  »>.„w  I  ./v.:y,^]f:j:Z 
and  the  misery  he  had  caused.     He  Uul  „„,rf     , 
g.fe  only  for  hin«e„,  and  .his  was  ; J::'i.rj:r''' 

The  First  Railroads. 
In  the  year  1820  King  George  III.  died.     He  had 
r  igned  more  than  fifty.„i„e  years-longer  th"    ^ 
other  sovereign  of  England  except  Queen  VictoX     H 
was  succeeded  by  In's  son.  Goor..e  J  V    X  S 

3-.  been  Kegent  during  his  Lh::;;!;;rt;::h^ 
waa    young  ho   wa.  called    -the  hnestgentlemi:;: 
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Europe."      But   Iji'VoikI    Imviuj^   a   liaudsuiuu    face   and 
polite  iiiannors  tliere  was  not  niucJi  gmA  in  liini. 

In  1830  Geoftje  I\'.  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  liis 
brother,  William  IV.  William  liad  been  in  the  Navy 
when  he  was  young,  and  had  the  hearty,  bluff'  ways  of  a 
sailor,  wliich  made  his  people  like  liiin. 

There  were  now  much  better  roads  all  over  Ent/land, 
and  the  result  was  that  travelling  hy  coach  became  much 
(luicker  and  pleasanter.  Coaches  ran  all  over  the 
kingdom  at  the  rate  of  abtmt  ten  miles  an  hour. 

But  coach  journeys  were  very  expensive,  and  the  fast 
coaches  would  not  carry  heavy  gocxls.  At  last  it  struck 
several  people  that  steam-engines  might  Ix*  used  to  draw 
trucks  full  of  goods.  The  first  man  who  made  a  really 
successful  one  was  George  Stephenson. 

He  was  the  son  of"  a  poor  collier  in  Northumberland. 
He  never  went  to  school,  but  after  he  was  grown  up  he 
saved  some  money  to  pay  for  lessons  in  reading  and 
writinj;. 

The  first  piece  of  engineering  work  he  did  was  to 
mend  an  engine  which  pumped  un  water  out  of  a  coal- 
mine. Fixed  engines  of  this  kind  had  long  been  in  use. 
Then  he  set  himself  to  make  one  which  would  move  from 
place  to  place,  or  what  is  called  a  locomotive.  There  were 
already  tram-lines  for  trucks  to  run  along,  but  these 
trucks  were  drawn  by  horses. 

After  many  attempts  Stephenson  made  a  locomotive. 
It  was  not  altogether  a  success,  and  made  such  a  noise 
that  it  was  called  "  Puffing  Billy."  In  two  years'  time  he 
had  improved  it  so  much  that  it  drew  trucks  from  the 
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colliery  to  the  river  better  and  more  cheaply  than  it 
could  bo  done  by  horses. 

The  first  railway  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  as 
well  as  goods  was  made  between  the  towns  of  Stockton 
and  Darlington  in  1825.  Both  the  line  and  the  locomo- 
tive were  constructed  by  Stephenson.  The  train  travelled 
about  eight  miles  an  hour 

The  same  year  it  was  decided  to  make  a  railway 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  Stephenson  was 
again  the  engineer.^  When  the  line  was  finished  the 
owners  began  to  get  frightened  at  the  idea  of  using 
steam-engines. 

Stephenson  persuaded  them  to  offer  a  prize  for  the 
best  engine.  Three  other  inventors  besides  himself  sent 
eng-  Mes  to  be  tried.  His,  which  was  called  the  "  Rocket," 
was  the  only  one  which  could  be  got  to  move  at  all. 
The  "  Rocket"  started  off  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles 
an  hour.  Unhappily,  it  ran  over  and  killed  the  states- 
man, Huskisson,  who  did  not  get  out  of  its  way  quickly 
enough. 

Railways  soon  began  to  be  made  all  over  England. 
The  first  cars  were  made  as  much  like  coaches  as 
possible,  and  in  England  railway  people  still  call  them 
"  coaches." 

There  were  steamboats  before  there  were  locomotives. 
The  first  steamboat  in  Great  Britain  was  made  by  Henry 
Bell,  in  18J  2,  and  plied  up  and  down  the  river  Clyde. 
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Queen  Victoria. 

In  the  month  of  June.  1837.  Kin^.  Wilhan.  dierl.  He 
had  no  children,  and  everyone  knew  thnt  his  youn^ 
niece,  the  Princesn  Victoria,  would  be  Queen 

nf'^it'T  ?T,";'"^  '"  Kensington  Pahtce,  by  the  edge 
of  the  beautiful  Kensington  Gardens.  She  had  gone  to 
bed  and  waa  fast  asleep  one  night  when  two  elderly 
gentlemen  came  to  see  her.  "The  Princess  is  asleep" 
«aid  the  servants.  "Yes."  said  the  visitors,  "but  we  have 
come  to  see  the  Queen." 

So  they  awakened  her.  and  she  came  down  stairs  in 
her  wrapper  with  her  hair  flowing  over  her  shoulders 
She  was  only  eighteen,  and  she  was  half  afraid  of  the 
burden  of  being  Queen.  But  they  knelt  and  kissed  her 
hand,  and  .he  made  up  her  mind  to  be  as  good  and  wi.se 
a^  she  could,  as  long  as  God  permitted  her  to  be  Queen 
of  England. 

Queen  Victoria  reigned  for  sixty-three  years.  Every 
year  her  people  loved  her  better,  for  she  was  goo.1  and 
true,  and  tried  always  to  do  what  was  right. 

She  married  a  German  prince,  the  go<;i  Prince  Albert 
and  they  had  nine  children.  The  eldest,  who  was  a 
daughter  and  was  named  after  her  mother,  k^came  the 
wife  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor 
W  illiam  of  Germany  is  her  son.  The  second  child  was  a 
son,  and  he  became  the  good  King  Edward  VII. 

The  great  Queen  was  helped  by  many  nobleand  wise 
men  during  her  long  reign.     It  would  take  many  b<x,ks 
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to  U<]\  of  thorn  all.     Wo  slmll  only  8pojik  «tf  tliroo  or  four, 
tlion^jh  there  wjsro  iniiny  othei-s  just  jih  ^rixKl. 

One  WHS  a  jjroat  missionary,  lie  was  a  Scotohnian, 
naniod  David  Livingstono.  Ho  lM'Ii(>vo(l  that  he  oujjlit 
to  go  away  to  Soutli  Africa  to  holp  the  negroes  to  bo 
bt>ttor  an<l  wiser.  So  lie  studied  hard  and  Iwcanie  a 
doctor.  Tlien  hv.  wont  to  South  Africa  and  travelled  far 
inland  l>ofore  ho  settled  down.  Before  ho  die<l  ho  did 
more  to  civilize  South  Africa  than  anyone  else  who  ever 
lived.  By  civilizing,  we  moan  that  ho  taught  rho  wild 
negroes  how  to  live  >)etter,  how  to  know  more,  and  how 
to  be  happier.  He  died  at  last  of  fever  in  the  forest. 
His  black  companions  carried  his  body  hundretls  of  miles 
to  the  sea.  Then  it  was  brought  to  England  to  be  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

While  Livingstone  was  teaching  in  South  Africa  there 
was  a  dreadful  rebellion  in  India.  Tie  native  soldiers 
who  were  drilled  and  commanded  by  Englishmen  rose 
against  their  officers  and  murdered  them.  All  throufrh 
northern  India  English  men,  women  and  children  were 
killed  or  had  to  fight  for  their  lives.  This  is  called  the 
Indian  Mutiny. 

In  one  city,  the  city  of  Lucknow,  all  of  the  English 
people  gathered  into  one  house,  and  there  they  defended 
themselves  for  weeks  against  the  savage  natives.  But 
while  they  fought  and  waited,  a  brave  English  officer. 
Sir  Henry  Havelock,  was  leading  a  little  army  to  their 
relief.  He  had  to  fight  almost  every  foe  f  his  way, 
but  at  last  he  readied  Lucknow  in  time  to  mve  those 
who  were  there.  He  died  soon  after,  but  he  will  always 
be  remembered  as  the  heto  of  Lucknow. 


QHEEN  VICTOUIA  22r> 

Whih,   HHv,.UK,.k    was   %l,ti„j;   i„    i„,iia  u  Ih.v  was 
Krowin^r  to  ...anluKMl  wl.o  was  to  1„.  ai.otlu.r  of  th.^L'ivat 
Hol.lu.rs   of    Victorias   ivi.,,.       His    nanu-    was   Charles 
(^onlon.     Ho  entere.l  tli.-  army  when  I,o  was  <.l.l  ,.nou-h 
but  En^a„.l  was  at  ptviee  timn.     H,.  tl.oujrht  it  tin..somo 
to  bo  a  Hol.linr  when  thero  was  „„  fi^rhti,,^,  to  .lo     So 
ho  left  homo  antl  ontorod  tho  sorvico  of  other  cour.trio.s 
He   w,i8  in  China  for  a  time  whe.i  there  was  a  ^n-eat 
rebeUion  ^roin^r  «„,  an.l  ho  heljx.l  to  put  it  down.     Th.-n 
he  was  a  general  in  the  Ejryptian  arn.y.     In  Egypt  ho 
luui  to  govern  a  province  fur  up  tho  river  Nile  where 
there  were  many  .s,ivago  tri},e8.     Hut  tho  savages  learn..! 
to  obey  and  respect  him,  iM-causo  ho  was  as  brave  as  a 
hon  and  liecauso  ho  honestly  tried  to  do  his  duty. 

After  a  few  yeai-s  of  hard  work  in  Egypt,  Gordon 
went  lion.e  Uy  England.  But  in  the  deserts  up  the  Nile 
valley  there  a»ose  a  rebel  loader  called  El  Mahdi.  He 
•said  ho  was  a  prophet  sent  by  Go.1.  Thousands  of  iierce 
savages  joined  him,  and  they  murdered  everyone  who 
would  not  ol)ey  El  Mahdi. 

So  Gordon  was  sent  to  see  what  he  could  do.  He 
went  to  the  city  of  Khartoum,  in  tho  midst  of  El  Mahdis 
country.  But  the  rebels  soon  surrounded  tho  city,  and 
said  that  they  would  kill  Gordon  as  they  did  others 
uide.ss  lie  would  obey  their  prophet. 

For  a  long  time  the  people  of  Englan<l  waited  to  hear 
from  Gordon.  At  last  they  became  anxious,  and  .sent  an 
amy  to  help  him.  The  Nile  is  full  of  rapids,  so  the 
bn.ats  full  of  soldiers  hud  to  go  very  sluwly.  They  were 
guided   by   Canadian   boatmen   who   were   used  to  the 
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rapiilH  of  our  «wift  rivem  But  when  tho  firMt  Wtfl 
reache<l  Khartoum  there  woh  no  British  Ha^f  iiy'mg.  The 
city  ha.l  bi^en  taken  three  clayH  before,  and  Gordon  had 
died  hrav..Iy  at  hin  pont.  It  waH  thirteen  yeaw  before 
Bntmh  HoldierH  ajjain  entered  Khartoum  under  Lo,^ 
Kitchener. 

There  were  many  great  statesmen  in  those  years,  but 
the  greatest  of  them  was  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  was  a 
wonderful  orator  and  a  wise  man.  with  a  warm  heart 
and  an  honest  desire  to  do  right  that  made  Englishmen 
love  and  respect  him.  His  rival  for  years  was  the  great 
o  w,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  became  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 
Tnese  two  used  to  make  speeches  against  one  another 
just  as  Pitt  and  Fox  used  to  do  years  before,  and  they 
both  served  their  country  faithfully  and  well. 

Edward  the  Peacemaker. 

When  Queen  Victoria  was  still  only  twenty-two  years 
old  there  was  bom  to  her  a  little  son.  He  wa^  a 
beautiful  little  boy.  and  all  over  England  and  the 
Empire  bells  rang  and  guns  were  fired  to  welcome  the 
new  prince.  Everyone  knew  that  if  he  lived  he  would 
be  king  some  day. 

This  is  what  the  Queen  wrote  to  her  uncle  about  her 
baby.  «  Our  little  boy  is  a  wonderfully  strong  and  large 
child,  with  large  and  dark  blue  eyes,  a  finely  formed  but 
somewhat  large  nose,  and  a  pretty  little  mouth.  I  hope 
and  pray  he  may  be  like  his  dearest  papa.  He  is  to  be 
called  Albert,  and  Edward  is  to  be  his  second  name." 

When  he  was  only  a  month  old  he  was  made  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  a  month  later  he  was  christened  with  water 
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that  ha,l  l>een  hm„.ht  fn„„  th.  rivor  J..„l„.,     a  fn..,.l 

Land     1h..  chnst..,.,,.;.  oako  had  to  ..  as  hi^,  ..s  u  Hour 
l:;;!^;*^^"^"-  the.,  were  ..  n.a„y  who  wanted  a  ,uZ 

Prince  AllK.rt  Edward  had  to  1.  hnm^rht    np   very 
-refu  ly  so  that  he  wo„,d   ..  a  ,,.4  uLr     L    Z 
^UKht    j„.st    an    other    little    ,.,..    w.-re    t^n.ht.      A 
Oslx,me.   where  the  Queen   lived    in   the   sunnner.  the 
pnnce  and    „h  sister  Vctoria  each  had  a  little  ...den. 
They  grew  Ix.th  flowers  and  ve^.-tahles.  and   d.^.  and 
took  out  the  we.^s  like  other  children.     The  pnnce  had 
a  carpenter's  bench  too.  an<l  a  little  u.usetnn  for  butter- 
flie8  and  pre.s.sed  wild  flowers  and  pretty  st<mes 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  wan  eighteen  years  old  he 
v.s,ted   CanacJa.     There  was  great  exciten.ent  and  joy 
here  at  the  prospect  of  seeing   the   Queen's  son,  and 
everyone  hked  hin»  when  he  came.     His  trip  n.ust  have 
tired   hnn.  for   in   every   city   there    were  dinners  and 
addresses  an<l  receptions  for  him.     But  he  enjoyed  it  all 
and  was  kind  and  good-natured  to  every  one.     In  Mon- 
trea   he  opened  the  new  Victoria  Bri.lge  by  drivin.  i,. 
the  last  spike.     In  Ottawa  he  laid  the  corm.-  stone  of 
the   Parliament   Building..     Before   he    went   hon.e   he 
visjted  the  United  States  too.     He  went  to  .see  the  gi-ave 
of  Washington,  and  planted  a  tree  beside  it  to  show  that 
Americans  and  Engli.shnien  were  no  longer  enemie.s. 

As  he  grew  older  he  kept  the  kindness  and  go^xlness 
of  heart  that  made  Canadian.^  and  Americans  love  him 
W.ien  th.    .ood  Queen  died  in  January,  1901,  he  became 
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Kin«.  ,uu\  f.,r  ovvr  ni,,,.  yvarn  hr  n-i^iuMl  „v,.r  <,nr  Kr.-ut 
Einpiri'.  Duii.ijr  hw  ivi^r,,  tho  war  with  tho  Dutch  in 
South  Africrt  vtuhul  It  hiKl  Imhii  a  «..,-ci.  war,  hut  the 
Kiua  and  hJH  a.lviM,.i-H  wen-  so  wis*,  nn*I  ^mmI  that  tho 
h.itr,..l  and  hittcrn...sH  „f  thi-  war  wm,  wiiK.l  away. 
The  ])utc'h  and  Kriifh'.sh  wh.»  had  fought  m)  hard  aro  all 
F.ic.'ful  iJritiMh  citizenH  now.  and  ijovern  theniN..|v..H  juMt 
OH  wu  do  in  Canada. 

KiuK  Edward  did  all  1...  coul.l  to  keep  his  country 
fro.n  war.  Nearly  dl  of  the  kingM  of  Euroin,  were 
relate<l  to  hin,.  and  he  tried  to  k.,ep  ^rKxl  feelinjj  among 
then..  He  wa«  the  oldest  and  wiseHt  statesman  in 
Europe  too,  and  he  user]  all  his  inHuenee  for  peace. 
Because  of  this  he  was  given  the  name  of  Edward  tho 
Peacemaker. 

In  the  spring  of  1910  the  news  suddenly  cu.ue  that 
the  kmg  M-as  very  ill.     Then  in  only  a  .lay  or  two  can.e 
the  sad  message  that  he  had  passed  away.     When  he 
felt  the  end  coming  he  said  to  those  beside  him,  "  Well 
it  is  all  over,  but  I  think  I  have  done  my  duty"     His 
Hon  George.  Prince  of  Wales,  became  king  at  his  father's 
death.     King  Edward  was  nearly  sixty  years  old  when 
he  became  king,  but  King  George  wa.s  only  forty-five  so 
we  may  hope  that  he  will  live  to  reign  over  us  for  many 
years.     He  has  learned   how  to  be  a  go<«l  man  and  a 
good  ruler  from  his  father  and  his  dear   mother   the 
Queen  Mother  Alexandra.     So  we  all  love  and  honour 
King  George  V. 

Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward  were  two  of  the 
be«L  sovereigns  that    ever    ruled    over  Great  Britain. 
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lTnrI..r  th.ir  ,„1<.  th.  K,npi,v  I.um  ;rrow„  ur.til  it  is  far 
>fr,.ut.r  than  Q„..,,,  KlixnlH-th  or  .v.-m  Williun.  I'itt 
woul.l  hnvv  ,1,VH,„,.|  ,H,sMil,N..  All  ov..,.  tl...  wo,M  tlu«o 
w1h,h<.  futlH-rs  or  «mn.|fatl...rH  nun.  lik.  n„r  own.  from 
tlu,  Bntisl.  IsIaiHls,  Mi„;j  ..({,k1  Sav..  tli.  Ki..;;."  A1..I  ,ih 
we  H,K.ak  of  ...r  Kin;;  un.l  our  Kn.pir..  we  hI.ouI.I  try  to 
know  n.<,n,  of  tl.o  lo,..  lin..  of  kin,,  an.l  .,„.....  Vl.o 
mv,.  rnl,..l  ov.t  Knjjlun.l.  an.l  tl...  n,..n  who  l.avu  n,u,le 
lier  HO  jjreat. 


